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‘Rouge 


‘ 


‘of Detroit, foremen in the 
lant were holding watches on workers go- 
ing to the toilets. 


‘As Henry Ford II was stepping up to.the 


‘rostrum in the Rackham Memorial Building to ac- 


cept the plaudits for his “humanitarianism,” 500 
workers in the Rouge plant Cold Heading Building 
were 2 ey up. They walked out on strike 
the following day. On the new 1951 Ford, the 
company extended the amount of arc welding 36 
inches‘and demanded the workers turn uuc 44 jobs 
an hour when before the production on the 1950 
model was 25 to 30 an hour. ' 

The day after Ford got the degree for his 
“humanitarianism” 300 yards and tantenance 
workers’ walked off the job in the Miscellaneous 
Building at the Rouge when the company rescinded 
the five cents an hour they had been granted under 
the new five-year contract for those doing hot, 


heavy, skilled classifications of work. - 

.. What's humanitarian about.a compary that in 
the Gear and Axle Building, Rouge plent; Heat 
Treat Dept., where the temperature is 120 degrees, 


men cant go to the toilets because the company . 


cut off one relief man, leaving only one velief man 
for 12 workers? | 

Production in this department has gone up 
despite the fact workers have been laid off in the 
14,000-man layoff last week. : 

In the same department, truck and axle shaft, 
Number 2 furnace, with heat up to 170 degrees, 
four men usually assigned to this job, one of whom 
was removed, production is still the same. These 
workers handle red-hot 30-pound axles with hand 
tongs. 

Dept. 6985, Axle Bldg.; producticn on the 
pinion gears raised from 192 to 219 an bout. 

. On the H job production raised fi2m 211 to 
240, no replacements on jobs, no extra men. 
Same department, rever cycles, one worker was 


ng: Speedup! 


: perating two machines turning out 1,370 jobs-in 


eight hours. ‘The job was retimed by company time 
study’ men, now the. worker runs three machines 
and i¢ forced to turn out 1940 jobs. | 
_ Also the worker has to clean up the chips 
around the machine, bring oil for the machine and 
usé gauges on all stocks. The latter job used to 
be-done by inspectors. 

On the final assembly line in Gear end Axle, 
the force was reduced 20 men, producticr is now 


' more than before the layoff. This: is where the 


foreman, whom the workers call “Hurry Up Heil- 
man, stands with a watch in his hand when work- 
ers go to the toilets. ° 

All of these speedup facts, reduction in force 
is another reason why the layoffs in Furd’s. 

.In the Gear and Axle building the :mion lead- 
ership there doesn’t believe in Ford’s “humanitari- 
anism.” They are putting the issue squzrely that 
either the company settle these grievanc:s or they 
will be faced with another form of action. 


| ~The Judge Who 
* Owed $500,000, 
To the Defendants 


— See Page 3 — 
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DETROIT.—Would the votes that Recorder's 
Judge Charles Wesley Jones lost because Hunt 


St. police officers held up ballots in 41 precincts 
for an hour have elected him? 


Why were the ballots with Judge Jones’ name 
on. them locked away in.a “special place” in the 
Hunt St. police station separate from the other 
three ballots handed voters Nov. 7? 


Why was it that in the 41 precincts where 
Judge Jones gets his heaviest vote, election offi- 
cials, selected by the anti-Negro Cobo Adminis- 
tration in City Hall, permitted citizens to go 
ahead and vote without handing them the Jones 


ballot? 
* 


WHY WAS IT that in some booths, 19 people 
were allowed to vote, until protests stopped the 
voting when the Jones ballot was not being given 
to citizens? 

Why has no investigation been made by City 
Hall officials of the Hunt St. police station off- 
cers, asking who ordered them to lock up the 
Jones ballots in a special place, an unusual pro- 
cedure itself, as admitted by Inspector Stanley 
Hamacher? 


Why is it that hundreds, possibly thousands . 
‘of voters, who voted only on.three ballots and 


were not handed the Jones ballot, were never 
called ‘back to the election booths to vote for 
Jones, after the Jones ballots were finally brought 
there? 7 

Why was it that when voters demanded a bal- 
lot to vote for Jones they were threatened with 
ejection from the election booths by policemen 


from the Hunt St. Station? And what finally - 


happened when the .same election officials 
counted the ballots? 
And last but not least why is it that Corpora- 


tion Counsel: Frank Schemanske, Judge Jones’ 


opponent, has made no move to open a full 
investigation of this obvious and flagrant denial 
of the right of citizens to vote for a candidate 
of their choice? 
*® 

IS IT BECAUSE Frank Schemanske knows 
that any investigation at the notorious anti-Negro 
Hunt St. police station might uncover some of 
the most startling pieces of ballot withholding 
ever seen in this town? 

Certainly the Corporation Counsel knows that 
the minute he steps into the Hunt St. station he 
is among his friends. 

Thats the station that was in- the headlines 
so many times for its many illegal arrests of 
Negro citizens. 

* 

ALSO, IN- CASE Frank Schemanske forgets, 
this is the station where policeman Louis Melasi 
came from. It is he who shot in the back and 
killed 15-year-old Negro youth Leon Mosely in 
June, 1948. 

And it was Frank Schemanske who went into 
court and defended Melasi and got him off. He 
was returned to duty. Schemanske has been 


‘attorney for the Policemen’s Association for many 


years. - 
While the papers were making a hig f 
about the Williams-Kelly race, they ignored the 
real big story of the election which was this: 
Were the missing ballots in 41 precinets the 
ones that beat Jones? ‘ 


What to Read? 
Certainly Not 
The ‘Free Press’ 


DETROIT. — The Michigan Worker welcomes the 
growing refusal of. many citizens, Negro and white, to 
read the Detroit Free Press after that paper's refusal to 
retract its pre - election smear against Recorders Court 
Judge, Charles Wesley Jones. 

The Michigan Worker on this page reveals the story 
of what happened in the Jones election. This paper will 
print such news—because it is dedicated to the interests of 
the working people and especially the interests of the Ne- 
gro people and their aspirations for freedom, full citizen- 

ship and representation. 

Replace the “Free Press” in your home, in as many 
workers’ homes as you can, with a fighting newspaper, the 
Michigan Worker. From Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 The Worker 
is seeking 1,000 new subscribers and 2,000 other readers 


| on a home delivery basis. Subs are $2.50 a year. 


~ Moters’ Mandate: Hands Off Constitution . 


DETROIT.—A smashing rebuke was delivered to 


with the state constitution. 
_ _, This massive vote against tam 
now 


rights n ts tana Woes for rer scammed ~ go 
‘Ping -* » Rait ‘enforcement a ny State jaw, » 
ea ; $¢ : hom: the’ State L ss id 


was worded on the ballot voted for, while close-to 
800,000 voters refused to vote on this tampering 


pering wit’ 


- describe as “subversive.” 
The Michigan Civil Rights Congress, through 
its executive secretary Arth.e McPhaul, hailed the — 
> huge vote and said tthe. CRC would move to unite > A; 
_ all opponents inte @ movement to halt any enforcer ~s, hy ¥i 


a 
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illions Face Rent Hikes 


xs Keven t f g Congr hen it Nov. 27 the! 
unt issues acin ngress wnen it reconvenes OV. iS e 
Chinese Delegation 
Of 9 Flying to UN 


question of rent contro]. Rent curbs. are slated to end in more than 2,000 communities 
Dec. 31, when federal controls end in all cities that have not voted to continue them. This 
Nine representatives of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of China are winging their way toward Lake Success 


Page2 — 


figure does not take in the thou- 
sands of communities that have 
already been decontrolled“by the 
Federal Housing Agency. 

The present federal rent law 
permits local communities to ex- 
tend controls by either pular 
vote or jocal government deci ision 


Seanning’ the \ 
Bribery in Bonn 


CUS 


Intimidation against lawyers defending ci¢il liberties cases 


providing the action is taken be- 


has become so great that the 11 Communist leaders were un- 
able to get nationally prominent constitutional lawyers to argue 
their appeal before the Supreme Court. 
That, despite the fact that many of the 
lawyers approached agree the Smith 
Act (under Which the ‘11’ v were frarned) 
is unconstitutional. As a result, the 
defendants have appealed to attornies 
in other countries—Herbert Evatt, of 
Australia; D. N. Pritt, of Great. 


Britain—to help argue the case... . 
The. Student wy le of the New 


York School of Social Work, a Colum- 
bia University - graduate school, has 
called upon all U. S. students to jom 
in a drive to repeal the McCarran Act. 
. The Supreme Court agreed to re-. 
view the Wisconsin law barring strikes | 
in public utilities. . 2 
Left and rightwing Japanese . PRITT 
unions have been blasting MacArthur's freeing of war criminals. 
. Pastor Martin Niemoeller declared that 80 percent of Ger- 
many is against rearmament. . . . Western Germany is being 


Barbed Wire 


rocked by charges of bribery involving one- 
fourth of the lower hdéuse of the Bonn Par- 
<- liament.... U. S. troops marching into a new 
supply depot at Bordeaux found signs declar- 
‘= -— ing: “Bordeaux for the French and America 
= for the Americans.” . Austrian prices took 
yw another jump though wages remain frozen. . 
ee Poland is offering coal at cheap prices 
to Western Europe, which faces a bleak win- 
ter because it can't afford to pay the price for 
U. S. coal, which Marshall Plan officials insist 
must be used. . . . Coal prices in China were ° 
reduced 24 percent. ..« » Farm workers in 
Pavia province, Italy, won a 32-day strike . . . All branches 
of Italian labor joined im calling a nationwide strike for wage 


increases. . . 
The Cuban House of Representatives saberthed its demand 


. that Puerto Rican Nationalist leader Albizu Campos not be 
harmed. . . . The Confederation of Mexican Youth condemned 
repressive measures in Puerto Rico. . . . Rep.-elect Donovan, 
who defeated: Marcantonio in a three-party gangup, wants the 
Puerto’ Rican area of East Harlem, supporters of Marcantonio 
(about 60 percent), “behind barbed wire.” 

Profits for American Telephone & Telegraph the first nine 
months of this year were 27 percent above the first nine months 
of last year—but telephone workers are still being locked out. 

. Los Angeles auto dealers have filed suit to stsop enforce- 
ment of Regulation W, restricting consumer credit. . . . UE 
local leaders approved a Westinghouse agreement for an 11- 
cent raise plus a reopener in five months. . . . An agreement 


was reached in the six-week strike of newspaper rene: and 
delivery drivers in Pittsburgh. . . . AFL teachers in 5 
have asked for a pay raise. . _ UAW Local 51 (youth 

demanded an end to secret negotiations at Chrysler. . . . Ford 
workers at Windsor, Canada, turned thumbs down on Walter 
Reuther's five-year contract. . soint wage negotiations were 
begun by Distributive Workers District 65 with nearly all major 
department stores in New York. . 


15-Cent Beer 


The Agriculture Department predicts the nation’s fourth 
largest crops this year. . . . But the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced that prices fer most key foods in New York City 
were still rismg in October. . . . Medium rental for vacant 
apartments in New York is $91... . Beer in New York will 
_go up to 15 cents a glass soon. . . . Attorney General McGrath 
was urged to file an anti-trust suit against the newsprint indus- 
try which recently raised ‘prices again. . . . Stock prices went 
‘up immediately after election enilin seniii annouriced. . 

A petition drive for an FEPC in Baltimore will get under- 


fore the end of the year. In the 
last election 200 communities 
voted to extend control for an- 
‘other six months until June 90, 
1951, making some 500 cities and 
towns which have taken advan- 
tage of the law's “local option” 
clause to contimue curbs. 

Flushed by his electoral victory, 
Sen. Robert Taff (R-O) has al- 
ready predicted that Congress will 
not renew rent controls. He said 
he was against a special rent law 
despite the contmued _ housing 
shortage and that if any rent legis- 
lation was passed he preferred to 
see it tied to wages and prices. 

* 

WHAT IS IN STORE for the 
great mass of Americans if rent 
controls are not continued can be 
seen by what happened in Louis- 
| ville, Ky., where part of the city| 
is controlled and another section 
decontrolled. A rental survey by 
the U. S. area rent office revealed 
that a four-room unit not under 
control rents at $100 monthly 
while another unit of the same 
size several blocks away rents for 
$62.50. In another case a four- 
room ‘apartment, uncontrolled, 
rents for $25 weekly, compared 
with $63 monthly for a controlled 


NIEMOELLER 


apartment of like size. in the same 
neighborhood. 

Another survey on rents n New 
York State also revealéd that the 
bulk. of all rent increases in the 
decontrolled areas were in the low| 
rent categbries, 63 percent being 
in units renting for less than $30 
per month prior to the decontrol 
dz:te. Over half rose at least 25 
percent, with an average rent in- 
crease in the 25 to 40 percent 
range. 

/ * 

THE H“USING CRISIS which 
continues unabated because of the 
rise in the number of American 
families and the inadequate build- 


‘| violations of China’s mainland, as 


tions were held greeting’ the peace 


and the Truman Administration ;7~ 
have generally sought to su pees 
the stated purpose of the Chi 
spokesmen in coming to the UN 
—to obtain a peaceful settlement} 
of the Korean war and to safe- 
guard the peace in Asia and the 
world, 

The action of the Chinese gov- 
emment in rejecting the UN Sec- 
urity Council bid to discuss the} 
Chinese “intervention” in Kore, 
while accepting the invitation to 
press its charges of Truman-Mac- 
Arthur aggression in Formosa, has 
non-plussed and outraged the sup- 
porters of Wall Street policy. 

China served notice, t ereby, 
that it considers as the main threat 
to peace in Asia the spread of the 
war in Korea to the Close main- 
land, and that this threat centers 
in the Truman’s “armed interven- 
tion in Korea” and “armed aggres- 
sion” aginst Formosa. 

* 


CHINA’S REPLY to the UN 
bid, rejecting discussion of the 
“one-sided and malicious” Mac- 
Arthur report of Peking’s alleged 
intervention in Korea, las evoked 
hysterical denunciation from the 
press and radio, which had fore- 
seen a free-for-all of indiscriminate 
slander against China, a sort of 
Senator McCarthy spectacle on an 
international scale. 

Instead, the Chinese representa- 
tives are expected to press pro- 

for the withdrawal of all 
oreign from Korea, as a 
basis for establishment . of 
peace on the peninsula. The Chi- 
nese are expected to point to the 
illegal and wmilateral seizure of 
Formosa and the many MacArthur 


and the United Nations as this is being written. - The press 


oe 
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State Dep’t Map 
1/Shows Tibet Is 


Part of China 


WASHINGTON.—The map _ of 
China, published by the State De- 
partment, shows that Tibet’ is 
where the Chinese Communists 
have always said it was—in China. 

The map is contained in’ the 
State Department's White . Paper 
on China, “issued ~ Aug. 9,. 1949, 
it reveals that Tibet is a province 
of China. 

The White Paper also reveals 
that Formosa is part of China; 
just as the Chinese Peoples Re- 
}public has claimed. since seizure 
of the island by the U. S. Navy 


under President Truman’s_ orders. 
ee ee 


THE WILLINGNESS of the 
People's Government to send its 


v4 


“|}representatives thousands of miles 


to appear before a world body 
which has refused to grant member- 
ship to China's lawful government 
should demonstrate to the people 
of our own country who it is that 
truly seeks to safeguard the peace. 

The Peking government's com- 
ment that the Chinese volunteers 
in Korea are in the tradition of 
Lafavette’s volunteers in our own 
American revolution was under- 
scoring, meanwhile, the fact that 
it is armed U. S. power in Asia 
which is the outside, intervening 
force. | 

Peace-loving Americans will 
thus have, in the presence here of 
the first official] representatives of 
People’s-China the opportunity for 
renewed insistence oft the adoption 
through the UN of measures to 


evidence of Washington’s hostile 
and aggressive policy. 


halt the Korea war and prevent 
its spread to China and the world. 


protest rose against his action 
gates from -ent England. 

Five-sixths of the American del- 
egation of 65 was excluded from 
Britain. Included were such reli- 
gious and Negro leaders as. Mrs. 
Theresa Robinson of Washington, 
chairman of the Civil Liberties) 
Committee of the Internationa! 
Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks and the Rev. Willard 
Uphaus, of New Haven, executive 
secretary of the National Labor 
and Religious Foundation. Many 
clergymen and 15 trade unionists, 
elected by their co-workers, werc 
barred. 


The congress adjourned to War- 
saw, Poland where great celebra 


Attlee promptly received scorch- 
ing wires of protest from many 


tation to the Second World Con- | 
- gress; th: Committee for Peace- 


Americans like the American Spon-| ‘h€. 
-|soring Cummittee for . Represen- there 


Protests Scorch Attlee’s 
‘San on Peace Congress 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s scheme to shatter the 
Second World Peace Congress backfired this week as world 


that banned most of the dele- 


[both groups. This is an open ad- 


mission that fear of discussion has 
replaced loyalty to the principle 


of freedom.” 
* 


BRITAIN, ITSELF, was _ the 
scene of uproar as spokesmen from 
all strata of the land lambasted the 
Attlee Government. Labor MPs 
rose in the House of Commons to 


‘demand an explanation for this 


scandal which put Britain’s “tradi- 
tion of free speech” to shame be- 
fote the world. 

The Committee for Peaceful Al- 
ternatives wired the British Am- 
bassador in Washington that 
though its members, scientists, 
educators, clergy, did not endorse 
peace congress they believed 
4 on the 


- © 
‘coriated the British government’ 3 
actions. 


The National Laber Conference 
for Peace protested “the unwar- 
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© alet Desols aan oe 
~ Fight-Back Parley fehiom ”” 
Called on the initiative of 10 nationally known leaders : cap The Real Branch Rickey Story 


BRIDGES } | 
of progressive unions, a conference of labor delegates from ) NOW THAT BRANCH RICKEY has departed the Brooklyn 
all parts of the country will be held in Washington Novem-|Radio arid Machine Workers of} } oq? let’s Took back into the question of his role in ending’ base- 


ball jimcrow. Was he the lonely big wheel thinking it up and 
ber 28 to develop a united strug- doing it all.by himself, as he likes to have people think, and as the | 
movie “The Jackie Robinson Story” pretends? Hardly. In fact, 
Mr. Rickey was AGAINST signing Negro players and was just 
smart enough to make the first move and cash in when he felt 
the pressure of the fans making a little democracy inevitable. Here 
is some baseball history: | , 


gle against new attacks to reac- 
tion. It will be held im , Turners 
Arena, 1341 “W” St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. | 

The issues stressed by the 10 
signers of the call are the threat 
of a wage freeze; the demand of 
a rollback in prices and effective 
rent control and repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley, McCarran and Mag- 
nusson laws, the latter a measure 
hitting at seamen. 


The opening of the conference 
is timed with the second day of 
the réconvened session of Con- 
gress. The conference call and 
arrangements are being handled 
from the National Labor Confer- 
ence, 210 W. 50 St., New York. 


Delegates are requested from 
national or local bodies, regard- 
less of union affiliation. 


| "THE CALL was signed by: 
a Bridges, president, Inter- 
nati Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen’s Union; Maurice Travis, 
secretary-treasurer, International 
[Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers; Ben Gold, president, In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union; Hugh Bryson, presi- 
dent, National .Union of Marine 
‘Cooks and Stewards; Arthur Os- 
man, president, Distributive, Pro- 
cessing and Office Workers of Am- 
erica; Joseph Selly, president, Am- 
erican Communications Associa- 
tion; Ernest deMaio, president, 
District 11, United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers of Am- 
erica; Grant Oakes, secretary-treas- 
jurer, District 11, United Electrical 
Radio. and Machine Workers of 
| Amesica; James McLeish, presi- 
dent, District 4, United Electrical, 


America; Abram Flaxer, president, 
»United Public Workers of Am- 
erica. | 

“Failure on the part of labor 
NOW to fight for the immediate 
repeal of these undemocratic and 
un-American laws and the wage 
freeze will pave the way for ad- 
ditional legislation of this nature 
and for a further worsening of the 
‘economic status of American work- 
ers,’ warned the call. | 

The call cited the skyrocketing 
profits of corporations and the new 
moves to shift the growing war 
‘burden on the backs of the work- 
ers. 

The move for the conference 
is also supported actively by a 
number of city mutual aid bodies 
consisting mainly of independent 
progressive unions in New York, 


Chicago, Los Angeles and other 
areas. 


Phone Workers Screened 
For Anti-Union ‘Loyalty’ 


Bell Telephone confronted its employes with its own 


special “loyalty oath”—a pledge to pass picket lines—before 
they could return to their jobs. ~ This ultimatum has re- 


sulted in the lockout of an esti- 


mated 15,000 workers of com- 
panys long lines division from 
coast to coast because they refused 
‘ to pass pickets of Western Elec- 
tric, the maihtenance and equip- 
meni division of the 43-sttae Bell 
system. 

The strike of 16,000 Western 
Electric and 16,000 Michigan Bell 
workers rounded out the first week 
with the union mvoking a “on- 
again off- again” picketing policy 
tc harass and “confuse” the com- 
pany’s efforts to keep the system 
going through strikebreakers. 

It was when pickets were taken 
off in many parts of the country 
that the company admitted through 


@ spokesman, that it queried the 


returning workers not directly ai- 
fected by the walkout: 
“Are you prepared to work reg- 
ularly?” : ; ‘ 
When asked what that means, 
the manager usually explained, 


o~ ‘ 
Steel Negotiations 
Put Off ‘indefinitely’ 
Steel wage negotiations. in 
the industry were postponed in- 
itely” as Philip Murray, fresi- 
dept- of the union departed for 
Chicago for prelimi me 2t- 
ings and -sessions oi CIO's 
convention there. This means 
tnat talks are unlikely to re- 
sume until after November 25. 
X 
“Will you pass picket lines?” 
Upon receiving a negative reply 


told “Sorry, your place has been 
filled.” 

The Communication Workers of 
America, the striking CIO union, 
moved immediately to file charges 
of unfair labor practices. The com- 
pany’s action is viewed as a di- 
rect blow at the right of employes 
tc conform to the most elementary 


TUE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTION 
REVEALS FACTIONAL SPLIT 


EAST PITTSBURGH.—Election 
of officers in the IUE-CIO local, 
which won collective bargaiming 
rights in the huge Westinghouse 
E ic plant last spring in a close 
vote, anew the unprinci- 
pled -factionalism and opportunism 
of the IUE. leadership. 

There are about 14,000 em- 
ployed in the plant, several thou- 
sand of whom are claimed by the 
Federation of Westinghouse Inde- 

Salaried Unions. The VE, 
Independent, has retained a large 
number of. members in spite of its 
loss of tation rights.. The 
total vote for IUE candidates for 

resident was 7,384, about one- 


lagent. Wm. Peeler, the lone Ne- 
gro on the executive board, who 
was also elected division steward 
in the copper mill and Linhart 
section, immediately upon Cope- 
land’s election blasted him witb 
the charge that: “The hate ticket 
has won! 


ain] : 
no Negro gets a break in the West- 
inghouse plant.” - Peeler has also 
accused Copeians: of Srying $0 get 
rid of the only Negro girl in 
IUE local offee. — - 


_J\fice announcing plans to 


the returning worker would be 


principle of wumnionism—never to 
pass a picket line of strikers. 
Meanwhile, the strike struggle 
sharpened. A large mobilization 
of Philadelphia police battled pick- 


ets for nearly an hour in an ef- 


trance to the Trinity Exchange 
Building. Eleven were arrested. 

Southern leaders of the CW 
threatened to extend the strike to 
the 50,000 members ‘of the CW in 
that area if he company’s lock- 
out campaign continues. 

The company also issued a 
statement form its New York of- 
hire 
strikebreakers to bring “relief to 
loyal employes’ being overwork- 
ed 


THE LOCKOUT TECHNIQUE 
of the company came close on the 
heels of an iodis to the vast ! 
staff in the 44 states affectec by 
the strike to move immediately fog 
injunctions on the basis of .the 
“Little Taft-Hartley” statutes on 
the books of most states. Within 
three days injunctions were either 
obtained or were in process of con- 
summation in at least eight states 

Alabama granted a statewide in- 
junction. Indiana's major cities in- 
voked restraints on picketing. In- 
junctions were also issued in Cin- 
cinnati, Des Moines, Illinois, Ore- 
gon and hearings were due in New 
Jersey for a statewide ban. 

The strike broke out after elec- 


negotiations began orf a wage re- 
opener. The company now wants 
to tie up the CWA with an 18- 
month pact without a reopener and 
offers an average of 11 cents ap 
hour to be distributed on a 
“merit” basis at the company's own 
discretion. 


fort to clear them from the en< 


tion day, 14 months after futile 


The union is seeking a higher. the 


43, ca'lecting tens of thousands 
signatures in a matter of weeks from the ordinary Joe on the streets 
who puts it on the line at Ebbets Field come summer time. | 

With this huge stack of petitions, a delegation came to see 
Rickey. It-was headed by the late New York City Councilman, 
Peter V. Cacchione, and included Mrs. Lillian Gates, Howard 

ohnson (who was soon to volunteer for combat duty ina mixed © 
ttalion and wind up with two purple hearts and a Jot of Nazi lead), 
and Nat Low, then sports editor of this paper. 

Rickey refused to see the delegation. He sent out an assistant 
who said he would meet only with Councilman Cacchione and Low. 
The assistant doubletalked around the subject for more than an 
hour, refusing to answer Cacchione’s simple question as to whether 


‘the Dodgers were ready to scout. and sign qualified Negro players. 


When it was plain that Rickey’s answer was “no,” Cacchione arose 
and told the assistant, “If this is the way the owners feel, the people 


of Brooklyn will give you the only answer you understand. Then 
youll sign a different tune.” 


THEN CAME the winter meeting, and the dramatic moment 
when Paul Robeson insisted on addressing the magnates, and the 
late Commissioner Ldfidis hesitated, then said OK. Robeson, in- 
trodiced by Landis as “one of the most famous men in the world 
and a great American,” spoke with eloquence and force for about 
per minutes on democracy and Americanism, was applauded, . 

The stenographic record of what followed, never before re- 
vealed, was obtained by Nat Low, and shows that Landis said that 
it should be announced that Robeson’s speech was “considered,” 
but “that the matter is a matter foreach club to determine in getting 
together its baseball team; that no other solution than thai, im 
view of the nature of the operations, is posible.” 

Here comes Mr. Rickey again. “Mr. Commissioner . . . some 
of our clubs are beset with a great many petitions and a great 
many visitations, such as you saw here today. That they become 
embarrassing is not the point; they become time-taking, and, from 
a publicity standpoint, they become important. Is it in order for 
a club to say that this is a matter requiring net only our league 
consideration, but joint consideration, and that the club itself is not 
able to give further statements than it has now given, whatever 
that is?” 

Get this now! Rickey, “embarrassed” by the fan pressure for 
democracy, is trying to get off the hook by “suggesting” to Landis 
that the magnates tell anti-jimcrow © gens that the ion of sign- 
ing Negro players cannot be decided by one team Mit is a league 
matter. 

The move failed because Landis had no desire to be shoved 


' back onto the hot seat again. In 1942, under the insistent pressure 


of the rising campaign, and with over a million signatures piled 
high off his desk, he had finally anonunced that the matter was 
up to the clubs. Now he had to tell Rickey that further evasiveness 
was “indefensible .-. . suspicious men might think that. . . .” 
Rickey interrupted ruefully, “Yes, that is right.” 

FINALLY, WHEN the Daily Worker in company with a 
Negro newspaper, brought three Nego players up to the wartime 
Bear Mountain camp of the Dodgers for a spring tryout in 1945, 
Rickey stalled, finally gave them a farcica] “tryout” of twenty min- 
utes, and then forgot the whole thing. 

With this example, nine days later three young Negro athletes 
named Jackie Robinson, Sam Jethroe and. Marv. Williams walked 
into the traifting camp of the Boston Red Sox and asked to be 
judged. The embarrassed Sox bigwigs hemmed and hawed and 
“couldn't see” the players, writing ‘off Robinson and Jethroe as not a 
big league caliber! 

~ Branch Rickey weighed everything, and being a smart busi- 
nessman, knowing he was licked, decided to turn it into a good 
thing for himself. 

All right. He made the first move. Good. But when he starts . 
piously posing as the only one who ever thought about it or. did. 
anything about it, that's the time to dig up the record. 

A Tutheooiinn, denenental book by Nat Low, -starting with 

ing of the historic campaign in 1936 and ‘going into com- 


plete i} on the things on here; is something you ll 


| want to 


Tith-Hour Stay Spurs Fight for Martinsville , 


The Governor announced that;terested groups, by 
he was postponing the Committee and the 


of the total of workers em- 
ployed. 
There were five slates of candi- 
dates. None of the officers elected y 
got over a third of the total vote, 
with the exception of one of the: 
candidates for chief steyard, who 
got slightly over a third. The 


eet repeat nly: s . 


a and a contract of only one 


However 


Charles : Copeland, the. elected |tims ..of, Virginia, -jimetow ~bynch: |'yani 
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DEARBORN.-—The Ford Motor Co. has be gun the decentralization of its giant} 


Rouge plant which will mean some 30,000 Rouge workers will lose their jobs. This is the 
real reason why layoffs are now taking place and.not the story the company is peddling 


that it’s a “steel shortage” caused 
by a “slowdown” of Rolling Mill 
men 


cations have ever been taken away 
from Ford by the. nt as 


the company falsely claims in. its 
trick to fasten blame for the run- 


’ away layoffs on Rolling Mill 
workers. 


/ 


rs. 


If there was any steel: shortage, 
the simple answer would be to put 
on more workers to produce more 
steel, but the company proceeds in 
its decentralization-runaway shor 
anti-union game to lay off some 
14,000 workers. 


Also part of the layoff is due to 
speedup, reduction of the working 
force, while production standards 


remain the same or are jacked up. 


Washington sources have stated 
that Ford can get all the steel it 
wants for auto production. 


When this fact became known 


Ooo x See ea th i 
YOUR EYES TELL THE STORY 


For a gvod job of 
CLEANING @® PRESSING 
‘ REPAIRING: 

all 


FHIL RAYMCND 
TO 8-8876 


The company makes 50 percent 
of its own steel and no steel .allo- 


POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


IASKOWSKI 


@ harmacy 
5668 MichiPan at 35th St. 


Auto Radio 
Repairs 
Service on All 
Kinds of Radios 
Jack’s Radio Repair Shop 
19514 JOY ROAD 
Phone VE 6-3960 


© Appliances 
© Floor Coverings 


J. GREEN & CO. 


2660 Cratiot — LO 7-1124 


workers against the Rolling Mill 
workers, 

Meanwhile, the new plants of 
Ford fn Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land are rapidly being prepared 
for war production. The Buffalo 
plant will take away most of the 
work in the Press Steel building. 

The Motor Building will. see 
some cf its work going to Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland and some going 
to the Aircraft building in Rouge, 
but with many workers getting 


reshuffle. 

The Casting Machine Building, 
it’s reported will be eliminated at 
the Rouge with a resulting loss of 
jobs here, unless the union is on 
its toes. 

Instead of making the fight that 
of saving the jobs of 30,000 work- 
ers who will be squeezed out by 
the runaway shop moves, the 
Stellato Jeadership never mentions 
the runaway shop but talks of put- 
ting Rolling Mill work on seven 
days. This was done without con- 


shoved out on Miller Road in the 


sulting or getting any direction 
from Local 600 executive board. 

Nothing is said by Stellato of the 
refusal of the company to pay time 
and half for Saturday work and 
double time for Sunday work. 
Does he want the Rolling Mill 
workers. to work for straight time 
on these days? That's what Relling 
Mill workers are asking. 

This ‘is what the pro-company 
“impartial” umpire Shuiman ruled 
recently and was the reason the 
Rolling Mill workers struck for five 
days, fighting both the company 
and Stellato—Reuther five-year 
contract. Stellato ordered them 
back to work. 

‘Why doesn't Stellato call into 
session the Committee set up by 
the Executive Board of the local 
to fight the runaway shop? Why 
isn't the issue being made the 
runaway shop, when Stellato knows 
that's the company’s game. These 
are the questions Ford workers feel 
they should fight on if 30,000 
workers jobs are to be saved. 


For 10,000 


fore any “pattern” was set either 
by the UAW-CIO or CIO unions 
here. : 


Here’s the score: 

Whirlpool Corp.,. St. Joe, Mich., 
as a result of. strike won for 3,000 
workers, 10 cents an hour wage 
increase, plus pension plan. 

Ironite Co., 500 workers, Mt. 
Clements, won 8% cents an hour, 
plus 1% cents for improved vaca- 
tion in July; in October won aw 
other 8 cents across the board. 

Bronson Reel Co., 200 workers; 
642cents to day workers, 7 cents to 
piece-workers, 2 cents on improved 
group insurance, 142 cent on im- 
proved vacation in July, 1950. In 
October won. an additional 6'% 
cents to 7% cents general wage 
increase. 

Vickers Inc., 1,200 workers; 
won 7-4 cents in improved pen- 
sions and group insurance last Oc- 
tober. Won 10 cents an hour 
across the board Sept. 4, 1950. 

Jay Electric, 75 workers; won 
10 cents an hour in April, 5 cents 
in October. . 

Power Equipment, 180 - work- 
ers; 10 cents per hour last April 
and vacation . improvements; an- 
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other 5 cents in October. | 
McMalion-Hennecke Co., 85 


2, 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
. DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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UE Wins Pay Hikes 


in State 


DETROIT.—United Electrical Workers Union (Inde- 
pendent) has won wage increases for close to 10,000 workers 
in Michigan. Many of these wage increases were won be- 


workers; 4 cents an hour raise, 5 
cents for group insurance January, 
1950. Six cents general wage in- 
crease and,9 cents and. 11 cents 
for skilled workers in October. © 


Dongan Electric — Manufac- 
turing Co., 70 workers; 10 cents 
wage increase in May, 5 cents 
additional in October. 


Seneca Electric, 15 workers; 
11% cents general wage increase 
in June, another 5 cents in Oc- 


tober. 


Square D. Co., 1,100 workers; 
4 cents general boost; 7 cents for 
skilled, plus pension and vacation 
improvement. In July another 5 
cents general wage increase and 7 
cents for skilled. 


St. Joe Machine Co., 50 work- 
ers; 7 cents won in May and now 
5 cents additional as of October, 
1950. | 


AMI, Inc., 215 workers; 7 cents 
in base rates of incentive workers 
and 9 cents, 10 cents and 15 cents 
to rates of skilled and day work- 
ers. Average boost over 10 cents 
an hour. 


Fairbanks, Morse Co., 200 
workers; won 6 cents general 
wage boost and 1 cent for inequity 
adjustments, also a rension plan. 


Electro-Voice, Inc., 120 work- 
ers; won from 5 cents to 20 cents 
an hour increases in May, 1950. 
In October won another 5 cents 
general wage increase. 

Electric Motor Repair Shops, 
five of them, 125 workers; won) 
wage increases of 64 cents to 16% 
cents per hour; average more than 
10 -cents on overall basis. In 


November, 1950, just won an 
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‘On Woodward 


. DETROIT.—A victorious campaign to smash the scourge 
of jimcrow in restaurants in Detroit is under way by the 
Detroit Branch of the NAACP. Arthur Johnson, executive- 


Secretary of the Detroit Branch, 
told the Michigan Worker thal 
practically every restaurant ‘on 
Woodward Avenue, up to Warren 
Avenue with the exception of one 
called the Présto, has served Ne- 
groes, 

He said among those restaurants 
that have served Negro citizens are 
Greenfield's, the Phoenix, and. the 
Transportation Buildmg down- 
town. 

Mr. Johnson stressed that citi- 
zens should follow up the case if 
they are discriminated against, tak- 
ing the case to the prosecutor's 
ofice under the Diggs anti-dis- 
crimination act. 

He said that the Proescutor’s 
office was informing restaurants of 
the law and warning them that 
they must serve all people equally. 

The restaurants warned by the 
prosecutor have been serving Ne- 
gro guests, he said. 

Mr. Johnson said that in cases 
where. citizens did not follow 


- 


through themselves but did phone 
in a complaint to the NAACP 
office, the office would follow 
through‘ and-take the case to the 
prosecutor's office. But he stressed 
the need for an alert citizenry 
ready themselves to take up the 
fight against discrimination. 
Johnson also called on the offici- 
als of Briggs Local 212 (UAW) to 
take i late steps to end dis- 
crimination in restaurants around 
the Briggs-Mack plant. He reter- 
red to efforts by Briggs workers to 
break discrimination in ‘the area’s 
restaurants. and called upon the 
Local's officials to take effective 
action forsthe enforcement of the 
Michigan Civil Rights Law. 
Workers at Cadillac, and Chrys- 
ler Local 7 have taken succesful 
action in the fight against restau- 
rant jimcrow. Some 30 restaurants 


around Cadillac plant and 4 


around Chrysler ‘now serve. 
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FIRM HERE OFFERING 


DETROIT.—Stool pigeon outfits 
here are drumming up business on 
the grounds of “alarming infiltra- 
tion of potential saboteurs in all 
industrial fields.” 

In letters to prospective clients 
these outfits openly state that 
“masses of positive evidence, 
gathered by government and pri- 
vate agencies, leave no doubt that 
the present situation is desperate.” 

In their letters to employers, one 
of which came across our desk, the 
Selvidge Secret Service stands 
ready to offer service “be it from 


the lowest form . . ..to the highest/ 


branch. . . .” Significantly they 
say they specialize in “illegal ac- 
tivities.” 

It is groups like these that the 
employers flooded the auto indus- 
try oman with, using hundreds of 
stools who spied on the workers 
to prevent the union being set up. 


16,000 at Mich. 
Bell Strike 


DETROIT. — Sixteen thousand 
Michigan telephone workers, mem. 
bers of the CIO Communications 
union were on strike last week for 
wage increases and against a pro- 
posed 18-month wage freeze de- 
manded by the company. 

Other issues were: refusal of the 
Michigan company to grant any 
form of union security, though «t 
has no-strike clause in its contract 
with CWA-CIO; refusal of com- 
pany to agree to seniority in pro- 
motions; refusal to arbitrate as final 
step on contracts and grievances. 


additional 5 cents to 8% cents gen- 
eral wage boost also. 

Oliver Machine, 200 workers, 
2 plants; 7% ‘cents an hour wage 
increase won in September, 1950, 


continuing negotoations now for 


TO PROVIDE ‘STOOLS’ 


Despite the fact that UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther’s cohort Gov. 
“Soapy’ Williams is still in office, 
these stool pigeon outfits even have 
a state license to operate. 
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WE STRUCK AT 


Philadelphia. 


Dear Edi “4 
silent we tell you-why 4,000 of us at. General Electric in West Cops Attack 


th. — 
verison en te = tien | Done Strikers SM «PENNA. 
0 
=< aaghe now teed wate daests ts oat them to third One otF : ta : f | 
a. P — Fotige, : 
king | (Q@uwam EDITION 


The news got around fast and out we went in protest. But | working in behalf of the larges 
we weren't just supporting the welders. We all had beefs since | corporation in the world, club 
the company is trying the same thing in other departments. striking telephone workers here 
. For example, there were 28 men working on one job. Seven | (ast week. 
- ‘were laid off and they expected those left to produce the same This first renewal of mass, anti- 
- amount as the 28. That’s want and simple speedup. labor police violence since the} -« 
| Philco strike two years ago, Oc- 
; THE COMPANY is trying a cut down on Negro workers, |eyrred at two warehouses in North- 
‘ too.- During the war there were about 400 Negroes employed east Philadelphia, one owned by | 
throughout the GE plant. Now many are being fired and no new | Bell Telephone, the othér by 
on renee are being soa oa fire only two left out of | Western Electric. a —_ é, 
or 18 who once wor in my department. Both companies are subsidiaries 7 
That's what's pappesng ol over the place. The guys were, |of the. American Telephone and a> on eb Gee Gre. nee et eee 


* and-still are, plenty sore ut it. Telegraph Corp., which in turn is 


_ As I see it, the solution is not to let the company get away | a subsidiary of International Tele- 96. xe 
with a single attempt to cut our rates or speed us up. The kind | phone and Telegraph, the world’s Vol. XV, No. 47 <=> * November 19, 1950 


of unity we had when we went out is what we need all the. time | largest corporstion. In 2 Sections, Section 1 16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 
__ to oe ee i the company from working us harder and harder for less |— 


——.. |\Sfeel Profits Zoom 


‘Win Pay Rise in 
d At Workers’ Expense 
‘Gas. S ervice BETHLEHEM.—While Philip Murray secretly conducts negotiations with the steel 


PHILA ioe |trust on the steelworkers’ demands for a wage increase, information is being released ex- 
buildings oor pcos topes so oes roberta ae posing how the steel bosses are making more money than ever at the workers expense. 


for 5,000. building service workers accepted a wage increase © Take the Bethlehem Steel Co. months of 1949, Bethlehem madejtons of steel. A year ago they 
offered by the landlords. In the first nine months of this |¢93 000,000. made 10,459,000 tons. 
: The landlords offered a 10-cent-an-hour raise for full-time |year its profits were more than * Situations: like that led to three 
_ employes and seven and one-half cents for sree Brew women. | $90,000,000. In the same period) BETHLEHEM WORKER S\|walkouts here recently involving 
_ The workers are members of Local 69, AFL Building Service Em- |of 1949 profits were more than however, had to work harder than|1,000 men. In the company’s 
ployes Union. 082,000,000. In the same period |eyer to make those profits for the| Lackawanna (New York) plant, the 
The workers are among the lowest paid in any field. Their jof 1949 profits were more than company. Between July and Sep-|great majority of 17,000 workers 
-bosses, however, include some of the wealthiest banks and real | $82,000,000. And 1949 was a rec-/tember they produced a new high|walked out over the firing of a 
estate moguls in the country. Kingpin among these is Albert M. |ord year. of almost 4,000,000 tons of steel,|grievance committeeman. Six hun- 
_ Greenfield, big-wig in Democratic Party circles, department store, | Between July and September|compared to 3,176,000 tons for|dred Negro workers struck at the 
hotel and transit operator. the period when the Korean war|the same period last year. Sparrow Point (Maryland) plaat 
» Freight elevator operators make as little as 91 cents an | started, Bethlehem made $33,000,-| From January to September of|and about 1,000 struck recently at 


hour, for which they have to stand all day while operating the }000. For the same _ three|1950 they produced 11,138,000! Johnstown, Pa. 
elevator in addition to helping load and unload the elevators. | ) 


ass Break 
‘oward 3d 
” Party Seen 


PHILADELPHIA.—Pennsylvania Progressive Party lead - 
ers are meeting this weekend to chart their party’s course in 


the next 12 en.dirw with an eye toward beginning their cam- 


: NOW d the 1951 elec- 
aoa rasa op xan: social welfare policies, turned fram 


The future course of the third|the Democrats ‘in 1950, blaming 
‘party movement in Pennsylvania|them primarily for the Korean war 
Sninabtedihy will be influenced by|22¢ the danger of a war with 
the development of an apparently China. ) 
paradoxical situation arising out of} The Republicans capitalized on 


the recent elections, in which: this mood of the workers. Not 


ny poem scored poowgl by campaigning for peace ‘but by Thousands of these leaflets urging steelworkere to unite behind the drive for a 25 cents wage hike 
system tec wo bloc of ene (Continued on Page 8) have been distributed by the Communist Party at steel plants throughout Pennsylvania. 


aot nace Aiffacks on Local NAACP H el a 


results the GOP won overwhelm- 


ingly in Pennsylvania, mainly be- _g 

cause of the* complete sellout by ite fy } | 

most. top trade union leaders to the Ow oO = 

pro-war’ policies of the Truman “ 


Administration. PHILADELPHIA.~-The attempt of the national officers : 

The cra THE ATTACK upon the Phila. program—from Point Four for ex 
for. acre cgrremeeneas ‘tines of the National Association for the Advancenient of Colored adelphia branch oaa from the|Pploiting the peoples of colonial 
Francis Myers who ran on an out-|People to withdraw the charter of the Philadelphia branch fact that the national NAACP lead. | Countries to armed intervention in 


and-Out pro-war. ticket” His plat-|is of concern to all- progressives. lifted, using as a pretext the falsc| ers have .sold out completely to Korea and China. 


‘form. completely ignored —_ Because of the position of the Support for Administration pol> 
legislation and stressed his pro-| NAACP in the Negro community, charge of “Communist influence, | the war policy of the Truman Ad- lat: teee eet siteel wnneie thew 


tivities from support of a e fact that it has been a center of| harm will have been done to) pinistration. The struggle for-Ne 

seam 1941 to thant of Amer- siting many different trends of|Negro- white unity. The — gro rights takes a back seat while abandonment of militant struggle 

ican a ion in Korea in 1950. belief, whatever happens to it will} 7°Y national leadership will label Walter White, Roy Wilkins, Judge} against the jimcrow system for ‘fear 

eS oe who in 1948 saw injhave an effect upon the entire cw in their effort wikia William Hastie, and the other na-| o¢ embarrassing the State Depart- 
- .. Truman's elécticn the possibility of| Negro rights movement in this|°"Y itant cooperation etween! tional directors of the Association «its effort to sell the United 
_ a ‘fulfillment: of - their desire for| city. Negro and white progressives in drum sh support among the men 

" peace-and extension | of Now Deali If the charter of the NAACP is! the NAACP as “Communism.”* all the Tyemen 
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SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1956 


s Face Rent Hikes 


One of the paramount issues facing Congress when it reconvenes Nov. 27 is the 


question of rent control. Rent curbs are slated to end in more than 2,000 communities Cc hi v lee iti 
Dec. 317 woes federal controls end in all cities that have not voted to continue them. This | nes e e eg | on 


figure does not take in the thou- 


sands of: communities that have | 
already been decontrolled by the 
Federal Housing Agency.’ ~ 


The present federal rent law 


ue rmits local communities to ex- . 
Bribery in Bonn | ae controle: by. ciflier popula Nine representatives of the Central People’s Govern- 
Pee ee defending civil Iiherti vote or iocal government ment of China are winging their way toward- Lake Success 
nas: becuse te nm wuts pk peas = Be sna apres =n peoviding the action is taken be-|and the United Nations as this is being written. The press 
able to get nationally prominent erm yer: ore the end of the year. In the/and the Truman Administration |7— Pe 
last election 200 communities|/have generally sought to suppress State Dep’t Map 
| voted to extend control for an- the stated purpose of the Chinese 
other six months until June 30,/spokesmen in coming to the UN Shows Tibet Is 
1951, making some 500 cities and/—to obtain a peaceful settlement/Part of China 
towns which have taken advan-jof the Korean war and to safe-}  WACHINGCTON.—The ting ‘ol 


be yen! tage of the law's “local o rd the 
defendants have appealed. to attornies a Fee es cal option" guard the peace in Asia and the|cs.i4. sabtidhed by the State De- 


in other countries—Herbert Evatt, of Stee FI ‘ : : Muhbok. “hones that: She 
mitrabios 2 ce ee ushed by his electoral victory,) The action of the Chinese gov-|?* ws et is 
Sdisden-te help on ew bt a th. iy Sen. Robert Taft (R-O) has al-jernment_ in rejecting the UN el vee the Chinese Communists 
The Student Council of the New ) | ie ready predicted that Congress will) urity Council bid to discuss the at erseniacom tained cars 
York School of Social Work, a Colum- | £ not renew rent controls. He said|Chinese “intervention” in Korea, 5 map is contained in’ the 
bia Universit aduate school, has oe he was against a special rent law|while accepting the invitation to er Rye i bs er ps 
“lled = f ° S. students to join a despite the continued housing} press its charges of Truman-Mac- on China, issued Aug: + 9; 1949. 
ca 3 upon @ Seagate * shortage and that if any rent legis-| Arthur ep in Formosa, has|!t reveals that Tibet is a province 
in a drive to repea lation was passed he preferred to|non-plussed and outraged the sup- of ‘China. 


. The Supreme Court agreed to re- | see it tied t and prices.|porters of Wall Street -polic The White Paper also reveals . 
view the Wisconsin law barring strikes ie , - bree at lay hades eattinn: theniby, that Formosa is part of China, 


in public utilities. .. . considers ee just as the Chinese Peoples Re- 
Left. and rightwing Japanese _ WHAT IS IN STORE for the myth i re ig tng d ~ public has claimed since seizure 
unions have been biasting het decker Je racy | of war a great mass of Americans if rent|war in Korea to the Chinese main-|°f the island by the U. S. Navy 
. Pastor Martin Niémoe de. a a ~ coe on nar nemtenls are not écktimued con be land, and that this threat centers under President Truman’s Yara 
many is against rearmament. . estern Germany g seen by what happened’ in Loyjs- lin the Truman’s “armed interven-| — 


: : {tion in Korea” and “armed aggres-| THE WILLINGNESS ‘of the 

Barbed Wire ville, aa. nee part < = sion” against Formosa. People's Government to send its 
| ‘is contro another ion * tati ; 

- rocked by charges of bribery involving one- decontrolled. A rental survey by} CHINA’S REPLY to the UN +e eit ? moe fem —— Paes 

pete fourth of the lower house of the Bonn Par- the U: S. area rent office revealed| ty Lage ; ¥ 

: li eae | ae ee chine into 4 new 7 Oe :. id, rejécting discussion of the|which has-refused to grant member- 

a lamen ps ma g that a four-room unit not under “one-sided and malicious Mac- ship to China's lawful government 


ee tee supply de t at Bordeaux found signs declar- control rents at $100. monthly| Arthur rt of Peking’s alleged emonstra | 
: © ae ne: Yeon eaux, bor Hb Pace snc Re 0 while another unit of the same|intervention in Korea, hes evoked re nen shentel ma is that 
meme ee, for the A Americans.” . . . Austrian ‘prices t size several blocks away rents for|hysterical denunciation from the | truly seeks to safeguard the peace. 
ae alee another jump though wages remain frozen. . . . $62.50. In another case a four-|press and radio, which had fore-| The Peking government’s com- 
tee Poland is offering coal at cheap prices room apartment, uncontrolled, ‘seen a free-for-all of indiscriminate ment that the Chinese volunteers 

to Western Europe, which faces _ wood rents for $25 weekly, compared/slander against China, a sort of}in Korea are in the tradition of 

ter because it can't afford to pay price 10 with $63 monthly fei a coal Senator McCarthy spectacle on an} Lafavette’s volunteers in our own 
U. S. coal, which Marshall Plan re insist international scale. American revolution was under- 

must be used. . . . Coal prices m 7" — Instead, the Chinese representa-| scoring, meanwhile, the fact that 
Pavia! province, Italy, won a S2day sire’. . . All branches =) soonle Ser ho wiibduasal cf alll viuch te Gib ocodin aabariation 
, $9 Y aay 

of Italian labor joined in calling a nationwide strike for wage : | Risin wes ' "tam ill ay sith ct Sis ne 
increases, . basis for = ay wf establishment of : Peace-loving Amiericans will 
The Cuban House of Representatives reiterated its demand as peace on the peninsula. The Chi-|thus have, in the presence here of 


that Puerto Rican Nationalist leader Albizu Campos not be 34} nese are expected to point to the|the first official representatives of 
: : illegal and unilateral seizure of| People’s China the opportunity for 


harmed. +». The agp ee ad | a Formosa and the many MacArthur] renewed insistence on the adoption 
repressive measures m Puerto Rico. .. . elect <i violations of China's: mainland, as|through the UN of measures to 
who. defeated Marcantonio in a three-party gangup, wants the | 7 evidence of Washington’s hostile| halt the Korea war and prevent 


Puerto Rican area of East Harlem, supporters: of Marcantonio 7 and aggressive - policy. | . its spread to China and the world, 


(about 60 percent), “behind barbed wire.” . . . . . % 
Profits for American Telephone & Telegraph the first nine <i P | 
months of this year were 27 percent above the first nine months ) . 4 r 0 or a 's 


of last year—but telephone workers are still being locked out. 


.. « Los Angeles auto dealers have filed suit to stsop enforce- : | Fa Yq 

sah af Guu WT, waetling eaaiaaar eta... UE Ss AP n on eace ongress 
local leaders approved a Westinghouse agreement for an 11- | ) . 

. cent raise plus a reopener in five months. . . . An agreement Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s scheme to shatter the 


was reached in the six-week strike of newspaper mailers and _ | apartment of like size in the same|Second World Peace Congress backfired this week as world 

delivery drivers in Pittsburgh. . . . AFL teachers in Chica mo neighborhood. protest rose against his action that banned most of the dele- 

have asked for a pay raise. . . UAW Local 51 —— ) Another survey on rents in New| gates from entering England. 

demanded. an end to secret negotiations at Chrysler. . . . Ford York State also revealed that the| _ Five-sixths of the American *del-d both groups. This is an open ad- 

workers at Windsor, Canada, turned thumbs down on Walter bulk of all rent increases in the|egation of 65 was excluded from] ™ission that fear of discussion has 

Reuther's five-year contract. . ... soint wage negotiations were decontrolled areas were in the low| Britain. Included were such reli-|'ePlaced loyalty to the principle 

begun by Distributive Workers District 65 with nearly all major [rent categories, 63 percent being| gious and Negro leaders as Mrs.|°f freedom.” 

department stores n New Yotk. ... ° in units renting for ee than $30, Theresa ichincen ot Washington, * | 

15-Ce Bee ; per month prior to the decontrol chairman of the Civil Liberties: BRITAIN, ITSELF, was the 
nt r | dzte. Over half rose at least 25|Committee of the Internationa'} scene of uproar as spokesmen from 


. | os percent, with an average rent in-| Benevolent and Protective Order 
The Agriculture Department predicts the nation’s fourth crease. in the 25 to 40 percentlof Elks and the Rev. pobre scerdanartypr gee 


largest crops this year. . . . But the Bureau of Labor Statistics range. Uphaus, of New Haven, executiv: | 
announced that prices for-most ley foods in New York City “* secretary of the National Labor) rose in the House of Commons to 
were still rising,im October, . Medium rental for vacant THE H”USING CRISIS which|and Religious Foundation. Manyjdemand an explanation for this 
apartments in New York is $91. . . Beer in New York will continues unabated’ because of the conynee 1b prc leg —— scandal which put Britain's “tradi- 
go up to 15 cents a glass soon... .. Attomey General McGrath hat papebiore . : ; tion of free speech” to shame be- 
try which’ recently raised prices again: . om cok erg ing program for low income | saw, Sain aauns gene pebihes The Committee for Peaceful Al- 


up immediately after election results were. snnousiced. groups will grow even. worse if| tious were heki greeting the peace 
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_-.-. Called on the initiative of 10 nationally known leaders BRIDGES , T Real Branch Rickey Story 
. = f labo d ] fro NOW THAT BRANCH RICKEY has departed the Brooklyn 
of progressive unions, a conference 0 r delegates from EE ri sey tia rincion 3 a orrmgpetegnin 
7 ; ‘ : _|Radio and Machine Work ¢| scene, let's ack into the question o role in ending base- 
all parts of the country will be held in Washington Novem ) al chine Workers of| } oy Wes ha the: bacly bie ‘wheal think 
| Remarkén: Abeomn Miss dent jimcrow. e the lonely big wheel thinking it up and 
ber 28 to develop a united strug- THE CALL was si by: United Public Wikia .. ane doing it all by himself, as he likes to have people think, and as the 
gle against new attacks to reac- Bridges whan, ve SRR berg “ "| movie “The Jackie Robinson Story” pretends? Hardly. In fact, 
tion. It will be held in Turners a pa al i amegpon: pl “Foilure Mr. Rickey was AGAINST signing Negro players and was just 
Arena, 1341 “W” St., N.W., Wash-|pational Longsho on the part of labor 7 
: , N.W., . ; as ; smart enough to make the first move and cash in when he. felt 
ington, D.C. housemen’s Union; Maurice Travis,,; NOW to fight for the immediate , ie 
on, D. : rosa - International] repeal of pest the pressure of the fans making a little democracy inevitable. Here 
The -issues stressed by the 10itjion of "Mine, Mill and Smelter aiininstenn laws .and aga is some baseball history: 
ne gs of ao tables gy Workers; Ben Gold, president, In-| freeze will pave the way for ad- Rickey took over from erratic Larry MacPhail as Brooklyn 
egg eO hen ep .°¥| ternational Fur and Leather Work-| ditional legislation of this nature| General Manager in 1943. As bead man, he was in full charge. 
a rollback in and effective| ers Union; Hugh Bryson, presi- | and for a further worsening of the| Wanting to know where he stood on the vital question of Negro 
rent contfol ea gle “emer |dent, National Union of Marine economic status of American work- players, the Communist Party of Brooklyn carried on a whirlwind 
Taft-Hartley, me amy 48-|Cooks and Stewards; Arthur Os-| ers,” warned the call. petition drive in the winter of “43, co'lecting tens of thousands of 
me 8 laws, tter @ measure! on president, Distributive, Pro-| The call cited the skyrocketing} Signatures in a matter of weeks from the ordinary Joe on the streets 
ag soon. cessing and Office Workers of Am-|profits-of corporations and the new} Whe puts it on the line at Ebbets Field come summer time. 
_ The opening of the conference erica; Joseph Selly, president, Am-|moves to shift the growing war| _. With this huge stack of petitions, a delegation came to see 
is timed with the second day of|erican’ Communications Associa-|burden on the backs of the work-| Rickey. It was headed by the late New York City Councilman, 
the reconvened session of Con- |ti#n: Ernest deMaio, president, | ers. Peter V. Cacchione, and included Mrs. Lillian Gates, Howard - 
gress. The conference call and/pistrict 11, United Electrical, Ra-| The move for the conference 4 ohnson (who was soon to volunteer for combat duty in a mixed 
arrangements are being handled dio and Machine Workers of Am-|is also supported activel by a ttalion and wind up with two purple hearts and a lot of Nazi lead), 
from the National Labor Confer-| erica. Grant Oakes, secretary-treas-|number of city mutual aid bodies| 29d Nat Low. then sports editor of this paper. : 
ence, 210 W. 50 St., New York. J|urer, District 11, United Electrical] consisting mainly of independent Rickey refused to see the delegation. He sent out an assistant 
Delegates are requested from|Radio and Machine Workers of| progressive unions in New York, who said he would meet only with Councilman Cacchione and Low. 
national or Jocal bodies, regard-| America; James McLeish, presi- |Chicago, Los Angeles and other| The assistant doubletalked around the subject for more than an 
Jess of union affiliation. dent, District 4, United Electrical,’ areas. hour, refusing to answer Cacchione’s simple question as to whether 
the Dodgers were ready to scout and sign“qualified Negro players. 
When it was plain that Rickey’s answer was “no,” Cacchiéne arose 


Phone Workers Screened 72 ee creel ene 


youll sign a different tune.” 


: e eo t 9 THEN CAME the winter meeting, and the dramatic moment 
| For Anti-Union Lo al ' when Paul Robeson insisted on addressing the magnates, and the 
a a pape Landis on then said OK. Robeson, in- 
| pee , trodu y Landis as “one of the most famous men in the world 
Bell Telephone confronted its employes with its own principle of unionism—never to| 2nd a great American,” spoke with eloquence and force for about 
special “loyalty oath”—a pledge to pass picket lines—before| pass a picket line of strikers. twenty minutes on democracy and Americanism, was applauded, 
they could return to their jobs. This ultimatum kas re-| Meanwhile, the strike struggle} 20d Jeft. 
sulted in the lockout of an esti--7~ | “\ sharpened. A large mobilization The stenographic record of what followed, never before re- 
mated 15,000 workers ef com-|§¢eef Negotiations cf Philadelphia police battled pick-| Ve@led, was obtained by Nat Low, and shows that Landis said that 
panys long lines division from ‘ ‘ , -|ets for nearly an hour in an ef- it should be announced that Robeson'’s speech was considered, 
coast to coast because they refused|Put Off ‘indefinitely’ [fort to clear them from the en-| but “that the matter is a matter for each club to determine in getting 
So pend pickets of Westera, Elec- Seosl_ wens. negotictions .in |t™amce. to the Trinity Exchange together its baseball team; that no other solution than that, in 
tric, the maintenance and ¢quip-| the industry were postponed in- | Building. Eleven were arrested. | V° of the nature of the operations, is posible.” 
ment division of the 43-sttae Bell itely” as Philip Murray, ptesi- Southern leaders of the CW Here’ comes Mr. Rickey again. “Mr. Commissioner .. . some . 
system. | dent of the union departed for |threatened t8 extend the strike to| ©f Our clubs are beset with a great many petitions and a great 
The strike of 16,000 Western! Chicago .for preliminery me:t- the 50,000 members of the CW in pane visitations, such as ae oe here today. That they become 
Electric and 16,000 Michigan Bell] ings and sessions of the CIO's that area if he company’s lock-| ©™ Sete a - hog point; they become time-taking, and, from 
workers tounded out the first week| convention there. This means |0ut campaign continues. r- 9 standpoint, they become important. Is it in order for 
with the union invoking a “on-| tnat talks are unlikely to re- | The company also issued a 7 pe to say that this is a matter requiring not only our league 
azain off- again” picketing policy| sume until after November 25. |statement form tig New -Yeek of cre eration, but joint consideration, and that the club itself is not 
tc harass and “confuse” the com-|\ cae no ee ar a 5 aad ume further statements than it has now given, whatever 
pany’s efforts to keep the system); you pass picket lines?” strikebreakers to bring ‘relief to Cet thi | Rickey. “ .- 
ss Aeal eenidhnwas” leche “sume: is now! Rickey, “embarrassed” by the fan pressure for 
oo oe ee ec aihss Planer mgd eg a td 28 democracy, is trying to get off the hook by “suggesting” to Landis 


that the magnates tell -anti-jimcrow fighters that the question of sign- 
off in many parts.of the country|told “Sorry, your place has been| THE LOCKOUT TECHNIQUE) jing Negro players cannot be decid gore ph, 


that the company admitted through | filled.” , of the company came close on the| matter. by one team but is a league 


~—_ 


a spokesman, that it queried the} ‘The Communication Workers of| heels of an order to the vast legal The move failed because Landis had no desire to be shoved 
returning~workers not directly af-| america, the striking CIO union,|Staff in the 4% states affectec by| back onto the hot seat again. In 1942, under the insistent pressure 
fected by the walkout: moved immediately to file charges the strike to move immediately for| of the rising campaign, and with over a million signatures piled. 
“Are you prepared to work reg-| of unfair labor practices. The com- Injunctions on the _ basis of the high on his desk, he had finally anonunced that the matter was 
-ularly?. pany’s action is viewed as a di-| Little Taft-Hartley” statutes on} up to theclubs. Now he had to tell Rickey that further evasiveness 
When asked what that means,|rect blow at the right of employes|the books of most states. Within) was “indefensible . ... suspicious men might think that. .. .” 


: 3 : tary| three, days injunctions were either! Rickey imterru ruefully, “Yes, that is right.” 
the manager usually explained,'tc conform to the most elementary lisaltar woreda ts pir pac on y pted y, Yes is righ 


. | summation in at. least eight states | .. FINALLY, WHEN the Daily Worker in eempany with a 
IUE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTION Alabama granted a statewide in- Negro newspaper, brought three Negro players up to the wartime 
| | junction. Indiana’s major cities in- Bear Mountain camp of the Dodgers for a spring tryout in 1945, 
we voked restraints on picketing. In- Rickey stalled, finally gave them a farcical “tryout” of twenty min- 
REVE ALS i. ACTION Al. SPLIT junctions were also issued in Cin- utes, and then forgot the whole thing. : | 
cinnati, Des Moines, [linois, Ore- ol Ie _— ee me ap = Frag Negro athletes 
= ‘on. _| gon and hearings were due in New| "4™ ackie Robinson, Sam Jethroe an rv Wilhams walke 
PF pede peo Cm age om a Jone “a jersey for a statewide ban. - the training camp of the Boston Red Sox and asked to be 
‘which won collective bargaining|was also elected division steward| | The strike broke out after elec-| judged. The embarrassed Sox bigwigs hemmed and hawed and 
rights in the huge Westinghouse|in the copper mill and Linhart tion day, 14 months after .tutile Sap cage players, writing off Robinson and Jethroe as not a 
Electric plant last spring in a close| section, immediately upon Cope- negotiations began on a wage re-| "8 Sark Richey wei satanic a At aiid 
vote, revealed anew the unprinci-|land’s election blasted him with | OP&™«T- The company now wants : ighed we rything, & a sma oe” 
pled -factionalism and opportunism |the c that: “The hate ticket|to tie up. the CWA with an 16-) D&ssman, rate he was licked, deci to tum K mto a gon 
of the IUE leadership. thes won month pact without a reopener and) thing for himset, se aa 
The bout 14,000 em- Peeler predicted that Copeland offers an average of 11 cents ap; | right. He “ roth e wa ca ut —— a — 
+ cade aoe 1 thou.| “will t certainly see to it that| hour to be distributed on~ a| Piously posing as the only one who ever “oe oe agama 
rand of whom are claimed by the|no Negro gets a break in the West-| “merit” basis at the company’s own} an Soe & Sere Se oe book rig tag eg OS 
Fenn of Wind ine neh Et Fe aking « higher i Segiae oe Ao cmp 138 and ning i 
laried Unions, The U ing to. get|’ union is ga r| | 
— Sa E, ye a ae plete 
3) 


ent, has retained a large | rid of the only Negro gi raise and a contract of only one wip on the things touched pn here, is somet youll 
of members in spite of its| TUE local office. | year. | want to read. 


=Tith-Hour Sta rs Fight for Martinsville 7 = 


An 11th-hour stay of execution terested groups, by the Virginia, World Federation of Trade 


Unions, representiag 75,000,000 
got over a third of the total vote, |'Va. by the combined . efforts of|to pass on a : officials of two important 


with the exception of one of the/the National Association ‘for certiorari by attorneys of the national unions, the | 
; . | : EE adh | Workers and the Mine, Mill and 
cot slightly over a thind, The |Aova pene Gente Siistion “of Wiehe , worldwide pro-|Smelter Workers, had: also wired 
petition for writs. of habeas corpus. i : 

However, the Governor was also 
confronted the prospect of a 


ee ee eee eet tee 


| : if pnions, churches 
Virginia .. jimorow.. dyach- | , ih . dtopdhdante® Wwit'se ¢audi re d delega DC. OFRARIZAY ONS, 
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Steel City Phone Workers 
Picket Main Bell Exchanges 


PITTSBURGH. — Some 500 
-workers, of whom 100 are em- 
ployed in the Western Electric 
plant and 400 are WE installation 
workers~employed in most of the 
39 Bell Telephone Co. exchanges 
here and in nearby cities, walked 
off their jabs in a CIO Communica- 
tions Workers Union strike. 

Picket lines were thrown around 
the big Bell Telephone Co. build- 
ing and the other main exchanges. 
The 600 Long Lines employees, 
mostly women long © distance 
switchboard operators and skilled 
plant equipment, transmission and 
testboard men workers, refused to 
cross the picket lines. Chief stew-’ 
ard J. D. Dunphy of CWA’s Divi- 
sion 10 announced the long dis- 
tance workers were supporting the 
strike 100 percent. 


* 


MASSING OF 100 policemen at 
the telephone companys main 
building downtown on the first day 

of the strike was pointed to by 
Dunphy as “an awful lot of officers 
to be standing around, doing noth- 
ing, when they might be.employed 
on more important duty elsewhere. 
There were from four to six police- 
men for each of our pickets,” he 
charged. 

Eighty percent of the pickets on 
Armistice Day were ex-Gls, “who 
normally would have been march- 
ing in the Armistice Day parade,” 
he declared. Pickets work in two- 
hour shifts. 

On the other hand, Mayor David 
Lawrence and the police heads 
were complimented by H. K. Greg- 
ory, district manager for the tele- 
phone company, on the “swell” job 
the city police have been. doing. 
“The mounted officers,” he said 
“are doing especially effective 
work.” In past years one of the 
bitterest complaints of union work- 
ers was the way-in which mounted 
police officers-rode into peaceable 
crowds and belabored workers 
right and left with their riot sticks. 

. 

THIS “ESPECIALLY EFFEC- 
TIVE WORK” resulted in a series 
of disturbances Nov. 10 at the 
building, as a result of which eight 
strikers were arrested, including 
John Shaffer, president of CWA 
Division 10, and two policemen. At 
a hearing the next: morning before 
Magistrate = Fiourcci, one 
striker was fined $10 and the other 
strikers were released. 

The two policemen were also re- 


the Police Trial Board. Assistant 
Chief of Police Andrew Charles 
said the officers had been drinking. 

The “crime” of the striker who 
was fined seems to have been that 
he called a telephone company 
investigator “the same thing Pres- 
ident Truman tagged on a certain 
Washington columnist,” according 
to the Pittsburgh Daily Reporter. 
The reference is to Drew Pearson 
whom the President publicly term- 
naa oak lt 


Phila. NAACP 


(Continued from Page 1) 
States brand of democracy to the 
world: 7 


* 
THE 


NAACP LEADERSHIP 
first tried to apply its new line last 
February at the Emergency Mo- 
bilization on Civil Rights in Wash- 
ington where registering delegatés 
were screened by an assortment of 
social Democrats and Trotzkyites 
to be sure progressives were bar- 
red. | 
This policy was continued_at the 
Boston national convention this 
summer where an anti-Communis! 
resolution was pushed through, 
giving the national board power to 
investigate and lift the charters of 
branches. | 

The Philadelphia branch has 
had a progressive history. It open- 
ed this fall's activity with a vigor- 
ous Campaign against police brutal- 
ity in several sections of the city. 
For a long time the national of- 
fice has been trying to squelch the 
most militant voices here. With 
the aid of some local members 
here, influenced by a handful of 
Trotskyites, the national office was 
led to believe it could step in and 
take over the nea branch. 

THE PROGRAM of division 
and disruption which Walter Whit2 
and his followers are attempting 
to start here in Philadelphia has 
already been tried by labor bu- 
reaucrats in both AFL‘and CIO. 
making the workers the real vie- 
tims of their policy. Just so, the 
Negro people themselves, not the 
so-called “Communists” will be the 
casualties if this policy succeeds 
here. 

The situation at this point re- 
quires unity of all those anxious 


for Negro rights against any ef- 


leased but have been suspended 


forts to disrupt and destroy the 


local organization. a 


from duty pending hearings before 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTIONS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
demagogically claiming that under 
their leadership developments 
never would have reached the 
fighting stage. 


THE GOP VICTORY does not 
by any means indicate an endorse- 


ment by the people, especially by |. 


the workers’ of GOP policies. 
Rather it points up again the 
confusion existing in the minds of 
the people on how to. best achieve 
their hopes for peace, civil rights 
and economic security. . Deluged 
by the propaganda that the+two- 
party system is inviolable, they turn 
from one to the other of the big 
business parties in a,futile search 
for fulfillment of their aspirations. 
It-is here that the possibility of 
a third party breakthrough IN THE 
NEAR FUTURE. EMERGES. 
Progressive Party workers found 
in theig recent campaign, limited 
as it was, an unprecedented _re- 
sponse and willingness by the vot- 
ers to listen to their program. 
Despite limited manpower and 
financial resources, the Progressives 
estimate their statewide candidates 
directly reached more than 60,000 
persons. In addition thousands 
more were reached by a number 
of radio broadcasts and: one tele- 


vision show. 


: 
Wherever thet adit signifi- i 
cantly their au } es mainly wete 


ccmposed of workers and Ne- 
-.», 8t0-people, they found a searching 


for the right answers, an eager- 
ness to accept and read Progressive 
literature. 

* 

MOST IMPORTANT they 
found tnousands are cynical about 
the old parties, seeing little differ- 
ence between either of them. 

Why then wasn’t there a greater 


_ |Progressive vote? 


The conclusion reached is that 
the voters as yet are not convinced 
that the Progressives offer a prac- 
tical alternative. Despite their op- 
position to war, the voters are not 
yet sure of the soundness of the 
Progressives peace program, that 
it is “genuine American.” 

Progressives are convinced, how- 
ever, that these currents among 
the voters can result in a major 
third party breakthrough if the 
election drive is conducted 12 
moriths in the year- 

If the voters see and hear th 
Progressives not just before election 
day but every day and every week 
of the year. 

If the aoe ge confined 
to genecal agitation Dut is organ- 
ized so that voters are visited all 
year round, so that struggles on 
specific issues are conducted all 
year around in which the voters 
see the Pro 


~. 


Binning NOW to put their program 
before \w« people of this state. 


to strengthen and build the fight. 


Pgh. CP Leaders 


In Prison for 


By James H. Dolsen 


PITTSBURGH, ~The indict [0 ae 
ments returned by the October Oo see 


Grand Jury against the three Com- 


munist leaders here—Steve Nelson, &...2 
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Andy Onda and James H. Dolsen— 9°" 4/4 5 gs 
for alleged violation of the state — 33 gg. 


anti-sedition law are alike. — 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Face 20 Years 
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in 12 variations that the accused 
were Communist Party organizers, 
lecturers and speakers; that they 
published, distributed, sold and 
gave away Communist literature 
and had such in their possession. 
This “unlawful” literature, which 
they did “feloniously and. wilfully 
sell, give away, have in their pos- 
session and distribute” are speci- 


The Communist Manifesto; 
Foundations of Leninism; State 
and Revolution; Communist Party 
in Action; Stalin’s speeches; His- 
tory of Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union; Foster's Twilight of 


fied as the following: 


World Capitalism; Stalin Is Lead- 


ing Us to the Victory of Commu- 
nism, and the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. 

As any intelligent person knows, 
these books and pamphlets have 
been circulated for years; some, 
such as tf® Manifesto, for a cen- 
tury. They are—and have been— 
sold in bookstores in this country 
and all over the world. Most of 
them can be found in any large 
public library. 

All these alleged activities of 


~~ 


the defendants encouraged “a cer- 


tain person and persons whose 
name and addresses are to this 
Inquest (grand jury) unknown” to 
commit sedition, it is alleged. 

Such acts, it is asserted, aimed 
at the overthrow by force and -vio- 
lence of ‘the government of Penn- 
sylvania and the U. S., brought 
them into ‘contempt, etc. 


3 7 

JUDGE MICHAEL A. MUS: 
MANNO, Grand Inquisitor and 
self-ordained prosecutor, seems to 
have been particularly angered by 
the following characterizations of 
American capitalism in its present 
imperialist stage. They are taken 
from Willigm Z. Foster's book 
The Twilight of Capitalism, which 
was seized as evidence. 

“American capitalism is like a 
sort of monster parasite, living on 
the body of the rest of world 
capitalism. It is cannibalistically 
devouring the other capitalist 
countries and growing fat on their 
life substance. 

“American imperialism is like a 
monstrous, all-consuming gpider. 
It has sucked up most of the avail- 
able gold supplies of the capital- 
ist. world and hoarded them away 
at Fort Knox. It has made nearly 
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every capitalist nation in the world 
its debtor. It is strip xing the vari- 
ous capitalist nations of their for- 
eign markets, their economic 
strength and their national inde- 


pendence. , 

“It has set up a more or less 
definite political control over all 
the important capitalist countries 
in. the world. Now it is stretching 
cut its claws for the USSR, the 
new European democracies, and 
the _ colonial and_ semi-colonial 
countries, in the hope that it can 
overwhelm them and devour them 
at its Jeisure. 

“This is the parasitic, cannibalis- 
tic role of- American capitalism in 


‘the world today.” 
* 


THE MOULDY FLAVOR of 
these indictments aiming at the 
burning. of books and establish- 


ment of a Hitler system of thought 
control is reflected in the subpoena 
which Judge Musmanno had is- 
sued for his own appearance as a 
witness before the grand jurv: 
Penalty for non-appearance was 
set at “one hundred pounds.” 


In the Pennsylvania courts this 
old English common law form is 
still in use, although the American 
Revolution occurred nearly two 
centuries ago. Since the state anti- 
sedition law would invest the tem- 
porary political authorities with 
dictatorial powers of thought con- 
trol possessed by. the hated British 
— o the colonial days, = 

penaity requirement an 
throwback to the pre-revolutionary 
years is a sort of symbol of the 
un-American character of the 


whole persecution of the three 
Pittsburgh Communists. 


Murray Aims at 
USWA Pay Hike 
By ClO Meeting 


PITTSBURGH. — The annual 
convention of the CIO, whieh 
opens in Chicago Monday, was 
counted on as a factor for “spec- 
ial” efforts to reach an agreement 
at yesterday's resumption of con- 
tract negotiations between- the 
CIO United Steelworkers and 
U.S. Steel, with its six major sub- 
sidiaries. 

“Close observers”, according to 
the union paper—the Pittsburgh 
Daily Reporter—, point out that 
if Philip Murray can report a 
“satisfactory” ~ settlement by the 
opening of the convention -it 
would start proceedings off “on 
a jubilant note.” Such a report 
would evidently redound to his 
credit and bolster up a fading 
prestige. 

Meanwhile -U. S. Steel has fur- 
ther strengthened its position as 
the biggest factor in the_industry 
and further fortified itself against 
the union by merging four of its 
principal subsidiaries into a new 
concern to be called the U. S. 
Steel Co. 

Subsidiaries thus combined in- 
to a single operating unit are the 
U. §. Steel Corp. of Delaware, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., H. 


C. Frick Coal Co. and the U. S. 
Coal & Coke Co. 


Every Reader 
Get a Reader 


Who told the true story 
pened in Korea? 
Which paper carried the 


vent the legal murder -of the Martinsville 


Seven? 


Who showed what the results would 


be from the shackling of the 


the five-year contracts, wage freezes, es- 


calators? 


Who brought to light the enormous 
profits of the bosses, the swindling of the 
workers through high prices and increased 


taxes? 


Stand against the ‘Wall Street 


of what hap- 


the rising tide of fascism, the destruction 


of civil liberties. 


fight to pro- 


It is the paper of the people fighting 
for a better life. It names names. 
duces facts on Big Business and its agents 


It pro- 


in the labor movement. For that reason it 


workers with —yania and the 


their stooges. 


is the best known labor paper in Pennsyl- 


most hated by the bosses and 


The editors and circulation staff of this 


paper: call upon ‘our readers to join the 
current drive to build our circulation in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


i , we are after 1,380 new 


” 
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EDITION 


Reenterea as second c. = matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post | 
’ Officer at New York. N Y.. under the Act of March 3 1879 . 
Vol. XV, No. 47 - Po ns November 19, 1950 . re F | 
in 2 Sections, Section 1 16 Pages, Price 10 Cents | . 
THIS IS AN APPEAL you dont get very often. 


Once a year, we ask you to set some other important 
things aside and help us build the circulation of this 
paper. 

This time the appeal is a little more urgent than 
ever before. And we'll tell you why. 
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— See Back Page — 


1951 can be a year of decision—in favor of peace 
and progress. It can be a year when we unite the 
people for an effective struggle for better living stand- 
ards, for civil rights, for the stoppage of the redbaiting 
hysteria. 


We can win an FEPC in the Illinois Legislature. 


We.can make gains in housing that will stop the 
carnage in the firetraps of Chicago. 


We can clean some of the fakers and grafters out 
of the City Hall in the coming mayoralty and alder- 
manic elections. 


But most important — we can throw a decisive 
weight on the side of peace as the Truman Adminis- 
tration juggles the life-and-death of millions in its ag- 
gressive maneuvers in Asia. 
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“All that because I get a few more subscriptions 
for the Illinois-DuSable Edition of The Worker?” you 
may ask, : , 


v 
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No, of course not. There's plenty more for all -of 
us to do. But we need help. And that help can come 
from the people who will begin to read our paper each | het,” Mee 
week, “ a , | part ; Bs DM os SS 


| , : « THE PROPOSAL of delegates to the Chicago Committee for Labor Unity (above) for-a nae 
Maybe you've asked yourself this question: “How tional labor demonstration against the McCarran Act resulted this week in the calling of a nationwide 


come we arent already in World War III? Why is it parley in Washington on Nov. 28. Inset: Maurice Travis and Ray Dennis ot the Mine-Mill Union, 
that there is no- full-blown fascism in America today? and Grant Oakes, of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, who were among the Chi- 


Certainly, the big-wigs in America want it—but what’s cago signers of the - to the national parley. 
stopping them?” 


The. people are stopping them. The people se 
upset their time-table of war and fascism. But the 


danger is still there. And the danger will grow—unless 
we can bring greater unity and clarity and militancy 
among greater sections of the people. | | 


That's what's involved in the getting of readers 
for the Illinois Worker. It’s as simple as that. 


You know people who are “good people but a | 
little confused.” If they could only learn the truth, | : 

you say. Well, this is your chance. They can get as 

much out of this paper as you are getting “They can 


become active in the fight for peace and a better life! 
The can be a deciding factor in changing the present 


disastrous course of our nation. | | | | | 
. Briefly, the goals are these: (a) to renew all subs : . | 
which expire in the period of the drive Dec. 1-Feb. 12; 


(b) to get hundreds of new subscriptions; (c) to build 
bundle orders and home delivery routes-in every com: 


munity. ; 
For yourself, we ask you to renew your own sub . 

and get several more readers. And we want to count 2 

on some of the most politically-conscious builders of |}... : | 4 
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our press to do the kind of job they'y ve done in ‘Past 
és years—and more. 
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‘A MEETING OF SHOP WORKERS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


TRACTOR WORKERS—US, USSR 


CHICAGO=-Two groups of tractor workers 
this week completed an exchange of letters that 
symbolize the peace hopes of mankind. 

One group works in the Melrose Park plant 
of International Harvester. The other group 
works in the tractor plant in Stalingrad, USSR. 

These letters, written simply and directly, 
deal with comparative working conditions in the 
two plants. They also reflect the kind of warm 
brotherhood that explains why co-existence of 
two social diverse orders is possible—in the face 
of every effort of. Wall Street to see them at war. 

* ; 

LAST FALL, a group of workers in the Mel- 
rose Park plant got the idea of sending a letter 
to the men who build tractors in the Soviet Union. 

The six men. who ‘signed it said, “We want 
to learn something about you,” and said they 
would be glad to answer any questions in return. 

“We feel that if the ordinary rank-and-file 
worker of your country and our country get to 
know each otlier, we can do much to 
friendship and understanding and fu the 
cause of world peace,” the Melrose Park IHC 
workers wrote. “This, we feel, is a vital neces- 
sity for the welfare of the people of your country 
and our country and also for the rest of the 


world.” 
* 


aren IS the text of the reply from Stalin- 
gra 


Dear friends: 

We are very pleased to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter. We strongly believe, just as you 
do, that the establishment of friendly contact 
between the workers of our two countries will 
undoubtedly bring the consolidation of world 
peace. 

The working people of this country, along 
with all common. people throughort the een. 
do not want a new war, calling for millions of 
new victims. The workers of our plant have 
unanimously joined their voice of protest to the 
demand of the Soviet people to put an end to 
the armed intervention of foreign imperialists in 


-‘the Korean People’s Republic and to barbarous 


annihilation of peaceful populations. 
* 


DURING THE heroic defense of Stalingrad, 
our plant and the workers’ settlement were the 
site of severe battles. The Hitlerite robbers 
smashed our plant and our dwelling houses to 
the ground. 

On -the places of these ruins and ashes new 
buildings of the plant, more spacious than be- 
fore, were @rected. At the present moment, the 
number of tractors produced is two and a half 
times that of the pre-war years. 

The workers’ quarters (“workers town”) have 
been built anew. The automechanic institute, a 
higher educational institution, attached to the 
plant, has resumed its work. The workers -of 
the os ye ase continuing their r work, receive 
higher technical education at this institute. Many 


of them are released from work and are granted 
camper terns. tg 


state scholarships. A 
the town have also 


tated. The Soviet legislation 
ical aid for all citizens of ihe USSR 


families. °*" **' 
* 


‘DURING’ THE period’ of sickness; thevworks 
ers,’ engineering personne] ° and *‘oltice: worketss'* 
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Two Letters--Symbol of 
Mankind’s Peace Hopes 


receive their wages out of the funds of state 
social insurance, which is fully supervised by 
our plant trade union committee. 

Stalingrad tractor plant has its own rest 


‘heme and sanatoria, where the workers_rest and 
‘receive medical treatment during their annual 


ee on Ap anergy : texsise 3 


holidays. Our trade union organization allocated 
more than two million roubles out of the social 
insurance fund for: medical treatment-and recrea- 
tional facilities of the workers. 

All the children of our workers attend free 
schools situated in our workers’ town. In sum- 
mer they spend their vacations in the pioneer 
rest homes on the Volga River. The trade union 
organization spends large sums of money. to 
maintain such pioneer rest homes. 

* 


THE MAJORITY of the workers of the plant 
live in comfortable modern houses. The govern- 
ment assigns large sums for the construction of 
new dwelling houses for the workers of the plant. 

The plant trade union organization engages in 
various activities; it organizes socialist emulation 
for the successful fulfillment of the state produc- 
tion plans; it supervises the observance of the 
obligations stipulated in the collective agreement 
signed by the plant trade union committee and 
the administration; it has control over social in- 
surance; it pays ys benefits and allowances in case 
of temporary disability; distributes, passes to 
sanatoria and health resorts, etc. 

You ask how our two countries could live in 
peace. Our leaders and teacher, Comrade Stalin, 
in the talk with Harold Stassen, member of the 
Republican Party of the U. S. A., pointed out 
that, for peace among peoples? there must be a 
wish for peaceful cooperation. Whére there is such 
a wish, the cooperaticn is quite possible, even 
though their economic — might be different. 


— 


THE WORKERS of our plant fully agree 
with these words of Comrade Stalin and they 
believe that, for the establishment of a lasting 
and stable peace: between our peoples, it is 
necessary that the government of the USA should 
strive for such a peace. 

Such is the basis for peaceful relations be- 
tween our two countries. 

In your letter you wrote that we may feel 
free to ask you any questions about yourselves. 
Our workers have many questions concerning 
your country which are not exactly clear to them. 
We seize this opportunity of asking you some of 
them. As to the rest, we hope to let you know 
in our next letter. 

First of all—our workers would be interested 
to know about the system of wages and social 
insurance at your plant. 
worker get his wages during his sickness? 

Our workers would greatly appreciate if you 
could answer these questions. 

With fraternal greetings, the workers of the 
Stalingrad Tractor Plant: 

Audrey Belousov, blacksmith 

Peter Prudnik, steel founder 
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\jll. Delegates to 


attend the state conyention 
League. Recognizing that the 
working youth, particularly young 
Negro workers, are hardest hit by 
Wall Street’s war drive, the dele- 
gates outlined a vigorous program 
to: . 

® Make their demand for peace 
effective through constant activity. 


ple’s China. 
® Support a mass campaign to 
free Lt. Leon Gilbert and to end 
jimcrow in the armed forces. 
2 


_ WITH THE ELECTION of 20 


Demand U.S. 


For example, will the 


Act to Settle 
Korea Crisis 


CHICAGO.—A peaceful solution 
of the new war crisis in Korea was 


urged on President Truman and 
U.S. delegates in UN this week by 


f| the Chicago Labor Conference toi 


Peace. 
Bernard Lucas, chairman, ex- 
pressed the organization's alarm 


over the latest developments in 
Korea and demanded that the U.S. 


‘take steps toward achieving the 


following: 

1. An immediate truce im the 
fighting in Korea under supervi- 
sion of the ity Council. 

2. Admision of New China. to 
the UN, and recognition by the 
| United States. 

3. A negotiated settlement of 
Korean war by the reconstituted | 
Security Council, on the basis of 
the origmal proposals of Prime 
Minister Nehru of India. 

“All American working men and 
women, and their ee 
should join us in urgin 
measures as not only in the aoe 
interests of Labor, but as vital to 
the safety and welfare of the entire 
American people,” said Lucas. 

Telegrams urging these propos- 
als were sent by Lucas to Dr. Ales 
Bebler, present president of the 


Security Council of the UN. 


® Insist on recognition for Peo-. 


ments and subscriptions fer the 
OHilineis Edition te 208 N. Welle 
St. Bm 201. Chicago 3% Mm 
Phone BA 6-5580. 

Editer: CARL HIRSCH 


LYL Parley Named — 


_CHICAGO.—Young workers, Negro and white, from 
plants all over Illinois gathered in Chicago on Nov. 12 to 


of the Illinois Labor Youth 


delegates to the National LYL 
convention in New York Noy. 
25-26, state. chairman Earl Dur- 
ham declared: 

“In preparation for the first his- 
toric national convention ot the 
Labor Youth League, we must 
realize that the major question 
facing the youth today is_ the 
struggle for peace. We must 
launch a campaign against the 
militarization program set up by 
Wall Street for American young 
people ‘and an_ all-out attack 
against the vicious jimcrow pat- 
terns in the armed forces as exem- 
plified by the case of Lt. Gilbert.” 


* 


POINTING .OUT that although 
most American youth are still not 
in uniform, the militarization pro- 
gram affects every phase of their 
lives, Durham continued: 
“Young men cannot find em- 
ployment. Government figures in- 
dicate some three-quarters of a 
‘million teen agers among the fully 
unemployed. We are told our fu- 
tures hold only constant and ex- 
panding military programs for the 
rest of our lives. 

“We are told that every able- 
bodied young. American faces at 
least 30 months in the army. And 
Negro youth,” Durham declared, 
“are finding the militarization pro- 
gram particularly deadly. Jim- 
crow in the armed. forces has re- 
vealed its full ugliness under con- 
ditions of a war against the col- 


ne peoples in in the Far East.” 


what On? 


CHICAGO 


DANCE AND CABARET. Entertainment. 
Prizes. Dancing. Drinks. Food. Saturday, 
Nov. 18. FE Hall, 1110 8. Oakley. Admis- 
sion 75c. Benefit Tenants Fighting Fund. 
Auspices Cliicago Tenants Action Council. 


MASS MEETING AND RALLY to Save 
the Bill of Rights. Chopin CuPtura! Cen- 
ter, 1547 Leavitt, Saturday, Nov. 25 at 
8 p.m. Hear William L. Patterson, “‘Re- 
port from Europe,’’ Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn and others. Sponsored by Civil 
Rights Congress of Illinois. 


BILL OF RIGHTS CON 


Mid- 
west Conference to uphold the Constit:1- 
tion and to repeal the McCarran Law. 
Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 25 and 26. 
Shoe Workers Union Hall, 1632 N. Mil- 
waukee. $1.00 registration fee for dele- 
gates and- individuals. Sponsored by Civil 
Rights. Congress of Illinois, HA 17-6391. 


“STORM OVER ASIA,.”’ movie and sym- 
posium. Hear Rev. William T. Baird, 
chairman, Illinois Committee for Peace- 
ful Alternatives and .Graham Dolan, Edu- 
cational Director, Mine, Mill and’ Smelter 
Workers. UE Hall, 37 8. Ashland. Friday, 
Dec. 1, 7:30 p.m. Admission free. Ar- 
ne eg by Chicago Labor Conference tor 
eace. 


WELCOME HOME for the delegates to 
the World Peace Conference, Saturday, 
Dec. 9, 8 p.m. at FE Hall, 111@ 8..Oakley. 
Entertainment, Charlie Chaplin Film Fes- 
tival. Admission 50c. ‘Sponsored by Labor 
Conference for Peace. 
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Announcing 


NOVEMBER 


Hollywood on Trial 


MODERN 


Reductions of 10% to 60% on ALL books 


Fur and Leather Workers Union—Philip Foner 


Leaves in the Wind—Gwyn Thomas 
Political Economy—John Eaton 


Many, many more titles 


‘Send for our sale bulletin 


Books mailed anywhere. For postage and packing please add 
10 cents for single book — 5 cents for each additinn») volume 


— 


BOOK SALE 


REG PRICE BALE PRICE 


$2.59 
$ .69 
$1.69 
$ .59 


$5.00. 
$3.00 
$2.10 


$2.75 


STORE 
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- Fight-Back Parley 


Called on the initiative of 10 nationally known leaders 
of progressive unions, a conference of labor delegates from 
all parts of-the country will be held in Washington Novem- 


‘ ber 28 to develop a united strug- 
_ gle against new.attacks to reac- 
tion. It will be held in Turners 
Arena, 1341 “W” St., N.W., bibs 
ington, D.C. 


The issues stressed by the 10 
signers of the call are the threat 
of a wage freeze; the demand of 


_a rollback in prices and effective 


rent control and’ repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley, McCarran and Mag- 


nusson laws, the latter a measure 


hitting at seamen. 
The opening of the conference 


is timed with the second day of} 


the reconvened session of Con- 
gress. ‘The conference call and 
arrangements are being handled 
from the National ‘Labor Confer- 
ence, 210 W. 50 St., New York. 


- Delegates are requested from 
national or local bodies, regard- 
less « of union affiliation. 


aca CALL was signed by: 
cs Bridges, president, Inter- 
nation Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen’s Union; Maurice Travis, 
secretary-treasurer, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers; Ben Gold, president, In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union; Hugh Bryson, presi- 
dent, National Union of Marine 
Cooks and Stewards; Arthur Os- 
man, president, Distributive, Pro- 
cessing and Office Workers of Am- 
erica; Joseph Selly, president, Am- 
erican Communications Associa- 
tion; Ernest deMaio, - president, 
District 11, United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers of Am- 
erica; Grant Oakes, secretary-treas- 
urer, District 11, United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of 
ee James McLeish, eel 


Radio and Machine Workers of 
America; Abram Flaxer, president, 


‘| United ‘Public Workers of Am- 


erica. 


NOW to fight for the immediate 
repeal of these undemocratic and 
un-American laws and the wage 
freeze will pave the way for ad- 
ditional legislation of this nature 
and for a further worsening of the 
economic status of American work- 
ers,” warned the call. 

The call cited the sk vrocketing 
profits of corporations and the new 
moves to shift the growing war 
burden on the backs of the work- 
ers. 

The move for the conference 
is also supported actively by a 
number of city mutual aid bodies 
consisting mainly of independent 
progressive unions in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and other 


areas. 


Phone Workers Screened 


For Anti-Union ‘Loyalty’ 


Bell Telephone confronted its employes with its own 
special “loyalty oath’—a pledge to pass picket lines—before 
they could return to their jobs. This ultimatum has re- 


sulted in the lockout of an esti-|¢— 
mated 15,000/ workers of com- 
pany $s long lines division from 
coast to coast because they refused 
to pass pickets of Western Elec- 
tric, the maintenance and equip- 
ment division of the 43-sttae Bell 


system. 

- The strike of 16,000 Western 
Electric and 16,000 Michigan Bell 
workers rounded out the first week 
with the union invoking a “on- 
again off- again picketing policy 
to harass and “confuse” the com- 
pany’s efforts to keep the system 
going through strikebreakers. 

It was when pickets were taken 
off in many parts of the country 
that the company admitted through 
a spokesman, that it queried the 


returning workers not.directly af- 
fected -by the walkout: — 


“Are you prepared to work reg- 
ularly 


When asked what that means,. 


the manager usually explained, 


iT. 


Steel Negotiations 
Put Off ‘indefinitely’ 


Steel wage negotiations .in 
the industry were postponed in- 
itely” as Philip Murray, presi- 
dlent of the union departed for 
Chicage for preliminery mezt- 
ings.and sessions of the CIO's 
convention there. This means 
tnat talks are unlikely to ré- 


sume until after November 25. 
“WE aT 


“Will you pass picket lines?” 

Upon receiving a negative reply 
the returning’ worker would be 
alt “Sorry, your place has been 
} 


The Communication Workers of 
America, the striking CIO union, 
moved immediately to file charges 
of unfair labor practices. The com- 
pany’ action is viewed as a di- 
rect blow at the right of employes 
tc conform to the most elementary 


IVE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTION 
REVEALS FACTIONAL SPLIT — 


EAST PITTSBURGH.—Election | 


of -officers~in the IUE-CIO local, 

which won collective bargaining 

ms in the huge Westinghouse 

plant last spring in a close 

vote, sevenlea anew the unprinci- 

pled factionalism and opportunism 
of the IVE leadership. 


There are about 14,000 em- 
ployed in rd plant, several thou- 
sand of whom are claimed by the 
Federation of Westinghouse Inde- 
pendent Salaried Unions. The UE, 


a AO has retained a large 
: of members .in spite of its 
loss of representation rights.. The 


total vote for IUE candidates for 
ident was 7,384, about one- 
alf of the total of workers em- 
ployed. 
There were five slates of candi- 
dafes. None of the officers elected 
nt a third of ~ 2 ag tw 
exception one t 
candidates for chief steward, who 
got — over a third. ‘The 


elected b “the total vot = only a 


agent. Wm. Peeler, the Jone Ne- 
gro on the executive board, who 
was also elected division steward 
in the copper mill and Linhart 
section, immediately upon Cope- 
land’s election blasted him with 
the charge that: “The hate ticket 
has won! 

Peeler predicted that Copeland 
“will most certainly see to it that 
no Negro gets a break in the West- 
inghouse plant.” Peeler has also 
accused Copeland of trying to get) | 
rid of the only Negro girl in the 
IVE local office. 


principle of unionism—never to 
pass a picket line of strikers. 

Meanwhile, the strike struggle 
sharpened. A large mobilization 
of Philadelphia police battled pick- 
ets for nearly’ an hour in an ef- 
fort to clear them from the en- 
trance to the Trinity Exchange 
Building. Eleven were arrested. 

Southern leaders of the CW 
threatened to extend the strike to 
the 50,000 members of the CW .in 
that area if he company’s lock- 
out campaign continues. 

The company also issued. a 
statement form its New York of- 
fice announcing plans to hire 
strikebreakers to bring “relief to 
ye 3 employes” being- overwork- 


THE LOCKOUT TECHNIQUE) 


of the company came close on the 
heels of an order to the vast legal! 
staff in the 4% states affectec by 
the strike to move immediately for 
injunctions on the basis of the 
“Little Taft-Hartley” statutes on 
the books of most states. Within 
three days injunctions were either 
obtained or were in process of con- 
summation in at least eight states 

Alabama granted a statewide in- 
junction. Indiana’s major cities in- 
voked restraints on picketing. In- 
junctions were also issued in Cin- 
cinnati, Des Moines, Illinois, Ore- 
gon and hearings were due in New 
Jersey for a statewide ban. 

The strike broke out after elec- 
tion day, 14 months after futile 
negotiations began on a wage re- 
opener. The company now wants 
to tie up the CWA with an 18 
month pact without a-reopener and 
offers an average of 11 cents an 
hour to be distributed on a 
“merit” basis at the company’s own 
discretion. 


The union is seeking a higher 


raise and a contract-of only one 
year. 


“Failure on the part of labor 


~ 
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on’ ‘the scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


©0800 00008 eccccccoooooocs 


The Real Branch Rickey Story 


NOW THAT BRANCH -RICKEY has departed the Brooklyn 
scene, let’s look back into the question of his role in ending base- 
ball jimcrow. Was he the lonely big wheel thinking it up and 
doing it all by himself, as he likes to have people think, and as the 
movie “The Jackie Robinson Story” pretends? Hardly. In fact, 
Mr. Rickey was AGAINST signing Negro players and was just 
smart enough to make the first move and cash in when he felt 
the pressure of the fans making a little democracy. inevitable. Here 
is some baseball history: 


Rickey took over from erratic Larry MacPhail as Brooklyn 
General Manager in 1943. As head man, he was in full charge. 
Wanting to know where he stood on the vital question of Negro 
players, the Communist Party of Brooklyn carried on a whirlwind 
petition drive in the winter of °43, collecting tens of thousands of 
signatures in a matter of weeks from the “ordinary Joe on the streets 
who puts it on the line at Ebbets Field come summer time. 

With this huge stack of petition$, a delegation came to see 
Rickey. It was headed by the late New York City Councilman, 
Peter V. Cacchione, bake included. Mrs. Lillian Gates, Howard 
Johnson (who was soen to volunteer for combat duty in a mixed 
battalion and wind up with two purple hearts and a Jot of ‘Nazi lead), 
and Nat Low, then sports editor of this paper. 

Rickey refused to see the delegation. He sent out an assistant 
who said he would meet only with Councilman Cacchione and Low. 
The assistant doubletalked around the subject for more than an 
hour, refusing to answer Cacchione’s sintple question as to whether 
the Dodgers were ready to scout and sign qualified Negro players..- 
When it was plain that Rickey’s answer was “no, Cacchione arose - 
and told the assistant, “If this is the way the owners feel, the people 
of Brooklyn will give you the only answer you. understand. Then 
youll sign a different tune.” 


THEN CAME the winter meeting, and the dramatic moment 
when Paul Robeson insisted on addressing the magnates, and the 
late Commissioner Landis hesitated, then said OK. Robeson, in- 
troduced by Landis as “one of the most famous men in the world 
and a great American,” spoke with eloquence and force for about 
ae ge minutes on democracy and Americanism, was applauded, 
and jeit. 

The stenographic record of what followed, never before re- 
vealed, was obtained by Nat Low, and shows that Landis said that 
it should be announced that Robeson’s speech was “considered,” 
but “that the matter is a matter for each club to determine in getting 
together its baseball team; that no other solution than that, in 
view of the nature of the operations, is posible.” 

Here comes Mr. Rickey again. “Mr. Commissioner . . . some 
of our clubs are beset with a great many petitions and a great 
many visitations, such as you saw here today. That they become 
embarrassing is not the point; they become time-taking, and, from 
a publicity standpoint, they become important. Is it in order for 

a club to say that this is a matter requiring not only our league 
niastiiaitien. but joint consideratiom, and that the club itself is not 
moe 3 give further statements than it has néw given, whatever 
that 1s 

Get this now! Rickey, “embarrassed” by the fan pressure for 
democracy, is tryirig to get off the hook by “suiggesting” to Landis 
that the magnates tell anti-jimcrow fighters that the question of sign- 
ing Negro players cannot be decided by one team but is a league 
matter. 

The move failed because Landis had no desire to be shoved 
back onto the hot seat again. In 1942, under the insistent pressure 
of the rising eampaign, and with over a million signatures piled 
high en his desk, he had finally anonunced that the matter was 
up te the clubs. Now he had to tell Rickey that further evasivenéss 
was “indefensible . . . suspicious men might think that. .. .” 


Rickey interrupted ruefully, “Yes, that is right.” 


FINALLY, WHEN the Daily Worker in company with a 
Negro newspaper, brought three Negro players up to the wartime 
Bear Mountain camp of the Dodgers for a spring tryout in 1945, 
Rickey stalled, finally gave them a farcical “tryout” of twenty min- 
utes, and then ein *the whole thing. . 

With this example, nine days later three young Negro athletes 
named : Jackie Robinson, Sam Jethroe and Marv Williams walked 
into the training camp of the Boston Red Sox and asked to be 
judged. The embarrassed Sox bigwigs hemmed and hawed and 
“couldn't see” the players, writing off Robinson and Jethroe as not a 
big league caliber! 

. Branch Rickey weighed everything, and being a smart busi: 
nessman, knowing he was licked; decided to turn it into a good 
thing for himself. 

All right. He made the first move. Good. But when he starts 
piously posing as the only one who ever thought about it or did 
anything about it, that’s the time to dig up the record. 

A forthcoming, documented boo" by Nat Low, starting with 
the Res ing of the historic cam in 1936 and going into com- 
plete wool on the things sa on here, is something you'll 
want to read 


lith-Hour Stay Spurs Fight for Martinsville 7 


An lIIth-hour stay of execution 
was won this week for the seven 
young Negroes of Martinsville, 
Va., by the combined efforts of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
the Virginia Committee to Save 
the Martinsville po pins the 


| 


{ The Governor announced that 
he was postponing the death-dates 
to allow the’U. S. Supreme Court 
to pass on a petition for a writ of 
certiorari filed by attorneys of the 
NAACP following the Virginia Su- 
preme Court’s rejection of their 


petition for writs of habeas corpus. | tes 


However, the Governor was also 
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THE WORK! 


hey Lived in 


By GUNNAR LEANDER 


CHICAGO.—Five small charred bodies spoke elo- 
quently this week of Chicago's illegal housing black 
market and of the City Administration that fosters it. 

* They were the Negro Dean and Jol.nson children, 


the oldest four years old, who 


ancient bus that served as their home—for $42 a month. 

After the tragedy, last Monday morning, police 
“suddenly found that the rental of this life-menacing fire- 
trap was in-violation of a half-dozen laws. But it was 
never any secret that two families lived there—or that 
there are dozens like it that only disaster ever brings 


into the limelight. 


THE POST-MORTEM was 
who lives nearby: “There’s only 
stop these firetrap deaths—more 
families can move into,” 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


1950 


They were the words of community-minded Mel- 
vin Rush, who runs a poolhall nearby at 3558 Ellis. 
Rush: told of how_he had watched the already-packed 
ghetto neighborhood further crammed with Negro 
families to the point where anything is rentable at high 


died in the blazing 


rates. 


given by a neighbor 
one thing that will 
housing that Negro 


The influx had come 


to 


— Patterson to 


Rally, Nov. 251 


ILLIAM L. PATTERSON 


CHICAGO.—William L. Patterson, national executive secretary of the Civil Rights 
Congress, will be the main speaker at a mass meeting here on Saturday evening, Nov. 25, 


§ p.m. at the Chopin Cultural Center, 1547 N. Leavitt. 


cent trip to Europe and on the 
latest developments in the struggle 
against the war-born suppression 
of civil rights. | 

The mass meeting will be a high- 
light of a two-day Bill of Rights 
Conference, to be attended by 
some 400 delegates from the Mid- 
dle West. 


* 

THE FIGHT to repeal the Mc- 
Carran Act will be the central 
theme of the conference session 
which will be held at the Shoe 
Workers Hall, 1632 N. Milwaukee, 


Patterson will report on his re- 


beginning at 11 a.m. on Saturday 
morning, Nov. 26. 

Lester Davis, Illinois CRC Ex- 
ecutive Secretary indicated a large 
attendance at the conference is ex- 
pected. Applications for delegate 
credentials have come in from 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Minnesota, East St. Louis and other 
midwestern cities. 


. 


DECLARING that “the office- 
holders in Washington, D. C. who 


voted for the unconstitutional Mc- 
Carran law are the subversives,” 
Davis pointed out, “it is they who 
violated the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights 
has, in effect, been replaced by the 
dastardly police-state thought-con- 
trol McCarran Act.” 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn will 
speak at the Saturday night rally 
in behalf of the eleven Communist 


lead@rs facing prison under the il- 


legal Smith Act. 


Judge Whitewashes Five 
So. Chicago Racists 


CHICAGO.—Five white men, positively identified by Mr. and Mrs. McAllister Car- 
son, 9029 So. Mackinaw Ave., as members of the mob which reviled, slugged, and kicked 


the. Negro couple for daring 
‘Dime, Please !’ 
lil; Bell Asks 


CHICAGO. — “Dime, please,” 
will be Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company’s demand on: public 
phone-users—if the company wins 
its plea before the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission. 

The profit-rich phone company, 
‘which was given an additional $23 
million annual rate boost just a 
year ago, petitioned for the 10- 
cent phone call rate this week, 
pleading extreme poverty. | 

Illinois Bell's parent company, 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, is profiting this year to the 
tune of $327 million, the greatest 
net income of any year in its his- 
tory. 

Buddy, can you spare a dime? 


Postpone Conference 


CHICAGO. — The temporary 
postponement of a conference to 
build the Illinois-DuSable Edition 
of The Worker was announced this 
week. 

- The date of the conference, 
slated for Nov. 19, was pushed 
ahead to allow more time for or- 
ganizations to get into the swing of 


to 
re this week by Democratic 
Judge Emmet Morrisey in South 
Chicago Municipal Court. 

“This is not a case involving dis- 
crimination,’ declared Judge Mor- 
rissey as he discharged the de- 
fendants. “The whole thing arose 
from a misunderstanding when 
George Kieuvich stumbled into 
Mrs. Carson. Maybe he pushed her 
once or twice.” 

The trial, significantly continued 
until after the elections, climaxed 
weeks of protest by the NAACP 
and other organizations agdinst 
‘stubborn refusal of the court to 
open full prosecution of the Car- 
isons’ attackers. Popular: pressure 
resulted in warrants being issued 
Oct. 13 charging the five men 
identified by the Carsons with as- 
sault and battery. 


Shortly after midnight on Aug. 
16, while eating in the White 
Castle hamburger stand at 93rd 
and Commercial, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carson were insulted and reviled 
by white hangers on about the 
place. One of them; Kieuvich, ad- 
mitted bumping roughly into Mrs. 
Carson, who was expecting a 
child, 

Carson, a husky §steelworker 
from the South Works, trie to 
avoid a physical clash because of 
‘his wife. Outnumbering their vic- 
tims ten to one, the hoodlums 
knocked him down and, while 


order food in a “white” restaurant last Aug. 16, were 


riage four days later, the direct re- 
sult of rough handling by the mob- 
sters and fright. 

Police Officer James Barry tes- 
tified before Judge Morrissey that 
he and other police arrested ten 
men on the corner of 93rd and 
Commercial shortly after the fight. 
Two of them were identified on 
the spot by Mr. Carson. He and hi: 
wife also pointed out three more 
of their assailants in the police 
station. 

All ten were held for disorderly 
conduct and discharged the fol- 
lowing morning. 


Garment Workers 
Drop to Lower 
Weekly Pay 

CHICAGO.—Garment workers, 
lowest paid of any manufacturing 
industry in the state, dropped to 
lower weekly earnings, according 
to latest bulletin of the Illinois 
Department of Labor. 

The average weekly pay of the 
apparel ‘workers dropped from 
$44.16 in August to $42.92 in 
September. 

Despite the fact that the AFL 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers recently signed a two-year 


mainly from the demolition 
of rental housing in the nearby area where the New 
York Life Insurance Co, is scheduled 
“Project 1” luxury apartments. 

* 


“THE POPULATION here has tripled since last 
February, when they began. evicting people from 
Project 1,” Rush told the IIlinois-DuSable Worker 
“There's no place else for Negro people to go, so they 
just jammed in here where it was already terribly 
overcrowded. That’s the real cause of this tragedy.” 

Monday afternoon, the old bus where the John- 


me Says Voters Sought 
(Peace in Election 


e CHICAGO.—An almost unanimous yerdict by thé press 
= 4\and the politicians was cited here today to show that when 
© 4\the people of Illinois defeated Sen. Scott W. Lucas, they 
™ - -|were calling for a change in the 

fae .| aggressive U., S. foreign policy. 


a 


ILLINOIS 


a Bus-- And Died in 


sons and Deans livéd, palisaded by huge 
was still standing in the trash-littered alley at 3545 


Ellis, City garbage 


build its 


collectors, who obviously hadn't 


been around for months, put in an appearance to make 
things more presentable for newspapermen, politicians 
‘and blue-ribbon juries. 


SOMEONE SUGGESTED that the _ fire-racked 
hull be carted/down to the City Council chambers, 


— S 


where aldermen recently made hash out of the public 
housing program and Mayor Kennelly killed the Carey 


porters. e 
It was the third 


anti-discrimination ordinance. . 
“When are the housing hogs going to stop mur- 
dering little children?” a bitter housewife asked re- 


such tragedy in weeks. At 1145 


Washburne, four Negroes were similarly killed in an 
old stable where they lived. 


The accumulated evidence on 


the real meaning of the election 


was presented last week by Gil 
Green, state chairman of the Illi- 
nois Communist Party, speaking to 
a packed auditorium in the first of 
a series of forums on topical issues. 

“What the people were trying to 
express in their own confused way 
was that they gvant peace,’ said 
Green. “The election results con- 
firm ofr estimate that the Admin- 
istration is carrying out an unpop- 
ular war program in Asia and that 
the peace sentiment among the 
American people is growing rap- 
idly.” 

HE CITED the statement of II- 
linois Democratic leader Jacob M. 
Arvey, who declared after the elec- 


boys are going to war—and they 
took it out on us,” 

One of the most revealing post- 
election statements was an editorial 
in the Republican Chicago DAILY 
NEWS, commenting that “the over- 
whelming Republican majorities do 
not spell out plainly what the 
voters want.” 

“They do state emphatically 
that the people are dissatisfied with 
some present policies and condi- 
tions,’ the Daily News declared, 
“Most of all, in our judgement, the 


people do not want war.” 
‘ . 


THE DAILY NEWS editorial 
added that “there is an element 
of irony in the nation’s turning to 
the Republicans for assurance that 
there will be no war.” 

Green dealt with the reasons 
why voters in this state were im- 
pelled to throw their votes to the 
ultra-reactionary Republican, Eve- 
rett M. Dirkson, pointing out that 
there was no other alternative to 
Lucas. 

He also showed why there was 
no breakaway from the two old 
parties, even in states where the 
people were presented with a clear- 


cut choice. 
* 


GREEN URGED the left forces 
not to let themselves be cut off 
from the main body of labor and 
progressive voters—especially in the 
trade union movement. He pointed 
to the possibilities for a broad 
progressive coalition in the Chicago 
mayoral and aldermanic elections 


of next February. 
Claude Lightfoot, Illinois secre- 


tion, “The people are afraid their: 


tary of the Communist Party, spoke 
on the anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution, pointing out that aver 
the last 33 years, “many peoples 
= learning from the Soviet exam- 
ple. 

“It is the miracle of the 20th 
Century, he said, “that out of 
backward Russia came a social or- 
der which surpasses the United 
States in production, in raising the 
living standards of the people, in, 
providing them with aohiaal op- 
portunities, in building a new spe- 
cies of human beings who have 
gained new heights in security and 
freedom, of physical and mental 
health.” 

MOLLIE WEST, organization 
secretary-of the Communist Party, 
was chairman of the forum, an- 


nouncing that another session will - 


be presented in January, dealing 
with “What’s Ahead for American 
Labor.” 

Among the highlights of the 
meeting was the appearance 
Josephine. Grayson, the wife of 
one of the “Martinsville Seven,” 
who announced the news that the 
doomed Negro frameup victims 
had been granted a stay of execu- 
tion. 

James Keller, one of the men re- 
cently arrested here in the McCar- 
ran Law roundup of foreign born, 
called for repeal of the police-state 
act, pointing out that “we-are but 
the first casualties in the line of 
fire.” 


Labor Chiefs Set Up 


RooseveltScholarships 


CHICAGO. — (FP). —. Three 
union leaders—AFL Pres. William 
Green, CIO Pres.\ Philip Murray 
and Pres. Albert J. Hayes of the 
Intl Assn. of Machinists — have 
joined together to sponsor and 
establish a $100,000 Samuel 
Gompers Memorial Fund to be 
presented to Roosevelt College at 
endowment ceremonies in De- 
cember. 

Proposed by the union officials 
as part of this year’s nationwide 
observance of the 100th anniver- 
sary of Gompers’ birth, the fund 
will be a permanent memorial to 
the pioneer AFL leader. 


The money will be used to pro- 
vide scholarships, improve educa- 
tional facilities and to develop 
greater labor education gdpportu- 
nities at Roosevelt College. 


CHICAGO.—Students. on three 
campuses here this week secured 
thousands of signatures on 


tions demanding the re of 
McCarran Law as a threat to 


Students on 3 Illinois Campuses 
In Drive for McCarran Repeal 


University of Chicago. .- 


At Roosevelt College, a com- 


i-| mittee of 100 students 


a statement. condemning the po- 
lice-state law, which the. student 


le! 


the ‘éirculation drive and will be|Some of them held Carson, the|°ontract, the ‘workers in. that ine) re densie freedom. 
held late as one of the high points| rest skigged and kicked him for/dustry receive by far the lowest of} 4° council’ of tatives, | 
in the campaign. The date will be|Several n inutes: all non-agricultural workers in Hk|from numerous ‘student groups 
announced. 4 AY eS M.'s...‘ arson suffered a miscar- linois, 1) gio h iter) Lwas circulating the petitions at 
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‘Letters Urge Marc: 


- Keep Up 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio is 


in the 18th Congressional District. 


the Fight’ 


still “our Marc” to the veal 
Here are some expres- 


sions of that from the scores of letters, wires and messages 


that poured into Rep. Marcanto-' 
nios office in the days following! ' 
the election. 


~ Let me tell you why I voted for 
you and why I shall always vote 
for you...” wrate a German- 
American baker. 


“One Sunday I took a walk down 
to your headquarters and saw liv- 
ing testimony to your integrity 
and your love for humanity .. .” 
wrote a Czech worker. 

“Please accept me as one of 
yours . .. said a Puerto Rican 
mother. 


A Spanish letter, five written 
pages on both sides, pledged devo- 
tion and effort “from the whole 


family” to Marcantonio “and your 
fight for the people.” 


* 
A JOINT LETTER eee a 


Spanish-speaking family and an’ 


Irish working couple, said in part: 

“Just a few lines hoping it finds 
you in,the blessings of God’s Good 
Grace. As for us and Mr. and 
Mrs. T... of... Third Ave., ahd 
their family, we are our lowest in 


‘the Liberal line. 


spirit because of the outcome of 


the election. We did our best bu: 
it was not good enough. We just 
came back from talking with Mr. 
G ... who owns the grocery store 


‘at... and he asked to find out if 


you are going to go on as usual. We 
really need you now more than 
ever. 

* 


MARCANTONIO, plunging into | 


the task of building the American 
Labor Party, the first party in the 
18th C.,D., into the strongest pol- 


itical Organization in the city, said ; 


“I never felt more confident of ul- 
timate victory than I do now.” He 
pointed to the election returns in 
his district which showed he re- 


ceived 16 percent more votes than | 


in 1948. His vote of 35,835 was 


42 percent of the total vote and 
was 11,000 more than his 3-party 
opponuent receive on the Dem-; 
ocratic line, 15,000 more than the 
Republican line and 30,000 than 


“The people are with us and I'll 
be around, long after the coalition 
leaders are finished,” Rep} Marc- 


antonio said. 


$900,000 


—— See Page 3 — 


mM ILLIONS FACE RENT HIKES 


Tenants Expected to Jam Nov. 22 Hearing 


By Louise Mitchell 


One of the paramount issues facing Congress when it reconvenes Nov. 27 is the 
Rent curbs are slated to end in more than 2,000 communities 
Dec. 31, when federal controls end in all cities that have not voted to continue them. 


question of rent control. 


The present federal rent law 
‘permits local communities to ex- 
tend controls by either ra 
vote or iocal government decision 

oviding the action is taken be- 
og 3a the end of the year. In the 
last election 200 communities 
yoted to extend control for an- 
other six ‘months until June 30, 
1951, making some 500 cities and 
towns. which have taken advan- 
tage of the law's “local option” 
clause to continue ‘curbs. 


Flushed by his electoral victory, 
Sen. Robert Taft (R-O) has al- 
ready predicted that Congress will 
not renew rent controls. He said 
he was .against a special rent law 
despite the continued housing 
shortage and that if any rent legis- 
lation was passed he preferred to 
see it tied to wages and prices. 


® 


WHAT IS IN STORE for the 
great mass of Americans if rent 
controls are not continued can be 
seen by what happened in Louis- 


es and. anoth 
A rental: 


fhe, » rent. 


ag 


ve 


a Another ere oh 
to Fiat a pot eae State ‘also 


while another unit of the same 
size several blocks away rents for 
$62.50. In another case a four- 
room apartment, uncontrolled, 
rents for $25 weekly, compared 
with $63 monthly for a controlled 
apartment ofjlike sige;in the same 
oq | neighborhood. Ste 

's rénts in New| expec 


Tange. * 


& pounce on rent ceilings and de- 


vad that 


bulk of all rent increases in the 
decontrolled areas were in the low 
rent categories, 63 percent being 
in units renting for less than $30 
per month prior to the decontrol 
dzte. Over half rose at least 25 
percent, with an average rent in- 
crease in the 25 to 40 percent 


THE H“USING CRISIS which 
continues unabated because of the 
rise in the number of American 
families and the inadequate build- 
ing program for low income 
groups will grow even worse if| 
rent curbs are dropped. Land-} 
lords, always hungry for increased 
profits, are waiting for the day to 


inolish them. 


In New York City, landlords 
are looking forward to Dec. l 
regulations which will permit 
them, according to the Dewey | 
rent law, new rent gouges. Ten- 
ants ‘are preparing to pack the 
Nov. 22 meeting scheduled by the 
— Rent spor query to comet 


ee oh eit | 


v: 
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See Puerto Rico Gov’ t Losing Grip on Unions 


By Abner Ww. Berry 


SAN JUAN, P.R.—The tight government control over the main trade union center 


here, the General Confederation of Workers (CGT-CIO), is threatened as an~aftermath 
of the Nee ee nang of Oct. 80. Althqugh the government functionaries who act 


Bribery in Bonn 


Intimidation against lawyers defending civil liberties cases 
has become so great that the 11 Communist leaders were_un- 


their appeal before the Supreme Court. 
That, despite the fact that many of the 
wyers agree the Smith 
Act (under which the ‘Il’ were framed) 
is unconstitutional. As a result, the 
defendants have appealed to attornies 
in other countries—Herbert Evatt, of 
Australia; D. N.. Pritt, of Creat 
Britain—to help argue the case. . .. 
The Student Council of the New 
York School: of Social Work, a Colum- 
bia University graduate school, has 
called upon all U. $. students to join 
in a drive to repeal the McCarran Act. 
. The Supreme Court agreed to re- 
view the Wisconsin law barring strikes 
in public utilities. .. . 
Left and rightwing Japanese 
unions have been blasting MacArthur's freeing of. war criminals. 
. Pastor Martin Niemoeller ‘declared that 80 percent of Ger- 


many is against rearmament. . . . Western Germany is being 


Barbed Wire 


rocked by charges of bribery involving one- 

fourth of the lower house of the Bonn Par- 

liament. .. . U. S. troops marching into a new 

eS supply depot at Bordeaux found signs declar- 

f= 2— ing: “Bordeaux for the French and America 

wae = for the Americans.” . . . Austrian prices took 
be ae ~ another jump though wages remain frozen. . 

= Peland is offering coal at cheap prices 

to Western Eurepe, which faces a bleak win- 

ter because it can't afford to pay the price for 

U. S. coal, which Marshall Plan officials insist 

must be used. . . . Coal prices in China were 

reduced 24 percent. . . Farm workers in 

Pavia province, Italy, won a 32-day strike . . - All branches 

of Italian labor joined in calling a nationwide strike for wage 

increases. 


The Cuban House of Representatives slime’ its demand 
that Puerto Rican Nationalist leader Albizu Campos not be 
harmed. . . . The Confederation of Mexican Youth condemned 
repressive measures in Puerto Rico. . . . Rep.-elect Donovan, 
who defeated Marcantonio in a three-party gangup, wants the 
Puerto Rican area of East Harlem, supporters of Marcantonio 
(about 60 percent), “behind barbed wire.” .. . 

Profits for American Telephone & Telegraph the first nine 
months of this year were 27 percent above the first nme months 
of last year—but telephone workers are still being locked out. 

. Los Angeles auto dealers have filed suit to stsop enforce- 
ment of Regulation W, restricting consumer credit. . . . UE 
local leaders approved a Westinghouse agreement for an 11- 
cent raise plus a*reopener in five months. . ... An agreement 


was reached in the six-week strike of henna mailers and 
delivery drivers in Pittsburgh. . . . AFL teachers in Chicago © 
have asked for a pay raise. . | UAW Local 51 (Plymouth) 
demanded jan end to secret negotiations at Chrysler. . . . Ford 
workers at Windsor, Canada, turned thumbs down on Walter 
Reuther’s five-year contract. . . . Joint wage negotiations were - 


begun by Distributive Workers District 65 with nearly all major 
department stores in New York. . 


15-Cent Beer 


The Agriculture Department predicts the nation’s fourth 
largest crops this year. . . . But the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


. . » Medium rental for vacant 
apartments in New York is $91... . Beer in New York will 
go up to 15:cents a glass soon. . . . Attorney General McGrath 
was urged to file an anti-trust suit against the newsprint indus- 


try which recently raised prices again. . . . Stock prices went 
up immediately after election results were announced. .. . 


A: petition drive for an FEPC in Baltimore will get under- - 
way soon. ... . “The American, 1950,” ex- 
hibition at Bristol opened with the unfurling - 
Se en ee rents *edings Re ii 
ak aa ee 


na. Fleischman. _of, . 
i ie Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, began 
tences for contempt of Rankin Mes of Par 


‘eal af gibt Hels sve 
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as leaders of the CCT from top to 
bottom have kept the workers from 
speaking out on the independence 
issue, the 125,000 sugar workers 
have been making known their dis- 
satisfaction with the ecc:.omic set- 
up. 

The workers slap at the U. S. 
puppet government of Luis Munoz 
Marin came a few days ago when 
they expelled from the CGT ex- 
ecutive committee, Ernesto Ramos 
Antonini, Vice-President of the 
Popular Democratic Party and 
Speaker of the House. Ramos An- 
toninis expulsion came after a 
string of complaints against gov- 
ernment leaders for supporting 
United States- initiated . actions 
against the Puerto Rican workers. 


There was widespread dissatis- 
faction with the refusal to apply 
the minimum wage law and with 
the cut in‘unemployment insur- 
ance benefits to exclude the season- 
al workers. Wages of $8 to $10 


weekly cannot be expected to 


+ - ys | 
7 “ . ¥. ¥ 
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produce contented workers. 


* 
IRONICALLY, Tomas Mendez 


Mejias, another Munoz stooge who 


was recruited from the ranks. of 
the ward politicians, is president 


of ‘the CGT and carried the fight 


‘against Ramos Antonini. 


The Munoz government struck 
back with the unusual act of con- 
demning Mendez Mejias in a joint 
resolution of both Puerto Rican 
Houses. This resolution, it was 
hoped, would hold in line the party 


functionaries who contro! sections 


of the CGT throughout the coun-! 


try. The resolution was followed 
by a strong statement by the gov- 
ernor himself attacking the CCT 


president. 
Now that the governing party, 


|led by Munoz, has pitted itself 


against every one of its former al- 


iucS 1 trying to smother the Puer- 


to Rican cry for independence, it 
would like to continue the appear- 
ance of labor support. 

x * 

RAMOS ANTONINI was CGT 
public relations secretary, and rep- 
resented the group at all interna- 
tional gatherings, thereby assuring 
the government of the right to 
speak for labor. Ramos is not only 
one of the leading politicians, but 


is also one of the countrys lead- 
ing businessmen and lawyers. 


The outcome of the dispute is 
not clear at this writing, but there 
is fear that another split may oc- 
cur in the CGT, further atomizing 
the labor movement. Another 
such split ‘was forced by Munoz 
back in 1945 producing the CGT 
(autentico). It is hoped by pro- 
gressives here that the rank and 
file can win the right in this con- 
troversy to run its own union and 
take its place in the ranks of the 
hidebonden ence fighters. It is this 
outcome which the government 
fears. 


Both the U. S. House Subcom- 
mittee on Education and Labor 
and CIO representative George 
De Nucci are presently in Puerto 
Rico to aid government in 
maintaining its present dominant 
“angen in that section of the la- 

movement which contains the 
main body of the country’s sugar 
workers. De Nucci has made 
known his intentions of ironing 
out the differences between the 
two leaders and to leave the éco- 
nomic conditions of the workers 
exactly as they are. 
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Chinese Dele gation 
Of 9 Flying to UN 


Nine representatives of 


the Central People’s Govern- 


ment of China are winging their way toward Lake Success 


and the United Nations as this is being written. 
and the Truman Administration | 7 


have generally sought to suppress 
the stated purpose of the Chinese 
spokesmen in coming to the UN 
—to obtain a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean war and to safe-} 
guard the peace in Asia and the 
world. 

The action of the Chinese gov- 
ernment in rejecting the UN Sec- 
urity Council bid to discuss the 
Chinese “intervention” in Korea, 
while accepting the invitation to 
press its charges of Truman-Mac- 
Arthur aggression in Formosa, has 
non-plussed and outraged the sup- 
porters of Wall Street policy. 

China served notice, thereby, 
that it considers as the main threat 
to peace in Asia the spread of the 
war in Korea to the Chinese main- 
land, and that this threat centers 
in the Truman's “armed interven- 
tion in Korea” and “armed aggres- 
sion’ against Formosa. 

* 


CHINA’S REPLY to the UN 
bid, rejecting discussion of the 
“one-sided and malicious’ Mac- 
Arthur report of Peking’s alleged 
intervention in Korea, has evoked 
hysterical denunciation from the 
press and radio, which had fore- 
seen a free-for-all of indiscriminate 
slander against China, a sort of 
Senator McCarthy spectacle on an 
international scale. 

Instead, the Chinese representa- 
tives are expected to press pro- 
posals for the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Korea, as a 
basis for the establishment of 
peace on the peninsula. The Chi- 
nese are expected to point to the 
illegal and unilateral seizure of 
Formosa and the many MacArthur 
violations of China's mainland, as 
evidence of Washington's hostile 


and aggressive policy. 


The press 


—~ 


State Dep’t Map | 
Shows Tibet Is_ 


Part of China : 


WASHINGTON.—The map of 
China, published by the State De- 
partment, shows that Tibet is 
where the Chinese Cofimunists 
have always said it was—in China. 

The map is Contained in éhe 
State Department's White Paper 
on China, issued Aug. 9, 1949. 
It reveals that Tibet is a province 
ef China. 

The White Paper also reveals 
that Formosa is part of China, 
just as the Chinese Peoples Re- 
public has claimed since seizure 
of the island by the U. S. Navy 


under President Truman's orders. 
‘a om 


THE WILLINGNESS of the 
People’s Government to send its 
representatives thousands of miles 
to appear before a world body 
which has refused to grant member- 
‘ship to China’s lawful government 
should demonstrate to the people 
of our own country who it is that 
truly seeks to safeguard the peace. 

The Peking government's com- 
ment that the Chinese volunteers 
in Korea are in the tradition of 
Lafayette’s volunteers in our own 
American revolution was under- 
scoring, meanwhile, the fact that 
it is armed U. S. power in Asia 
which is the outside, intervening 
force. 

Peace-loving Americans will 
thus have, in the presence here of 
the first official representatives of 
People’s China the opportunity for . 
renewed insistence on the adoption 
through the UN of measures to 
halt the Korea war and prevent 
its spread to China and the world. 


Protests Scorch Attiee’s 
Ban on Peace Congress 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s scheme to shatter the 
Second World Peace Congress baekfired this week as world 


protest rose against his action 
gates from entering England. 

Five-sixths of the American del- 
egation of 65 was excluded trom 
Britain. Included were such reli- 
gious and~Negro leaders as Mrs. 
Theresa Robinson of Washington, 
chairman of the Civil Liberties 
Committee of the Internatioya! 
Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks and the Rev. Willard 
Uphaus, of New Haven, executiv: 
secretary of the National Labor 
and Religious Foundation. Many 
clergymen and 15 trade unionists, 
elected by their co-workers, werc 
barred, 

The congress adjourned to War- 
saw, Poland where great celebra 
tions were held greeting the -peace} 
pilgrims. 

Attlee prone receivedsscorch 
ing wires of protest from many 
Americans like the American Spon- 
soring Committee for R 
tation to the Second World Con- 

gress; the Committee for Peace- 
ful Alternatives, the National 
Conference.of Labor Peace. 


The Sponsorin is Committee's 
cable, signed by the Rev. Josep’- 
Fletcher, 
chairman, said in part: 

“We are in a sad and dangerous 


state if ° an < 1 | ‘o 
Ge 


*— ome” 
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_ 
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of Cambridge, actiny| ican 


1 Pome nunists}- 


that banned most of the dele- 


‘both groups. This is an open ad- 


mission that fear of discussion bas 
replaced loyalty to: the principle 
of freedom.” 

y ee 

BRITAIN, ITSELF, was _ the 
scene of uproar as spokesmen from 
all strata of the land lambasted the 
Attlee Government. Labor MPs 
rose in the House of Commons to 
demand an explanation for this 
scandal which put Britain’s “tradi- 
tion of free speech” to shame be- 
fore the world. _ 


The Committee for Peaceful] Al- 
ternatives wired the British Am- 
bassador in Washington that 
though its members, scientists, 
educators, clergy, did not endorse 
the peace congress they believed 
there was “no ly on the 
discussion for peace.” They ex- 
coriated the British governments 
actions. 


The National Labor Conference 
for Peace protested “the unwar- 
ranted exclusjon of tifteen: Amer- 

trade union. representatives 
elected by their membership to at- 
tend the "World Peace Olena 


Calif. Progressive 
Vote Nears 350,000 | 


SAN FRANCISCO. — Volunteer workers feat to 
try and find out how many votes the Independent Progres- 


_ sive Party 


BCOLDEN CRO 
PAUL ROBESON 


of oe 


98 counties, George Walsh, IPP 
candidate for secretary of state, 
had 231,751 votes, IPP state 
headquarters here said. 

Walsh, who treceived 127,621 
votes in Los Angeles count. 34.512 
in San Francisco and 26,605 in 
Alameda county, appeared sure, 
observers felt, of topping the 350,- 
000 mark. 

And there were indications that 
John A. Peterson, the IPP’s candi-. 
date in the Eight Congressional 
district, comprising San Maeto, 
Santa Clara, San Benito and Santa 
Cruz counties, would wind up 
with better than 30,000 votes: 


Peterson,. a railroad machinist 
running against an entrenched 
Republican, John Z. Anderson, 
previously polled 12.039 votes in 
San Mateo county. This brings 
his total for the district, minus 
Santa Clara county, to 14,85. 
Santa Clara county returns, ob- 


servers felt, should double this 
total. 


received in last Tuesday's election. With reports 
available from 13 of the art 


Because niost local officials do 
not total what they consider to be 
the results of minor races until 
they make their official count 
later, work of determining the 
IPP votes is being done by vol- 
unteers who must laboriously copy 


their own totals. 

The party, which needed be- 
tween 100,000 and 125,000 votes 
to remain on the ballot, had thus 
lalmost doubled the 190,381 votes 
oe for Wallace in California in 
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Win Store Strike 


week strike against three retuil 
furniture stores — May - Stern, 


-,| Ruben’s and Oringer’s — ended 
an here with Local 249, International 


Brotherhood of "Teamsters, AFL, 
winning a 15-cent hourly wage 
‘increase, three weeks vacation in- 
stead of two, a five-day week to 


replace the present six days and 


‘other benefits. 


SHOPPER 


5“ GUIDE 


ms xrrhays 


> Ri Te Yourself 


UNWANTED (| 
HAIR FOREVER 


110 W. 34th St. (adj. 
\Suttes 1101 - 1102 


Florists 
 eecceceeeeoeeseoseo 
. 
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-FLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS © 
. Delivered Anywhere ° 


ROBERT RAVEN, Floscers 
° GR 3-8357 


Opticians and Optometrists 
Officiah [TWO B'’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 83-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 9.m. 
SATURDAY — 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
“VES EKXAMINED EVE EXERCISE“ 


Official 1WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRIST: 


255 W. B4th St., near Eighth Ave. 
Moe -Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday #-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO 8-38848 


). P. FREEMAN. O 


PITTSBURGH (FP); — A one-| 


Records 


“Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 
MUSIC SHOP 


154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 
Open till 10 a.m. OR 49400 


a 


JACK R. | 


BRODSKY 


AN hinds ef imserance including «ste- 
mobile, Gre, tife. compensation. ete. 
799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


> 


_ Moving and Storage 


. MOVING e@ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
ae | CR 7.9657 


sear Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


— 


_ Opticians and Optemetricts 
Official [WO Grou: Optemetriste =, 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED | 


262 E. 167th STREE1. BRON 
. Tet. JErome 7-0022 : 


Restaurants 


197.SECOND AVENUE 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sta. — GR 17-3444 
@ Quality Chinese Food ©@ 
Specia] Attention te Parties & Banequcts 


ce 
KRAVKAZ 


| RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 


' 817 East i4th Gtreet, or. tne Ave. 


_ @ RUSSIAN ané AMERICAN OISHED 
| @ EXCELLENT SRASHLIKS 
| @ GOME ATMUSPHERE 


eee 
Be. Undertakers 


Funeral Director for the (WOU 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9703 CBURCE AVE... Greehiya. % f 
- Day Phene Night Phene 


DI 2-1273 Di 2.2726 


off each precinct result and run, 


—_—_— 


GEORGE WALSH 


a forum... 


PUERTO RICO 
TODAY 


| 


I\ granted the 60-day stay. on the 


Justice. 


: he was postponing the death-dates 


Eye Witness Report by 


ABNER W. BERRY 


* 


MERCEDES ARROYO 


Puerto Rican-American Leader 
of New York City 


* 


BOB CLAIBORNE 
&nd OTHERS 


Entertainment 


Sunday, Nov. 19th 
3 P.M. 


Fee $1.00 
Refreshments will be served 


Jefferson School 


575 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 


s THE MOST ‘RELIABLE PLACE 5 
«TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS- 


"SIA. ROMANIA and ISRAEL ® 
Duty Prepaid Is Through 


= IU i) 


' 


MA ui 


Telephone: MAin 2-!771 
e@ LICENSED BY THE USSR @ 
e@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE © 
Especially for M ine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 


Takes 4 or 5 days te USSR 


- = ff f),, 


BODY REPAIRS. 


a 


@ Welding 


9417 @ Auto Painting 


18th AVENUE 
AUTO BODY WORKS 


i] 1500—18th AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
it A. DI CASOLI J. SHEINIUK | 


INQUEENS  °™=™ ‘We 
Cemptete Upticai service 
Eves Examined Classes Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


O ptometrisi 


60-08—164 8t. ‘opp. @acy’s). Jamates | 
9:30 a.m.-8 p.m. dally Ol 4 SHAR 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


bave yeur eye 
examined by & 
competent oculist 
= M.D. 


| 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 319 


N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 17-7553 


Just returned from Puerto Rico || Petition for writs of habeas corpus. 


of the seven. The crusade was or- 


division of labor among the in- 
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Ith-Hour Stay Spurs 
Fight for Martinsville 7 


An Ilth-hour stay of execution 
was won this week for the seven 
young Negroes of Martinsville, 
Va., by the combined efforts of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
the Virginia Committee to Save 
the Martinsville Seven, and the 
National Civil Rights Congress. 

Gov. John S. Battle of Virginia 


eve of the execution dates—Nov. 
17 and Nov. 20—of the framed vic- 
tims of Virginia jimcrow lynch- 


The Governor ammounced that! 


to allow the U. S. Supreme Court 
to pass on a petition for a writ of 
certiorari filed by attorneys of the 
NAACP following the Virginia Su- 
preme Court's rejection of their 


However, the Governor was also 
confronted by the prospect of a 
national pilgrimage-crusade to 
Richmond to demand a full pardon 


ganized, in accordance with a 


terested groups, by the Virginia 
|}Committee and the Civil Rights 
Congress. As scheduled, it was to 
be led by prominent citizens from 
more than a score of states. 

ie 


IN ADDNTON; worldwide pro- 
tests against the. impending legal 


jlynching of the seven men 


been organized by the Civil Rights 
Songress. A few hours before 
iGov. Battle granted the stay of 
execution, he had received the 
crusade’s request for an audience 


coupled with a protest from the 


World Federation of Trade 
Unions, representing 78,000,000 


workers throughout the world. 
Leading officials of two important 
national’ unions, the Packinghouse 
Workers and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, had also wired 
protests. 

At Richmond, a statewide econ- 
ference to save the youths begins 
today under the auspices of the 
Virginia Committee. Invitations 
were issued to ail unions, churches, 
fraternal and- civic organizations 
to send delegates. 


CAMP UNITY 


REUNION 
DANCE 


Tickets Mailed on Request 
CAMP UNITY, 1 UNION SQUARE, NYC — AL 5-6960-1 


THANKSGIVING EVE 
WED., NOVEMBER 22 


$1 in adv., $1.50 at doer 


Manhattan Center 
34th St. and Btn Ave. 


Tax Included 


‘LARGE SELECTION of 


MONUMENT 


’ 


—— 


— — 


S 


WEISS MONUMENT«aL WORKS 
O@icial Menument Dealer fer the WO 


483 EAST 170th STREET 
Cor. Washingten Ave., Gronx, N. 


Tel. JErome 7-042 
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Classified Ads 


——1, 


APARTMENT TO SHARE. : 


WILL SHARE my modern, fine East Side 
apartment, with woman. Box 162, The 
Worker. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


THREE MEN interested in apartment, 5-6 
rooms to $105. Pairly modern, will dec- 
orate. Lower Manhattan. Box 166, The 
Worker. 


TWO er three rooms, furnished or 
unfurnished, Manhattan. Box 165, The 
Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 


DOES anyone have room for young woman 
who must move immediately? Lower 
West Side preferred. Box 167, The 
Worker. 


ROOM TO SHARE 


MAN wishes to share nice, sunny, large 
room with quiet gentleman. Box 160, 
The Worker. 


INSTRUCTION 


WRITER'S COACH: Poetry, creative, jour- 
Ralism. Editing and correction of manu- 
—, Reasonable rates. Box 161, The 

orker. 


FOR SALE 


(Appliances) 


STEAM IRON, fully automatic, for dry 
and wet ironing. Reg. $19.95, special 
$14.%. Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth 
Ave. (13th) and 14th Sts.). 


(Carpets) 


rugs, new and 
tsed $15 up. Twist broadloam, gray 
and green, carved designs $7.90 yd. Also 
injaid moleum, rubber and asphalt 
title. Broadway Carpet Service, 1968 


GR 3-7819. i 


SERVICES 


(Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body and 
fender work, reasonable. 140 West End 
Ave. cor. 66th St. TR 7-2554. 


(Upholstery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home, $12. Furniture repaired, 
slipeovered reupholstered. Comradely at- 
tention. Mornings 8-1 HYaeinth 8-7887. 


L 


FOR SIRE 
ma 


ALL JOBS moving. storage al) pioiects, 
closed vans. low rates. Cal) Eé Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 


TRUCKS 


i. 


pickup service. Smal) 1006, 
city, beach, country. 


JIMMIE 's 
shortest notice; 
UN 4-7707. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


per tine 
Weehene 


Six werds constit ete ene time 
Minimum charge — 2 lives 


For the Daily Worker: 
Previeus é@ay at i. 
Fer Menday’s issue— 
Friday at 3 p.m. 

for The (Weekend) Worker: 


Amsterdam Ave. WA 7-4900. 5% dis- 
count te Worker. readers. 


Previous Weduesdey sf 64 D.m@ 
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NEWARK-The New Jersey 
Worker Press Committee this 
week launched a_ statewide 
“Freedom of the Press” circu-- 
lation drive as part of a national 
campaign for 20,000 new Work- 
er readers. 

The committee, headed by 
Martha Stone, Charles Nusser 
Br sideeitibie 


and John F. Norman, said the 
‘objectives of the three-month 
drive are to renew all expiring 
subs and to make _ substantial 
gains in new subs and bundle 
orders for The Worker, as well 
as to advance Daily Worker cir- 
culation in the state. 

“Actually, what we are fight- 


ing for in this press drive is not 
circulation alone, but the civil 
liberties of the. American peo- 
ple,” the committee declared. 
“That means freedom of the 


press; it ‘means the right of 
Americans to read and _ think 
progressively; it means, , too, thie 


NEW JERSEY 


Launch ‘Freedom of Press’ Sub Drive 


legality of the Communist Party. 
“The Daily Worker and The 
Worker are not organs of the 


Communist Party. But they are 
unique among American pepers 
in that they tell the truth. They 
are Marxist papers, pointing the 
way to’ socialism afid helping to 


organize the American workers’ 
struggles now for peace, civil 
rights and a deceftt standard of 
living.” 

As a pre-drive indication, the 
committee pointed out Daily 
Worker circulation has already 
risen 30 percent in New Jersey 
in the past month. 


2 NEW JERSEY WOMEN FLY 
TO WORLD PEACE PARLEY 


TOMS RIVER.—Two New Jersey farm women were 


among the American delegation that flew to Sheffield, Eng- 
land, this week to attend. the Second World Congress for 


Peace. They are Mrs. Frances Le- 
ber, editor of the Eastern Union 
Farmer, and Mrs. Louis M. Lager, 
wife of a prominent shore region 
department store owner and a 
leader of Women for Peace of 
Monmouth and Ocean Counties. 

It is not known, as The Worker 
goes to press, whether Mrs. Leber 
and Mrs. Lager flew on to Warsaw, 
Poland, where the Congress was 
welcomed after the British gov- 
ernment made it impossible for 
the delegates to meet in Sheffield. 

The two New Jersey women’s 
leaders had no trouble getting 
passports. Mrs. Ruth Fishstein, 
president of Women for Peace of 
Monmouth and Ocean Counties, 
said: “Women for Peace is inter- 


ested only in working for a last- 
ing world peace. If this is identi- 
with. the aims of various 
church, civic and political group; 
it is because peace is the most pa- 
triotic wish and néed of true Amet- 
icans. We are sending a delegate 
because we feel it is necessary to 
support all genuine moyements for'|- 
peace. 
Women for Peace is a broad 


membership organization which 
is known throughout the two-coun- 
ty area for its peace efforts. It re- 
cently sponsored a regional peace 


conference that was attended by 
delegates from numerous civic, 
church and labor organizations. 


J. C. Vote 


Shows 


Gag Law Protests 


JERSEY CITY, Nov. 15.—“Even @ 


while Jersey City police, under 
order, of Public Safety Director 


Charles S. Witkowski, were busy 


devising methods ot rounding up 
local Communists for failing to 
bow to a city ordinance requiring | “— 
them to register by 4 p.m., Red|C 
voters flocked to the polls in sur- 
prising numbers to cast ballots for 
two Jersey City Freeholder candi- 
dates running on the Communist 
ticket.” 


That is how the conservative 
Hudson Dispatch reported the off- 
cial Jersey City returns of 538 
votes for David White, Communist 
Freeholder nominee, and 557 for 
his running-mate, James Evans. 
The Jersey City vote was part of 
a Communist tally of 1,187 for the 
county. Countywide, the Commu- 
nist vote registered a 29 percent 
gain over comparable county to- 


_ tals in the last off-election year of 
1946. 


Political observers, said the Dis- 
patch, “estimated there was an 
average of slightly more than 30 
Communist votes per ward. They 
attributed the large turnout of Red 
voters to a protest against the 
local registration ordinance.” 


Communist returns elsewhere 
in the state showed 3,211 for EI- 
wood Dean, candidate for County 


An analysis of New Riesay’s 
election results by Martha 
Stone, chairman of the N. J. 
Communist Party, will appear 
in the New Jersey Worker next 


week. 
: a 


= % in Essex—a marked increase 
last year’s 914 votes; 991 for 
Shirley Miller, who ran _ second 
highest of all ‘independent candi- 
dates for Freeholder in Passaic 


County; 304 for Timothy Adams, |’ 


Camden County Freeholder candi- 
date, and 176 for Bert Salwen, 
running for Freeholder in Mercer 
County. 


Carl Holderman, state CIO 
president, and AFL leader Louis 
Marciante both hailed as “victor- 
ies” the fact that incumbent Dem 
ocratic Congressmen were not 
swept out of office in New Jersey 
as they were in other-key states. 
State Congressional composition 
remains at nine Republicans, four 
Democrats. 

Mrs. Katharine Van Orden, Pro- 


gressive candidate for Congress 
in the 12th District, drew 2,204 
votes. Mrs. Kather Frances Le- 
ber, Progressive Third C. D- nomi- 
nee, got 900 on incomplete re- 


Third Ward Stirred as 
Cops Invade Church 


By Mary Adams Taylor 
NEWARK—Demands for an end 


to police brutality against the Ne- 
gro people have been brought to 
a head here by the brazen, invasion 
‘of church services by two Newark 
cops who forced their way into the 
Abyssinia Baptist church to make 
an arrest. 

Widest support is being ex- 
pressed in the Third Ward for the 
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HEY! THAT’S RIGHT! 


REPRINT, WITHOUT COMMENT, one (1) editorial from 
the Camden Courier-Post. Title was “This Settles All Arguments”: 
“The politicians and commentators have been falling all over 
themselves explaining and interpreting the results of the Nov. 7 


election. 


“They might have spared themselves the trouble. Here is the 
true dope, straight from the feedbag: 

“The election didn’t really mean a thing. The new Congress 
won't differ a bit from the old. The balloting was only competition 


between two equally reactionary 
and the Republican. 


“Source of this authoritative and soothing pronouncement: the 


newspaper Pravda.” ; 
AMBOY AFTERMATH 


IF YOU’RE LOOKING for the key to the election results 
pretty nearly all over the country—in which the voters, resentful at 
the Truman Administration’s pro-Bi 
fumbled into the equally blind Republican alley—maybe you ll find. 
it in the little city of South Amboy. 

Amboy, youll recall, was the tragic victim of Americas first 
major Cold War disaster—first, that is, before Korea, The town has 
been strictly Demoerat for 10 years. But last Tuesday, in a tight 
2024-to-1841 tussle, the voters turned out and’ defeated: Democratic 


Mayor John D. Leonard. 


Was it—or wasn’t it—because Truman didn’t lift a finger to set- 
tle the damage claims of ruined Amboy citizens . 
never have suffered their tragic losses in the first place if it hadnt 
been for the Big Business war policy that turned their town into a 


munitions dump? 


NON-SPORTS DEP’T 


IN CASE YOU WERE THINKING sports has nothin 
with white-supremacy politics, have another think about the gala 
celebration down New Brunswick way two weeks ago—the one built 
up around the Rutgers-Brown “Hall of Fame” game. 31 GRIDIRON 
IMMORTALS, the headlines blared, were to be on hand to be hon- 
ored by Gov. Driscoll and Jersey's state university. The Chamber 
of Commerce boys dug back to 1919 for their “greats,” including 
even a beefy gent named Ira (Buck) Rodgers of West Virginia 
who was feted by the Touchdown Club. But uninvited was a Rut- 
gers alumnus—merely the greatest All-American ever to tear down 


turns. 


‘the field on the banks of the old Raritan . 


¥ 


Rev. R. P. Means, pastor of the 
church and a member of the local 
assistance board of the city wel- 
fare department, who has demand- 
ed that Public Safety Director John 
Keenan dismiss Detectives Philip 
(Red) Smith and Arthur Shine. 
Rev. Means was in the pulpit 
reading during the meditation pe- 
riod of morning services Sunday, 
Oct. 22, when the cops forced their 
way in and, in spite of the pastor's 


bourgeois parties, the Democrat 


Business, pro-war course, 


. « who would 


to dex. 


protests, arrested Raymond -West 
on a $13 larceny charge. ~~ 


Delegations to Keenan’s office 


were kept waiting four days before 
Rev. Means turned the matter over 
to an attorney and’ publicly an- 
nounced the outrage. Then Kee- 
nan sought to whitewash the 
Nazi-like incident, saying: “So 
far as I know, they were do- 
ing policé work. 
If they  creat- 
ed « disturbance 
that is some- 
thing different. 
Apparently 
Keenan could ses 
no “disturbance” 
in the invasion it- 
self—an act never 
heard of in con- 
nection . with a 
white church. 
The cops’ for- 
cible entry of 
Abysinnia Church 
follows a recent’ 
curfew order in 
which Keenan 
decreed the 3rd 
Ward out of 
bounds for “out- 
siders.” 
Rev. Means told 
my husband, 
Howard Taylor 
of the Trenton 
Six Committee of 
the Civil Rights 
Congress: “I am 
not fighting for 
myself, but for 
the dignity of the 
Negro people. 
We must for “i 
that it has come 
to this.” 
My husband 
spoke at Abyssin- 
nia Church last 
week, noting the 
tie-up between 
the church invas- 
sion, the case of 
the Martinsville 
Seven and the 
frameup of the 
Trenton Six. The 
people of the 
church, witha 
membership of 
2,000, are pledg- 


. Paul Robeson. 


ed to an all-out 
fight. 


‘Scottsboro Boy’ Author 
To Speak at Bail Meeting 


NEWARK.—Earl Conrad, author of “Scottsboro Boy,” 


will be the feature speaker 


at the Trenton Six Bail Conference to be held at the Prince Hall Masonic Temple, 183 
Belmont Ave:., Sunday, Nov. 19 at 1:30 p.m.,’it was announced by Joe Squires, Chairman 


of the N. J. Committee to Free the 
Trenton Six. 

“The great victory in winning 
a last minute 60-day stay of execu- 
tion of the Martinsville Seven in- 
_dicates orice again that an aroused 
and determined people can deliver 
death blows to jimcrow and Phe 


lynchings,” sa 
tory can hea 


“ve 


ted in the 


[ope 
inate 


The conference is calling togeth- 
er delegates from all Trenton Six 
Committees and other organiza- 
tions throughout the state which 
have participated in the fight to 
free the men. Unaffiliated individ- 
wre have also been invited to at- 
ten 


Ralph: 


oper, C8 Cott 


“M naan 


world as the Trenton Six, have 
spent almost three years in jail. 
The N. J. Supreme Court decision 
of June 30, 1949 reversed the 
deat verdict and ordered a new/en 
trial. Since then the State admit- 
ted in court that it “wiped off the 
fin ts from ‘the} eged 


h,| det #aveapon,” A », Gen 
‘Parsons stated that sabi g eb 


People Ask: Is 


atte list was ‘due to the fact 


Enemy? Sure 


‘'LINDEN-—This industrial toway 
barely escaped South Amboy*type 
devastation this week when an 
8 ,000-gallon duPont chemical tank 
blew up in a blast that was felt 
over a 15-mile area. 

It shook buildings in Linden, 
Elizabeth, Carteret and Bayonne— 
and Staten Island and Port Rich- 
mond, N. Y. Miraculously; nobody 
was killed. Eleven duPont oneal 
wee injured but not seriously 


tg require hospitalization. } 


rts said the small 


tte *biast ‘went offat supper 
time, ‘whem few workers were. 
around, that 


It the 


—du Pont! 


In Delaware, home state of the 
billion-dollar duPont empire, com- 
pany officials callously dismissed 
the explosion as “a routine thing.” 

They were quick to assert, how- 
ever, that the blown tank was not 
in war production like the muni- 
tions that wrecked South Amboy 
and killed 33 persons. The duPont 
company, notorious for its anti- 
union policies—as well as speedup 
‘and lack of safety precautions—is 
a major recipient of American tax 
dollars now being poured into. war 
plans. — 

Hi Pt ab bad | ‘residents 
was| Called : police essioeatas asking: 


. an 


ag puete 


ia 


“His the enemy struck?” 


“noceiit ‘Trenton’ Six” on bail d 
2 They were right. 


thi: holiday’ season.” 
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ILLIONS FACE RENT HIKES 


Tenants Expected to Jam Nov. 22 Hearing 


By Louise Mitchell 


One of the paramount issues facing Congress when it reconvenes Nov. 27 is the 


question of rent control. 


Rent curbs are slated to end in more than 2,000 communities 


Dec. 31, when federal controls end in all cities that have not voted to continue them. 


©The present federal rent law 
permits local communities to ex- 
tend controls by either popular 
vote or jocal government decision 
roviding the aetion is taken be- 
id the end of the year. Im the 
last election 200 communities 
voted to extend control for an- 
other six months until June 30, 
1951, making some 500 cities and 
towns which have taken advan- 
tage of the law's “local option” 
@jause to continue curbs. 


Flushed by his electoral victory, 
Sen. Robert Taft (R-O) has al- 
ready predicted that Congress will 
not renew rent controls. He said 
he was against a special rent law 
despite the continued housing 
shortage and that if any rent legis- 


_ lation was passed he preferred to © 


bulk of all rent increases in the 
decontrolled areas were in the low 
rent categories, 63 percent being 
in units renting for less than $30 
per month prior to the decontrol 
dite. Over half rose at least 25 
percent, with an average rent in- 
crease in the 25 to 40 percent 
range. * 


THE H*“USING CRISIS which 


continues unabated because of the 
rise in the number of American 


_ families and the inadequate build- 


see it tied to wages and prices. . 


* 


WHAT IS IN STORE for the 
great mass of Americans if rent 
controls are not continued can be 
seen by what happened in Louis- 
ville, Ky., where part of the city 
is controlled and another section 


" io sits dacveteniied A, rental-survey by 


while another unit of the same 
size several blocks away rents for 
$62.50. In another case a four- 
room apartment, uncontrolled, 


rents for $25 weekly, compared 


with $63 monthly for a controlled 
apartment of ike size in the 5; 
pepeoneben Ps 


ing program for low income 
groups will grow even worse if 
rent curbs are dropped. Land- 
lords, always hungry for increased 
profits, are waiting -for the day to 
pounce on rent ceilings and de- 
molish them. 


In New York City, landlords 
are looking forward to Dec. lL 
regulations which will permit 
them, according to the Déwey 
rent law, new rent gouges. Ten- 
ants are preparing to pack the 
Nov. 22 meeting scheduled by the, 
State Rent Commission to demand . 
continuation of rent controls with- 

ys te Rent A 
ae McGoldrick - 


fee yi area rent office revealed 
A unit not under if a 
at a0 valor 8 ‘State” revealed that 


as UY iver ry 
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See Puerto Rico Gov't Losing Grip on Unions — 


é 


By Abner W.. Berry 


SAN JUAN, ?.R.—The tight government control over the main trade union center 
here, the General Confederation of Workers (CGT-CIO), is threatenef as an aftermath 
of the Nationalist-led uprising of Oct. 30. Although the government functionaries who act 


-_ 


~ 


ie > 
al 
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Bribery in Bonn 
Intimidation against lawyers defending civil liberties cases 

has become so great that the 11 Communist leaders were un- 

able to get nationally prominent constitutional lawyers to argue 

their appeal before the Supreme Court. 

That, despite the fact that many of the 

lawyers agree the Smith 

Act (under which the ‘11’ were framed) 

is unconstitutional. As a result, the 

defendants have appealed to attornies 

in other countries—Herbert Evatt, ef 

Australia; D. N. Pritt, of Great 

Britan—to help argue the case. . ..+ 

.. The Student Council of the New 

York School of Social Work, a.Colum- ° 

bia University graduate school, has 

called upon all U. S. students to join 

in a drive to repeal the McCarran Act. 

. . « The Supreme Court agreed to re- 

view the Wisconsin Jaw barring strikes 

in public utilities. ... 
Left and rightwing Japanese 

unions have been blasting MacArthur's freeing of war criminals. 

. . - Pastor Martin Niemoeller declared that 80 percent of Ger- 

many is against rearmament. . . . Western Germany is being 


Barbed Wire 


rocked by charges of .bribery involving one- 

fourth of the lower house of the Bonn Par- 

= ae liament.... U. S. troops marching into a new 
“2. supply depot at Bordeaux found signs declar- 
hae 2% ing: “Bordeaux for the French and America 
wae 2. for the Americans.” . . . Austrian prices took 
3 aaa another jump though wages remain frozen.... 
gee Poland is offering coal at cheap prices 

to Western Europe, which faces a bleak win- 

ter because it can't afford to pay the price for 

U. S. coal, which Marshall Plan officials insist 


must be used. . . . Coal prices in China were 

reduced 24 percent. . . . Farm workers in 
Pavia province, Italy, won a 32-day strike . . . All branches 
of Italian Jabor joined in calling a nationwide strike for wage 
imcreases. ... : 


The Cuban House of Representatives reiterated its demand 
that Puerto Rican Nafionalist leader Albizu Campos not be 
harmed. . . . The Confederation of Mexican Youth condemned 
repressive measures m Puerto Rico. . . . Rep.-elect Donovan, 
who defeated Marcantonio in a three-party gangup, wants the 
Puerto Rican area of East Harlem, supporters of Marcantonio 
(abgut 60 percent), “behind barbed wire.” ... 

Profits for American Telephone & Telegraph the first nine 
months of this year were 27 percent above the first nine months 
of last year—but telephone workers are still- being locked out. 
. » » Los Angeles auto dealers have filed suit to stsop enforce- 
ment of Regylation W, restricting consumer credit. . . . UE 
local leaders approved a Westinghouse agreement for an 11- 
cent raise plus a reopener in five months. . . . An agreement 


was reached in the six-week strike of newspaper mailers and 
delivery drivers in Pittsburgh. . . . AFL teachers in: Chicago 
have asked for a pay raise. . . . UAW Local 51 (Plymouth) 
demanded an end to secret negotiations at Chrysler. . . . Ford 
workers at Windsor, Canada, turned thumbs down on Walter 
Reuther's five-year contract. . . . Joint wage negotiations were 
begun by Distributive Workers District 65 with nearly all major 
department stores in New York. ... 


15-Cent Beer 


@ The Agriculture Dep&tment predicts the nation’s fourth 
largest crops this year. . . . But the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
‘announced that prices for most key foods in New York City 
were still rising in October. . . . Medium rental for vacant 
apartments in New York is $91. . . .'Beer in New York will 
go up to 15 cents a glass soan. . . . Attorney General McGrath 
was urged to file an anti-trust suit against the newsprint indus- 

_ try which recently raised prices again. . . . Stock prices went 


up immediatély after election results were announced. .’. ._ 


A petition drive for an FEPC in Baltimore will get under- 
way soon. . ... “Fhe American, 1950,” ex- 
hibition at Bristol opened with the unfurling 
of a banner from the balcony, reading: “Re- 
turn Paul Robeson’s yarperey y Bb t 
finally ordered the Southern Railway to end 
Negro degradation in its dining cars. The 
case was begun six years ago. . . . O. John. 
Rogge wi w from the defense of the 
Trenton Six. . .-. The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union blasted the +7itchhunts against 

_teachers in New-York. . . . Two more Un- 
American Committee victims, Mrs. Helen 
Bryan and Mrs. Emestina Fleischman, : of 

, the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu 
J. tencesfor contempt of,Rankiy... 
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as leaders of the CCT from top to 
bottom have kept the workers from 
speaking out on the independence 
‘issue, the 125,000 sugar workers 
have been making known their dfs- 
satisfaction with the ece:.omic set- 
up. 

The workers’ slap at the U. S.’ 
puppet government of Luis Munoz 
Marin came a few. days ago when 
they expelled from the CGT ex- 
ecutive committee, Ermesto Ramos 
Antonini, Vice-President’ of the 
‘Popular Democratic - Party and 
Speaker of the House. Ramos An- 
toninis expulsion came after a 
string of complaints against gov- 
ernment leaders for supporting 
United States -initiated actions 
against the Puerto Rican workers. 

There was widespread dissatis- 
faction with the 1 to app 
the minimum wage law and wit 
the cut in unemployment insur- 
ance benefits to setae tha season- 
al workers. Wages of $8 to $10 
weekly cannot be ‘expected to 
produce contented workers. 


| + 

|. IRONICALLY, Tomas Mendez 
| Mejias, another Munoz stooge who 
was recruited from the ranks of 
the ward politicians, is president 
of the CGT and carried the fight 


against Ramos Antonini. 


The Munoz government struck 
back with the unusual act of con- 
demning Mendez Mejias in a joint 
resolution of both Puerto Rican 
Houses. This resolution, it was 
hoped, would hold in line the party 
functionaries who control sections 
of the CGT throughout the coun- 
try. The resolution was followed 
by_a strong statement by the gov- 
ernor himself attacking the CCT 
president. 


Now that the governing party, 
led by Munoz, has pitted itself 
against every one of its former al- 
‘ties im trying to smother the Puer- 
‘to Rican cry for independence, it 
would like to continue the appear- 
ance of labor support. 


_ 
~ RAMOS ANTONINI was CGT 


| public relations secretary, and rep- 


resented the group at all interna- 
tional gatherings, thereby assuring 
the government of the right to 
speak for labor. Ramos is not only 
one of the leading politicians, but 
is also one of the country’s lead- 
ing businessmen and lawyers. 


The outcome of the dispute is 
not clear at this writing, but there 
is fear that another split may oc- 
cur in the CGT, further atomizing 
the Jabor movement. Another 
such split was forced by Munoz 
back in 1945 producing the CGT 
(autentico). It is hoped by pro- 
gressives here that the rank and 
file can win the right in this con- 


| troversy to run its own union and 


take its place in the ranks of the 
independence fighters. It is this 
outcome which the government 
fears. 


Both the U. S. House Subcom- 
mittee on Education and Labor 


iand CIO representative George 


De Nucci are presently in Puerto 
Rico to aid thé government in 
maintaining its present dominant 
position in that section of the la- 
bor movement which contains the 
main body of the country’s sugar 
workers. De Nucci has made 
known his intentions of ironing 
out the differences between the 
two leaders and to leave the eco- 


Inomic cangitions of the workers 


exactly as they are. 


Chinese Delegation 


Ot 9 Flying to UN 


' Nine representatives of 


the Central People’s Govern- 


ment of China are winging theif way toward Lake Success 


and the United Nations as this is being written. The press 


and the Truman Administration 
have generally sought to suppress 
the’ stated purpose of the Chinese 
spokesmen in coming to the UN 
—to obtain a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean war and to safe-' 
guard the peace in Asia and the 
world, 

The action of the Chinese gov- 
ernment in rejecting the UN Sec- 
urity Council bid to discuss the 
Chinese “intervention” in Korea, 
while accepting the invitation to 
press its charges of Truman-Mac- 
Arthur aggression in Formosa, has 
non-plussed and-outraged the sup- 
porters of Wall Street policy. 

China seryed notice, thereby, 
that it considers as the main threat 
to peace in Asia the spread of the 
war in Korea to ‘the Chinese main- 
land, and that this threat centers 
in the Truman's “armed interven- 
tion in Korea” and “armed aggres- 
sion” agamst Formosa. 

* 


CHINA’S REPLY to the UN 
bid, rejecting discussion of the 
“one-sided and malicious” Mac- 
Arthur report of Peking’s alleged 
intervention in Korea, has evoked 
hysterical denunciation from the 
press and radio, which had fore- 
seen a free-for-all of indiscriminate 
slander against China, a sort of 
Senator McCarthy spectacle on an 
international scale. 

Instead, the Chinese representa- 
tives are expected to press pro- 
po for the withdrawal of all 
oreign troops from Korea, as a 
basis for the establishment of 
peace on the peninsula. The Chi- 
nese are expected to point to the 
illegal and unilateral seizure of 
Formosa and the many MacArthur 
violations of China’s mainland, as 


evidence of Washington’s hostile 
and aggressive policy. 


Bik 


State Dep’t Map 
Shows Tibet Is 


Part of China 


WASHINGTON.—The ‘map of 
China, published by the State De- 
partment, she that Tibet is 
where the Chinese Communists 
have always said it was—in China. 

The map is contained in the 
State Department's White Paper 
on China, issued Aug. # 1949. 
It reveals that Tibet is a province 
of China. 

The White Paper also reveals 
that Formosa is part of China, 
just as the Chinese Peoples Re- 
public has claimed since ‘seizure 
of the island by the U. S. Navy 


under President Truman's orders. 
“a ; + 


- - 

THE WILLINGNESS of the 
People’s Government to send its 
representatives thousands of miles 
to appear before a world body 
which has refused to grant member- 
ship to China's lawful government — 
should demonstrate to the people 
of our own country .who it is that 
truly seeks to safeguard the peace. 

The Peking government's com- 
ment that the Chinese volunteers 
in Korea are in the tradition of 
Lafavette’s volunteers in our own 
American revolution was under- 
scoring, meanwhile, the fact that 
it is armed VU. S. power in Asia 
which is the outside, intervening 
force. 

Peace-loving Americans will 
thus have, in the presence here of 
the first official representatives of 
People’s China the opportunity for 
renewed insistence on the adoption 
through the UN of measures to 
halt the Korea war and prevent 
its spread to.China and the world, 


Protests Scorch Attlee’s 


Ban on Peace Congress 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s scheme to shatter the 
Second World Peace Congress backfired this week as world 


protest rose against his action 
gates from entering England. 

Five-sixths of the American del- 
egation of 65 was excluded trom 
Britain. Included were such reli. 
gious and Negro leaders as Mrs. 
Theresa Robinson of Washington, 
chairman of the Civil Liberties 
Committee of the Internationa! 
Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks and the Rev. Willard 
Uphaus, of New Haven, executiv« 
secretary of the National Labor 
and Religious Foundation. Many 
clergymen and 15 trade unionists, 
elected by their co-workers, were 
barred. 

The congress adjourned to War- 
saw, Poland where great celebra 
‘tions were held greeting the peace 
pilgrims. 

Attlee promptly received scorch. 
ing wires of protest from many 
Americans like the American Spon- 
soring Committee for Represen 
tation to the Second World Con- 

gress; the Committee for Peace- 
ful Alternatives, the National 
Conference of Labor Peace. 

The Sponsoring Committee's 

‘cable, signed by the Rev. Josep!: 


v 
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Fletcher, of Cambridge, - acting 
‘chairman, said in part: 
“We are in a sad and dangeroys 
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that banned most of the dele- 


both groups. This is an open ad- 
mission that fear of discussion has 
replaced loyalty to the. principle 
of freedom. os 2 


ae 
BRITAIN, ITSELF, was the | 
scene of uproar as spokésmen from 
all strata of the land lambasted the 
Attlee Government. Labor MP's 
rose in the House of Commons to 
demand an explanation for this 
scandal which put Britain's “tradi- 
tion of free speech” to shame be- 
fore the world. . 


The Committee for Peaceful Al- 
ternatives wired the British Am- 
bassador in- Washington that 
though its members, scientists, 
educators, clergy, did not endorse 


\the peace congress they believed 


there was “no monopoly on the 
discussion for péace.’ They ex- 
coriated the British government's 
actions. 

The National Labor Conference 


for Peace protested “the unwar- 


ranted exclusion of fifteen Amer- 
ican trade union representatives 


|elected by their membership to at- 


tend the World Peace Congress.” 
The: trade nionis: callec OF all 
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Calif, Progressive . 


Vote Nears 350, 000 | 


SAN-FRANCISCO. — Volunteer workers  oliiiad to 
try and find out how many votes the Independent Progres- 


sive Party received in last Tuesday’ s election. With reports © 


available from 18 of the staet’s 
58 counties, George Walsh, #IPP 
candidate for secretary of state, 
had“ 231,751 votes, IPP state 
headquarters. here said. 

Walsh, who received 127,621 
votes in Los Angeles count. 34,512 
in San Francisco and 26,605 in 
Alameda county, appeared sure, 
observers felt, of topping the 350,- 
000 mark. 

And there were indications that 
John A. Peterson, the IPP’s candi- 
date in the Eight Congressional 
district, comprising San Maeto, 
Santa Clara, San Benito and Santa 
Cruz counties, would wind up 
with better -than 30,000 votes: 


Peterson, a railroad machinist 
running against an entrenched 
Republican, John Z. Anderson, 
previously polled 12,039 votes in 
San Mateo county. This brings 
his total for the district, minus 


Santa Clara county, to 14,$85. 
Santa Clara county returns, ob- 
org felt, should double this 
to 


| 


Because most local officials do 
not total what they considey, to be 
the results of minor races until 
they make their official count 
later, work of determining the 
IPP votes is being done by vol- 
unteers: who must laboriously copy 
off each precinct result and run 
their own totals. 

The party, which needed be- 
tween 100,000 and 125,000 ‘votes 
to remain on the ballot. had thus 
almost doubled the 190,381 votes 
row for Wallace in Calitornia in 


Win Store Strike 
‘PITTSBURGH (FP): — A one- 
week strike against three retuil 
furniture stores — May - Stern. 
Ruben’s and Oringer’s — ended 
here with Local 249, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, AFL, 
winning a 15-cent heurly wage 
increase, three weeks vacation in- 
stead of two, a five-day week to 


replace the present six days and 


other benefits. 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE | 


Electrolysis 


Opticians and Optometrists 


; wIKPINS 
Rid Your elf 


UNWANTED & 
HAIR Forever 


— 


110 W. 34th St. (adj. 
\Suites 1101-1162 


Florists v 
eecccccoeesecoce 


‘FLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS @ 


. Delivered Anywhere 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
° GR 3-8357 $ 


Officia) [WO B’blyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL Co. | 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 8 a.m.-7 9.m. 
SATURDAY — 9 a.m.-3 p.m. : 
VES KX AMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Oficial 1WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


355 W. 84th St., near Eighth Ave. 


Men -Thars., 9-7:30; Friday 98-6:30 
Saturday 8-6 — 


j. P. FREEMAN. Opt. 


Records 


“Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 


' MUSIC SHOP 
154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 
Open till 10 a.m. OR 4-9400 


JACK R. |). 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including seato- 
mobile, Gre, life. compensation ete. 


799 Rroadway GR 5-3826 


Moving and Sinenes 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 


18 & Mb Bt. 
wear Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


_ Opticians and Optometrists _ 
Officia) [WO Groux Optometriats 


EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED : 


262 E. 167th STREE]. BRONX 
Vel. JErome 70022 


TI 


GR 7.2457 |} 


Restaurants 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sta. — GR 17-0444 
@ Quality Chinese Food ®@ | 
Special Attention te Parties & Banquets 


RUSSIAN RESTAURAKT 


317 East 14th Street. ar. tne Ave. 
@ RUSSIAN ané AMERICAN DISHES 


Funeral Director tor the (WU 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 
7701 CHURCH AVE. Grechiyn & f 
- Day Phene Night Phone 


DI 2-1273. Di 2.2726 


GEORGE WALSH 


a forum... 


PUERTO RICO 
TODAY 


Eye Witness Report by 


ABNER W. BERRY 


Just returned from Puerto Rico 
* 


MERCEDES ARROYO 


Puerto Rican-American Leader 
of New York City 


* 


BOB CLAIBORNE 
and OTHERS 


Entertainment 


Sunday, Nov. 19th 
$ P.M. 


Fee $1.00 


Refreshments will be served 


Jefferson School 


575 Sixth Ave., N.Y.CG 


THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 

TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS- 

SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL 
Duty Prepaid Is Through 


PARCELS TO USI, 


~ 
- 


— 
. wn 


e@ LICENSED BY THE USSR @ 
e NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE @ 
Especially for Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 or ba days te USSR 


- -: Ff {fs 


BODY REPAIRS | 


_— 


—_—-—~>- 


OO ———— 


GE % @ Wheel Alignment 


9417 @ Welding 


@ Aute Painting 


18th AVENUE 
AUTO BODY WORKS: 


1508—18th AVE., BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 


A. DI CASOLI J. SHEINIUER 


INQUEENS == #0 
Complete Optical service : 
Eves Examined Classes Fitted | 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


63-03-—164 8%. tepp Macy's). Jamaice 
9°30 a.m.-8 p.m. daily OL 8-202 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 
have your 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave: (Bank Bldg.) Reom 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 1-1563 
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An llth-hour stay of execution 
was won this week for the seven 
young Negroes» of Martinsville, 
Va., by the. combined efforts of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
the Virginia Committee to Save 
the Martinsville Seven, and the 
National Civil Rights Congress. 

Gov. John S. Battle of Virginia 
granted the 60-day stay on the 
eve of the execution dates—Nov. 
} 17 and Nov. 20—of the framed vic- 
tims of Virginia jimcrow lynch- 
justice, 


—SrONSee 


PAUL ROBESON 
‘Eizaneti 6. Sg 


<4 a 
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LABOR. YOUTH. LEAGUE 


AND DANCE 


; 64. GolueC Jeter ° 
tation: “Leigh, Sing J jor Peace” u; 
same pres PA 5) ow ba, p: 
ein Up: FIVERT. angel d réRestia’ \ 


1st NATIONAL CONVENTION 


(GIANT RALLY « 


he was postponing the death-dates 


to allow the U. S. Supreme Court 
to pass on a petition for a writ of 
certiorari filed by attorneys of the 
NAACP follewing the Virginia Su- 
preme Court's rejection of their 
petition for writs of habes eorpus. 

However, the Governor was also 
confronted by the prospect of a 
national ' pilgrimag to 


‘Richmond to demand a full pardon 


of the seven. The crusade was or- 
ganized, in accerdance with a 
division of labor among the in- 


Page q 


Tith-Hour Stay Spurs 
Fight for Martinsville 7 


terested _groups, by the Virginia 
Committee and- the Civil Rights 
Congress. As scheduled, it was to 
be led by prominent citizens from 
more than a score of states. 


be * 


IN ADDITION, worldwide pro- 
tests against the impending legal 
lynching of the seven men had 
been organized by the Civil Rights 
Congress. A few hours before 
Gov. Battle granted the stay of 
execution, he-had received _ the 
crusades request for an audience 
coupled with a protest from the 
World ~ Federation of Trade 
Unions, representing 78,000,000 


The Governor announced that| workers 


throughout the world. 
Leading officials of two important 
national unions, the Packinghouse 
Workers and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, had: also wired 
protests. 

At Richmond, a statewide con- 
ference to save the youths begins 
today under the auspices of the 
Virginia Committee. Invitations 
were issued to ai! unions, churches, 
fraternal and civic organizations 
to send delegates. 


CAMP UNITY 


REUNION 
DANCE 


Tickets Mailed on Request 
CAMP UNITY, 1 UNION SQUARE, NYC — AL 5-6960-1 


THANKSGIVING EVE 
WED., NOVEMBER 22 


$1 in adv.. $1.50 at door 


Manhattan Center 
34th St. and 8ta Ave. 


Tax Included 


MONUMENT 


—_—_- -——- — 


S 


WEISS MONUMENTsaL WORKS 
Oficial Menument Dealer tor the (WU 


483 EAS! 170th STREET 
Cer. Washington Ave... Grenx, N. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


——— Oe —— LTT 


Classified Ads 


———— 


APARTMENT TO } SHARE 


WILL, SHARE my modern, fine East Side 
apartment, with woman. Box 162, The 
Worker. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


THREE MEN interested in apartment, 5-6 
rooms to $105. Pairly modern, will dec- 
orate. Lower Manhattan. Box 166, The 
Worker. 


Two or three rooms, furnished or 
unfurnished, Manhattan. Box 165, The 
Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 


DOES anyone have room for young woman 
who must move immediately? Lower 
West Bide Preferred. Box 167, The 
Worker. 


-_ — 
— 


ROOM TO SHARE 


MAN wishes to share nice, sunny, large 
room with quiet gentleman. Box 160, 
The Worker. 


INSTRUCTION 


WRITER'S COACH: Poetry, creative, jour-_ 
Dealism. Editing and correction of manu- 
‘cripts. Reasonable rates. Box 161, The 
Werker. 


FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 


STEAM IRON, fully automatic, for dry 
and wet ironing. Reg. %$19.%, special 
$14.%. Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth 
Ave. (13th) and i4th 8ts.). GR 3-7819. 

(Carpets) : 

LARGE SELECTION of rugs, new and. 
used $15 up. Twist broadioam, gray 

and green, carved designs $7.90 yd. Also 

injaid linoleum, rubber and asphalt 

title. Broadway Carpet Service, 1968 


JIMMIE’s 


SERVICES 


~ 
(Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body and 
fender work, reasonable. 140 West Enf 
Ave. cor. 66th St. TR 7-2554. 


_— 


(Uphoistery) 


— | 
— 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied %& 
your home, $12. Furniture repaired, 
slipcovered. reupholstered. Comradely at- 
tention. Mornings 8-1 HYacinth 8-7887. 


TRUCKS FOR SIRE 


ALL JOBS moving, storage... al) projects, 
closed vans. iow rates. Cail) Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-s0c0, day-night. 


service. Smal) 1008, 
city, beach, country. 


pickup 
shortest notice; 
UN 4-7707. 


| Minimem charge — 2 lines 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


RATES: 


Dally 
(For Persena!l Ads) 
(For Commercial Ads) 
i insertien SS SS 
4 consec wmeert . 
7 comsec. fnsert .... ‘ 
Siz words cenustitute ene tne 


per line 
Weekene 


for The (Weekend) Worker: 
Previess Wednesday 21 6 9.m™ 


Amsterdam Ave. WA 17-4900. 5% dis-' 
count to Worker readers. == 


-FRIDAY, 
Tm. 


+ 


and LYL o 


"NOV. 24th 
DO inc tox. 


ST. NICHOLAS ARENA 


69 West 66th Street” 
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—Landlor ds Press Back Rent Hike 
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Tenants Fight Back 


By John Hudson Jones ° 


Harlem landlords are rushing to squeeze thdusands of dollars from over 8,000 fam- 


ilies under the retroactive rent hike just okayed by the U. S. Supreme Court but will find} 


stiff opposition from the Harlem te. Welfare and Consumer Council it was declared 


Group Battles to 
Save Kids from Rats 


this week. The Council reported 
that at 100 W. 119 St. tenants are 
being asked for as much as $295 
back rent, by the Gruenstein and 
Mayer, a teal estate outfit at 175 
Lexington Ave. 

One family paying $70 per 
month has been asked to pay 
_ $19.75 per month from June 1949 
through April 1950. And when 
they sent a check for the regular 
rent, the landlord returned it, de- 
manding the retroactive rent hike. 

William Stanley, Harlem leader 
and chairman of the entire Man- 
hattan said, “We intend to_ fight 
this rent steal at the public hear- 
ing on Nov. 22. Stanley was re- 
ferring to hearings to be conduct- 
ed by the State Rent Commission, 
at the Central Commercial High 
School, 214 E. 42 St., 3 p.m. 

The increases were granted to 
landlords by the Federal Housing 
Expediter when state and city con- 
trols were temporarily lifted, and 
landlords made a mad dash to get 
them. Then court action delayed 
the paying of the increases until 
the high court recently ruled. 

Urging Harlemites to “turn out 
a thousand strong” Stanley charged 
that “the holding of these hearings 
on Thanksgiving Eve is a design 
to keep housewives from appearing 
to discuss this most important is: 
sue in the lives of all families, but 
most especially of Harlem’s.” 

Stanley declared that the Har- 
lem Council has been deluged 
with queries from tenants as to 
their rights, and “asking for ad- 
vice on how to fight this latest steal 
from their pocketbooks.” 


Robeson, Fast 
To Speak at 
Youth Rally 


Both Paul Robeson and Howard 
Fast, who were denied the right 
to leave the U. S. for the Second 
World Peace Congress, will speak 
at the Labor Youth League’s Rally 
and Dance Friday night, Nov. 24. 
Thousands of people, young and 
old, will have the opportunity to 
hear these two men of culture 
voice America's desire for a lasting 


peace. 

The rally, which climaxes the 
LYL's First National Convention, 
will be held in St. Nicholas Arena, 
69 W. 66 St., starting at 7 p.m. 
Dancing will follow to the music 
‘of Paul Livert and the Penthouse 
Serenaders. Admission is 50 cents, 
tax included, and tickets are avail- 
able at bookshops or from the La- 
bor Youth League, 799 Broadway. 


The Tenants Council chapter 
serving the upper Columbus Ave- 
nue area on the West Side is mobil- 
izing this week-end to eradicate 
the rats which swarm through the 
building. The building is entirely 
occupied by Negro families. 

The action came after a rat last 
week bit a one-month old baby, 
Edward Lee “Wells, in the head 
as he lay sleeping. Edward Lee’s 
father, Otto Wells, a freight han- 
dler, had been pleading with the 
landlord, the Avritas Co., of 921 
West End Ave., for the past two 
years to close the gaping holes in 
the floor and walls of the apart- 
ment before something like this 
happened. But the landlord re- 
fused to spend a penny for repair | 
work, 

Five years ago a rat chewed 
the fingers of another child in the 


same building, Yvonne Jackson,: 


then four months old. As a result 
of the attack, Yvonne contracted 
a disease which the doctors now 
describe as incurable. The child’s 
mother, Elsie Jackson, this week 
pointed to the same _ ratholes 
through which the rats came: five 
years ago, declaring: “In all these 
years, the landlord has refused to 
do a thing about stopping up the 
holes. We live in constant dread 
that the rats will attack Yvonne 
again or the baby.” 

Mrs. Wells, fearful that her 
child may also suffer lasting ill 
results fromm the ratbite, pointed 
ovt bitterly: “Every month for the 
last two years, every time the land- 
lord came for the rent, Mr. Wells 
begged him to do something about 
the rats. But he didn’t do a thing. 
It seems that all that landlords 
want is the rent money. They 


Powell Sues 
Carter for 
$50,000 


. The Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr., reelected to Congress from the 
29d Congressional District by a 
thumping majority, hooked a $50,- 
000 libel suit this week on his de- 
feated opponent, Elmer A> Carter. 

Powell based the suit on asser- 
tions by Carter during the heated 
campaign that Powell’s apartment 
house at 706 Riverside Drive was 
closed to Negro tenants and that 
he and his wife Hazel Scott have 
an English maid and a Japanese 
butler. 

Harrison S. Jackson, Powell’s 
attorney, charged: “Mr. Carter 
knew, or could have learned that 
three prominent~ Negroes have 
been living in the house for a con- 
siderable time. They are City 
Court Judge Francis Rivers, Dr. 
Frost Wilkenson and Doris Bu- 
chanan.” ‘ 

Negro families, said Jackson, 
have been’ given first choice in the 
house which at the time of. pur 
chase by Powell was fully occupied 
by white. tenants. 

Jackson also called the charge 


against Powell's choice of servants. 


4 Be. twaddle. He said Powell has 


4 


ve secretaries,all Negroes. 
Carter,coyld not, be reached for. 


apene ome jig Thaque es ‘ie 


| Reps Discrimination. 


| have’ four children, 


don't care what happens to the 
people, whether they live or die.” 
One of her children died three 
years ago at the age of three, of 
poisoning resulting from Spoiled 
food. The Wells have no ade- 
quate refrigeration in their cold 
water flat for which they pay $20 
a month. They have to watch 
their step carefully in the kitchen, 
for there are Holes in the floor 
through which a person’s leg*tould 
go. The Wells ens lived in the 
apartment for five years. They 

the eldest 7 
years old. 


Mr. Wells, who is taking the 
lead in helping the Tengnts Coun- 


cil organize the house, said: “I 
never get to go out. I hurry home 
from work every night to guard 
my family against the rats. That's 
the way we've been living for five 
yeafs now. 


New Replacement 
In ‘Simple’ 

RAI SAUNDERS, whose last 
starring role was that of a doctor 
in Lost Boundaries, is replacing 
Maxwell Glanville as. the bartender 
in Just a Little Simple. As Simple 
does most of his talking about love, | 


the cost of living, racial prejudice. 
and many other subjects in a bar, 
the bartender takes over much of 
the dialogue spoken by Mr. Hughes 
in the book, Simple Speaks His 
Mind. Just a Little Simple contin- 
ues its run at the Club Baron, 437 
Lenox Ave., Monday, Tuesday 


in Kenya. 


and Wednesdays, 8:30. 


EYES ) 
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YS Africa) 


THE UNBALANCED ECONOMY and consequent misery of 
the mass of the population in foreign-dominated countries, because 


ot the concentration on ppoduction for export, are strikingly illus-- 


trated in all sections of Africa. 
cited: 


NYASALAND: More and more African labor is being drawn 
into the cultivation of tebacco, Nyasaland's principal export since 
1939 (26,000,000 lbs. produced in 1947), for the greater profit of 
the white settler tobacco growers and the decreased dependency 
of, Britain upon imports of American tobacco. But while the 
cultivation of tobacco, tea and other export crops is pressed forward 
in Nyasaland, food shortages resulting trom failure to provide 
against recurrent drought conditions have caused widespread 
famine in the territory, bringing.death to hundreds of Africans. 

= Qo 8 


The tollowing examples may be 


NORTHERN RHODESIA: Tobacco exports in the Rhodésias 
have increased from 2.25 million Ibs. in 1914 to over 64,000,000 
Ibs. valued at £11,000,000 in 1948. Production of copper and 
other minerals has also increased. But food production in North- 
ern Rhodesia is wholly inadequate, as Mr. G. B. Beckett told the 
Legislative Council in September of this year. Out of a total 
African population of 1,700,000, said Mr. C. E. Cousins, Com- 
missioner for Lahor and Mines, there were some 403,000 taxable 
males, of whom 143,000 were gainfully employed in industry and 
otherwise. Some 60,000 were recorded as being outside the terri- 
tory. That left no more than 200 ,000—possibly many less—for the 
maintenance of agriculture and other work in rural areas; equiva- 
lent to one able-bodied male for every two square miles in the 
country. (E.A.R., Sept. 21, 1950.) : 

KENYA: With the white settlers enjoying booming prosperity 
as a result of huge exports of sisal and other primary produets, 
Africans in several areas of Kenya have faced famine this year. 
E.A.R., March 8, 1950. 

Because of inadequate food resources for the African popula- 
tion of 5,000,000, “all but a minute proportion now spend some 
six months of every year in a state of semi-starvation, says the 
American writer, Negley Farson, in his recent book, Last Chance 
Dr. F. J. Wright, of the Kenya Medical Service, in an 
address to the British Medical Association at Cambridge last year, 
said: “We in Kenya feel it may be inevitable that we shall be 


+ taced with hunger in 15 or 20 years, hunger with which not all 


the groundnuts in Tangenyika will be able to cope.” 
2 a o 


BELGIAN CONGO: Enlightened Belgian students of colonial 
policy, such ds J. Larochette in his article, “Problemes culturels et 
problemes linguistiques au Congo Belge” (Zaire, Vol.- VI, No. 2, 
February, 1950), have pointed out the evils which result from 
concentration upon a one-sided and misdirected program of eco- 
nomic development in the Congo—destruction of the arable soil, 
social disintegration,: and the persistent poverty and _ discourage- 
ment of the native peasant (put to work at one dollar or less a 
month on cotton, rubber, palm oil and other export crops collected 
and exported by the giant combines such as the Societe Generale 


and its. subsidiaries). 


People for 


gress, a crowd of over 500: sent 
resolutions to Virginia Governcr 
John Battle demandirg complete 
pardons for the seven and restitu- 
tion to their families. 


The Harlem demonstration also 
urged President Truman to free 
Lieut. Leon A. Gilbert, Negro now 
under death sentence in Tokyo, 
and demanded immediate amnesty 
for all progressive political prison. 
ers in the U.S. including those 
currently interned on Ellis Island. 


William L. Patterson, CRC na- 
tional executive secretary, just re- 
turned from a European tour, told 
the crowd that “widespread: indig- 
nation has been aroused in Europe 
over the threatened execution of 
the Martinsville Seven.” : 


The men were scheduled to die 
Nov. 17 and 20, but Gov. Battle 
granted a last minute 60 day re- 
prieve when the CRC began to 
organize a nationwide delegation 
to Virginia. The case will now go 
to the Supreme Court. 


PattersonBack tromEvrope. Says 


Martinsville ‘7 


The people of Harlem and New York this week joined the worldwide campaign 
to win complete exoneration for the Martinsville Seven, Negroes under death sentence in a 
rape frame-up ih Virginia. At a str eet oe Tuesday night at 126 St. and Lenox Ave., spon- 
sored by the Civil Rights Con- 77s : SE aaa sete 


os Patterson said, 
. =~ > Europe scoff at America’s claims 
., of democracy in the face of the 

-4 unequal tréatment of the Negro 

.¢ people in the courts. They cannot 

| understand why the progressive 
white people of the U.S. permit 

=; the persecution by government to 

% continue.” “I assured them, how- 

f= ever, he said, “that millions of 

me =} ~ white Americans have fearlessly 
| condemned Jim Crow fraineups in 
& .; Trenton, New Jersey; Laurel, 
5 Mississippi; Martinsville, Virginia, 
> and through their representatives 

m lave participated in an_ historic 
delegation — to Mississippi which 
shook the Southern ‘legal lynch’ 
system.to its very foundations.” 


ILLIAM L. PATTERSON 
x: aed a pages for further de- 


“the people of. 


CRC and the Virginia Committec|' 
to Save the Martinsville Seven. 


Indignation and democratic sup- 
port from European countries was 
evident in the 1,024 resolutions 


‘adopted. by. trade unions, collec- 
tive farms, city councils, and all 


The legal defense is being 
handled .by. National Ass 
tion Legit: cement = 
Colored Peo : campaign: 
-briag the eth cts to pub 
attention and stimulate protest is, 


aowever, being organized by the 


kinds of organizations demanding 
i ger the seven. A: ,letter 
0 wh of Be ttle from the an ab-| 
‘or um affirmed “an a 
Sunken hatstiaies: fact eat! tho 
staat have been convicted 
on the basis of false indictments.” 
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Letters Urge Marc: 
Keep Up the Fight’ 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio is 


in the 18th Congressional District. Here are some expres- 


sions of that from the scores 


Ahat poured into Rep. Marcanto-' 


nio’s office in the days following 
the election. | 


“Let me tell you why I voted for 
you and why [I shall always vote 
for you... wrote a German- 
American baker. 


“One Sunday I took a walk down 
to your headquarters and saw liv- 
ing testimony to your integrity 
and your love for humanity .. .” 
wrote a Czech worker. 

“Please accept me as one of 
yours . .. said a Puerto Rican 
mother. 


A Spanish letter, five written 
pages on both sides, pledged devo- 
tion and effort “from the whole 
family” to Marcantonio “and your 
fight for the people.” 


* 


A JOINT LETTER from a 
Spanish-speaking family and an 
Irish working couple, said in part: 

“Just a few lines hoping it finds 
you in the blessings of God’s Good 
Grace. As for us and Mr. and 
Mrs. T... of... Third Ave., and 


stili “our Marc” to the people 


| 
of letters, wires and messages | 


the election. We did our best but 
it was not good enough. We-just 
came back from talking with Mr. | 
G .:. who owns the grocery store 
at... and he asked*to find out if: 
you are going to go on as usual. We 
really need ypu now more than 


ever.” 
. 


MARCANTONIO, plunging into 


the task of building the American 
Labor Party, the first party in the 
18th C. D., into the strongest pol- 


itical organization in the City, said 
“I never felt more confident of ul- 


their family, we are our lowest in 
spirit because of the outcome of 


timate victory than I do now.” He 
‘pointed to the election returns in 


his district) which showed he re- 
ceived 16 percent more votes than 
in 1948. His vote of 35,835 was 
42 percent of the total vote and 
was 11,000 more than his 3-party 
opponuent receive on the Dem- 
ocratic line, 15,000 more than the 
Republican line and 30,000 than 
the Liberal line. 

“The people are with ws and I'll 
be around long after the coalition 
leaders are finished,” Rep. Marc- 


antonio said. 


—— See Page 3 — 


MILLIONS FACE RENT HIKES 


Tenants Expected to Jam Nov. 22 Hearing 


By Louise Mitchell 


One of the paramount issues facing Congress when it reconvenes Nov. 27 is the 
question of rent control. Rent curbs are slated to end in more than 2,000 communities 
Dec. 31, when federal controls end in all cities that have not voted to continue them. 


The present federal rent law 
permits local communities to ex- 
tend controls by either popular 
vote or ijocal government decision 

roviding the action is taken be- 
ore the end of the year. In the 
last election 200 communities 
voted to extend control for an- 
other six months until June 30, 
1951, making some 500 cities and 
towns which have taken advan- 
tage of the laws “local option” 
clause to continue curbs. 


Flushed by his electoral victory, 
Sen. Robert Taft (R-O) has al- 
ready predicted that Congress will 
not renew rent controls. He said 
he was against a special rent law 
despite the continued housing 
shortage and that if any rent legis- 


lation was passed he preferred to — 


see it tied to wages and _prices. 
* 


WHAT IS IN STORE for the 
great mass of Americans if rent 


- controls are not continued can be 


seen by what happened in Louis- 


: 


Cecbsecohcd sod oothed section 


o. 1 Mecontrplieg,; A rental survey by 


the U. S. area rent office revealed 


.2) >>> that a four-room whit not under 
Vi cebeste sts!) control) “rents ° at -» $100‘ :monthly 


‘while another unit of the same 
size several blocks away rents for 
$62.50. In another case a four- 
room apartment, uncontrolled, 
rents for $25 weekly, compared 
with $63 monthly for a controlled 


apartment of jike sizp tie the same 
néf¢hbor! mere rier 1 
Another survey on rents in New 


York ‘State ‘also revealed. that the 


bulk of all rent increases in the 
decontrolled areas were in the low 
rent categories, 63 percent being 
in units renting for less than $30 
per month prior to the decontrol 
dz:te. Over half rose at least 25 
percent, with an average rent in- 
crease in the 25 to 40 percent 
range. ¥* 


THE H“USING CRISIS which 
continues unabated because of the 
rise in the number of American 
families and the inadequate build- 
ing program for low income 
groups will grow even worse if 
rent curbs are dropped. Land- 
lords, always hungry for increased 
profits, are waiting for the day to 
pounce on rent ceilings and de- 
molish them. 


In New York City, landlords: 
are looking forward to Dec. 1 
regulations which will permit 
them, according to the Dewey 
rent law, new rent gouges. Ten- 
ants are preparing to pack the 
Nov. 22 meeting scheduled by the 


State Rent Commission to 


continuation of rent controls ‘with- | 
mi boosts. State: Regt Admigiss 


Joseph D. M ass 
to draw up a decontrol 
plan for the state’ by: Jan. 15; 1950: 


—_——— 
—— 
oe 


The Worker.Circulation Drive Starts—See P. 4. 


~~ 
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See Puerto Rico Gov’ t Losing Grip on Unions 


By Abner W. Berry 
SAN JUAN, P.R.—The tight government ‘control over the main trade union center 


here, the General Confederation of Workers (CGT-CIO), is threatened as an aftermath. Chi eS D i fi 
of the Nationalist-led voting of nat 30. Although the government functionariés who act in e e e J on 
= as leaders of the CGT from top to Of 9 Fivi 1 


- | ) oe, bottom have kept the workers 
Nine representatives of the Central People’s Govern- 


_ z | “ange Sagey on the independence 
Scanning the News 
ment of China are winging their way toward Lake Success 


issue 125,000 sugar workers 
Bribery in Bonn 


up. 
The workers’ slap at the U. S. 


have been making known their dis- 
satisfaction with the ‘ecci,omic set- 

Intimidation against lawyers. defending civil liberties cases 
See ee ee eee 


Australia; D. N. Pritt, of Great» 
Britain—to help argue the case. . . 
The Student Council of the New 
York School of Social Work, a Colum- 
bia University graduate school, has 
called upon all U. S. students to join 
in a drive to repeal the McCarran Act. 
-,. . The Supreme Court agreed to re- 
view the Wisconsin law barring strikes 
_ in public utilities. . 
Left and rightwing Japanese 
unions have been biasting MacArthur's freeing of war criminals. 
. . Pastor Martin Niemoeller declared that 80 percent of Ger- 
many is against rearmament. . . . Western Germany is being 
Barbed Wire 
rocked by charges of bribery involving one- 
fourth of the lower house of the Bonn Par- 
om liament.... U.S. troops marching into a new 
"=a supply depot at Bordeaux found signs declar- 
j=* ing: “Bordeaux for the French and America 
eee «6for the Americans.” . . . Austrian prices took 
= aaa. another jump though wages remain frozen.... 
gt Poland is offering coal at cheap prices 
te Western Europe, which faces a bleak win- 
ter because it can't afford to pay the price for 
U. S. coal, which Marshall Plan officials insist 
must be used. . . . Coal prices nm China were 
reduced 24 percent. . Farm workers in 
Pavia province, Italy, won a-&2-day strike . . . All branches 


of Italian labor joined in calling a nationwide strike for wage 


The Cuban House of Representatives reiterated its demand 
that Puerto Rican Nationalist leader Albizu Campos not be 
harmed. . . . The Confederation of Mexican Youth condemned 
repressive: measures in Puerto Rico. . . . Rep.-elect Donovan, 
who defeated Marcantonio in a. three-party gangup, wants the 
Puerto Rican area of East Harlem, supporters of Marcantonio 
(about 60 percent), “behind barbed wire.” .. . 

Profits for American Telephone & Telegraph the first nine 
months of this year were 27 percent above’ the first nine months 
of last year—but telephone workers are still being locked out. 

. - Los Angeles auto dealers have filed suit to stsop enforce- 
ment of Regulation W, restricting consumer credit. . . . UE 
_ local leaders approved a Westinghouse agreement for an 11- 
cent raise plus a reopener in five months. . . . An agreement 


was reached in the six-week strike of anataenes mailers and 
delivery drivers in Pittsburgh. . AFL teachers in Chicago 
have asked for a pay raise. . | UAW Local 51 (Plymouth) 
demanded an end to secret negotiations at Chrysler. . . . Ford 
workers at Windsor, Canada, turned thumbs down on Walter 
Reuther's five-year contract. . Joint wage negotiations were 
begun by Distributive Workers District 65 with nearly all sang 
department stores in New York. . 


15-Cent Beer 


The Agriculture Department predicts the nation’s fourth 


largest crops this year. . . . But the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced that prices for most key foods in New York City 
were still rising in October. . . . Medium rental for vacant 
apartments in New York is $91. . . . Beer in New York will 


go up to 15 cents a glass soon. . . . Attorney General McGrath 
was urged to file an anti-trust suit against the newsprint indus- 
try which recently raised prices again. . . . Stock prices ‘went 
up immediately after election results were announced. 


A petition,drive for an FEPC in Baltimore will get sillier. 
way soon. . ... “The American, 1950,” ex- 
hibition at Bristel opened with the unfurling | 
of a banner from the balcony, reading: “Re- 
turn Paul Robesen’s - The ICC | 
finally ordered the Southern Railway to end: § 
Negro degradation in its dining cars. The 
case was ‘six years ago. ...O. John 
Rogge w from the defense of the 
Trenton Six... " The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union blasted the witchhunts against 
teachers in New York. . . . Two more Un- 
American Committee victims, Mrs. Helen 
Bryan and Mrs. *Ernestina Fleischman, of 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, bégan serving “sen- 


3 eiaamabeiaare 
by BRANARD z BURTON... 


“Ot 
tan Pat io ee ; Shi * 


~~ FA mom ae. ae 
at rs oo 


| puppet government of Luis Munoz 


Marin came a few days ago when 
they expelled from the CGT ex- 
ecutive committee, Ernesto Ramos 
Antonini, .Vice-President of the 
Popular: Democratic Party and 
Speaker of the House. Ramos An- 
toninis expulsion came after a 
string of complaints against gov- 
ernment leaders for supporting 
United States -initiated actions 
against the Puerto Rican workers. 


There was wides 
faction with the refusal to apply 
the minimum wage law and with 
the cut in unemployment insur- 
ance benefits to exclude the season- 
al workers. Wages of $8 to $10 
weekly cannot be expected to 
produce contented workers. 


* 


| IRONICALLY, Tomas Mendez 
: Mejias, another Munoz stooge who 
was recruited from the ranks of 
the ward politicians, is president 
of the CGT and carried the fight 
‘against Ramos Antonini. 


The Munoz government. struck 
back with the unusual act of con- 
demning Mendez Mejias in ‘a joint 
‘resolution of both Puerto Rican 
Houses. This resolution, it was 
hoped, would hold in line the party 
functionaries who control sections 
of the CGT throughout the coun- 
try. The resolution was followed 
by a strong statement by the gov- 
emor himself attacking the CCT 
president. 


| Now that the governing party, 
\led bv Munoz, has pitted itself 
against every one of its former al- 
‘hes irymg to smother the Puer- 
to Rican cry for independence, it 
| would like 'to continue the appear- 
ance of labor support. 


* 


RAMOS ANTONINI’ was CGT 
public relations secretary, and rep- 
resented the group at all interna- 
tional gatherings, thereby assuring 
the government -of the right to 
speak for labor. Ramos is not only 
oné of the leading politicians, but 
is also one of the countrys Jead- 
ing businessmen and. lawyers. 


The outcome of the -dispute is 
not clear at this writing, but there 
is fear that another split may oc- 
cur in the CCT, further atomizing 
the labor ,movement. Another 
such split was forced by Munoz 
back in 1945 producing the —_ 
(autentico). It is hoped by pr 


'gressives here that the rank mae 
‘file can win the right in this con- 


troversy to run its own union and 
take its place in the ranks of the 
independence fighters. It is this 
outcome which the government 
fears. 


Both the U. S. House Subcom- 
mitteé on Education and Labor 
and CIO representative Ceorge 
De Nucci are presently in Puerto 
Rico to aid the government in 
maintaining its present dominant 
position in that section of the la- 
bor movement which contains the 
main body of the country’s sugar 
workers. De Nucci has made 
known his intentions of ironing 
out the differences ‘between the 
two leaders and to leave the eco- 
nomic conditions of the workers 
exactly as they are. 


vie 


mI i Ge rB earn «<) 


read dissatis- ) 


: 


| 


| cable, et weoned by ths 


and the United Nations as this is being written. 


and the Truman Administration | 7— 
have generally sought to suppress 
the stated purpose of the Chinese 
spokesmen in coming to the UN 
—to obtain a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean war and to safe- 
guard the peace in Asia and -the 
world. 

The action of the Chinese gov- 
ernment in rejecting the UN Sec- 
urity Council bid to discuss the 
Chinese “intervention” in Korea, 
while accepting the invitation to 
press its charges of Truman-Mac- 
Arthur aggression in Formosa, has; 
non-plussed and outraged the sup- 
porters of Wall Street policy. 

China served notice, vt a 
that it considers as the main threat 


_ |to peace. in Asia the spread of the 


war in Korea to the Chinese main- 
land, and that this threat centers 
in the Truman's “armed interven- 
tion in Korea” and “armed aggres- 
sion” against Formosa. 

* 


CHINA’S REPLY to the UN 
bid, rejecting discussion of the 
“one-sided and malicious’ Mac- 
Arthur report of Peking’s alleged 
intervention in Korea, has evoked 
hysterical denunciation from the 
press and radio, which had fore- 
seen a free-for-all of indiscriminate 
slander against China, a sort of 
Senator McCarthy spectacle on an 
international scale. 

Instead, the Chinese representa- 
tives are expected to press pro- 

sals for the withdrawal of all 

oreign troops from Korea, as 2 


basis for the establishment of! 


peace on the peninsula. The Chi- 
nese are expected to point to the 
illegal and unilateral seizure of 
Formosa and the many MacArthur 
violations of China's mainland, as 


evidence of Washington's hostile 
and aggressive policy. 


The press 


—~ 


State Dep‘t Map 
Shows Tibet Is 


Part of. China 


WASHINGTON.—The map of 
China, published by the State De- 

rtment, shows that Tibet “is 

vhere the Chinese Communists 
have always said it was—in China. 

The map is contained in the 
State Department's White Paper 
on China, issued Aug. 9, 1949. 
It reveals that Tibet is a province 
of China. 

The White Paper also reveals 
that Formosa is part of China, 
just as the Chinese Peoples Re- 
public has claimed since seizure 
of the island by the U. S. Navy 


under President Truman’s- orders. 
ae er 


THE WILLINGNESS of the 
People’s Government to send _ its 
representatives thousands of miles 
to appear before a world body 
which has refused to grant member- 
ship to China's lawful government 
should demonstrate to the people 
of our own country who it is that 
truly seeks to safeguard the peace. 

The Peking government's com- 
ment that the Chinese volunteers 
in Korea are in the tradition of 
Lafavette’s volunteers in. our own 
American revolution was under- 
scoring, meanwhile, the fact that 
it is armed U. S. power in Asia 
which is the outside, intervening 
force. 

Peace-loving Americans will 
thus have, in the presence here of 
the first official representatives of 
People’s China the opportunity for 
renewed insistence on the adoption 
through the UN of measures to 
halt the “Korea war and prevent 
its spread to China and the world. 


Protests Scorch Attlee’s 
Ban on Peace Congress 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s scheme to shatter ‘the 
Second World Peace Congress backfired this week as world 
protest rose against his action that banned most of the dele- 


gates from entering England. 

Five-sixths of the American del- 
egation of 65 was excluded trom 
Britain. Included were such reli- 
gious and Negro leaders as Mrs. 
Theresa Robinson of Washington, 
chairman of the Civil Liberties 
Committee of the - Internationa! 
Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks and the Rey. Willard 
Uphaus, of New Haven, executiv« 
secretary of the National Labor 
and Religious Foundation. Many 
clergymen and 15 trade unionists, 
elected by their co-workers, were 
barred. 

, The congress adjourned to War- 
saw, Poland where great celebra 
tions were held greeting the peace 
pilgrims. 

Attlee promptly received scorch. 

ing wires of protest from many 
Americans like the American Spon- 
soring Committee for Represen 
tation to the Second World Con- 

gress; the Committee for Peace- 
ful Alternatives, the National 
ome of Labor Peace. | 


Committee's 
Rev. Josep!: 
Fletcher, of Cambridge, acting 
-hairman, said in part: 

“We are in a sad and dangerous 


state if an’ ‘Hort "ot “Com#nittitsts: 
3 Hor 


} 


‘| both groups. This is an open ad- 


mission that fear of discussion has 
replaced loyalty to the principle 
of freedom.” 

. 


BRITAIN, ITSELF,. was _ the 
scene of uproar as spokesmen from 
all strata of the land Jambasted the 
Attlee Government. Labor MP’s 
rose in the House of Commons to 
demand an explanation tor this 
scandal which put Britain's “tradi- 
tion of free speech” to shame be- 
fore the work. 

The Committee for Peaceful Al- 
ternatives wired the British Am- 
bassador in Washington that 
though its members, scientists, 
educators, clergy, did not endorse 
the peace congress they believed 

was “no monopoly on the 
discussion for peace.” They ex- 
coriated the British government's 
actions. 

The National Labor Conference 
for Peace ‘protested “the unwar- 


ranted exclusion of tifteen Amer- 
ican trade union representatives 
elected by their membership to at- 
tend the ty hey Congress. 
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JUDGE WHO OWED THE 
DEFENDANTS $500,000 


By Art Shields 


A shocking spectacle will be seen in the Foley Square court when the trial of the Investment 
Bankers conspiracy case opens in New York on Tuesday, Nov. 28. On his bench will sit a judge,: 


who borrowed nearly half a million dollars from the bankers and war profiteers assembled below 
him as defendants in his court. And equally shocking is the fact that this judge kept silent about 
his debts to ieee | Wall Street Si normal When he was assigned to the case. The judge is Harold 
"74 R. Medina, who won much notoriety by railroad- 
— _ © 1 ing the 11 Communist leaders ‘and opponents of 
|. 4 war in the same Foley Square courthouse last year. 
264 The defendants are the Harrimans, Rockefellers, 
= 4 Morgans and other war financiers, whom the Com- 
|= {+ munists oppose. These rulers of Wall Street con- 
©) trol more than one hundred billion dollars of 


wealth at home and abroad. They deny housing 


And they are accused in Medina’s court 


loans to Negroes. 
of forming a credit trust and 
establishing a financial dicta- 
torship in the United States. 


This farcical trial of Medina’s 


creditors-will take» at least a year, 
according to Medina himself. 

Medina’s Wall Street creditors— 
now defendants before him—have 
extended his notes and reduced 
his interest rates since’ he and his 
real estate colleagues borrowed a 
total of $465,000 from them in the 
mid-1930's. 

The judge borrowed this money 
in mortgage loans to build two 
high rent apartment houses on 
Manhattan's Upper East Side, in 


“MONDAY in the Daily Work- 
er: Medina Goes Shopping in 
Wall Street for Funds. The 
series will continue through next 
Sunday, 


a sy 
which Medina and his junior law 
partner have a 53 and one-third 
percent interest. 

One $300,000 note is now~held 
by a bank dominated by the Harri- 
man and National City Bank in- 


= pene, See seo invelved te ie 


Accusations Against Medina‘s Creditors 


‘Above is a-section of the prosecutor's complaint against Judge 
Medina’s creditors and other investment bankers and insurance 
magnates on trial before the judge next week. Note the charge . 
that these bankers denied Ioans to small business. 

* 


Below the prosecutor lists some of the Wall Street leaders 


(who loaned money to Medina) as “co-conspirators” in the trial 
before the judge. Note Pierpont V. Davis, president of Harriman 
Ripley & Co. He is a member of the finance and executive com- 
mittees of one of the banks that holds Medina’s $300,000 note. 
Winthrop Aldrich and Thomas I. Parkinson are both leaders of the 
emt Life we es me ponenee ee $165, 000. 


corhing trial before Judge, Medina. 

This bank—the Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Institution—is not itself a de- 
fendant in the trial. But its lead- 
ing trustee is listed by the prose- 
cutor as a “co-conspirator in the 
bankers’ plot. 

This accused Wall Street con- 
spirator is an important «nember 


of the bank’s finance and execu-| 


tive committees that extended the 
notes to Medina, when they were 
falling due, and reduced his in- 
terest charges. 

His name is Pierpont V. Davis. 
He is president of Harriman, Rip- 
ley C., one of the giant defendant 
banks before Medina. His boss is 
W. Averell Harriman,: the multi- 
millionaire banker and Democratic 
politician, who is stationed in the 
White House today.. And Davis 
represents Harriman interests on 
the Dry Dock’s finance and exec- 
utive committes that help out Me- 


dina. 
* 


THIS $300,000 LOAN to Me- 
dina has a long history. It was 


a originally granted by the Lehman 


banking intérests in 1937 and was 
later transferred to the Dry Dock 
bank. 

John Foster Dullles — President 
Truman's foreign policy adviser— 
was a minor participant in the 
Lehman loan to Medina. We will 
tell of the Lehman and Dulles 
roles later in this series. 

The Lehman bankers, who once 
helped out Medina, are defendants 
in the coming trial. And Dulles’ 
law firm is the chief legal spokes- 
man fpr all the accused bankers 
in the conspiracy case before Me- 


Medina also got $165,000 from 


| the giant Equitable Life Assur- 


ance nee fe % is also accused 
The Equitable 12 ‘controlled by 


the efellers and -Mellons: + ; 


inl Dette 2 equitable. le“ later] 


(Continued .on Paye 8) 
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Defendants 


The. Investment Bankers, going on trial before Judge 
Medina on Tuesday, Nov. 28, represent more than one hundred 
billion dollars of capital. They are accused of illegally monopo- 
lizing most of the stock and bond floatations, denying loans to 
small businéss and establishing financial dictatorship c over Amer- 
ica’s economy. 

The list of defendants follows: 

MORGAN STANLEY & CO., representing the $55,000,- 
000,000 industrial, utilities, railroad and banking empire of 
the House of Morgan. 

FIRST BOSTON CORP., representing the $28,000,000,000 
empire of the Rockefellers, the $6,000,000,000 empire of the 
Mellons and some Boston financial interests. | 

HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO., representing chiefly the 
powertul Harriman interests, headed by W. Averell Harriman, 


and bond business of the $5,000,000,000 National City Bank. 
Both groups are close to the Morgan interests. 

DILLON, READ & CO., close to the Rockefellers, handled 
much of the financing of the German industrialists, who paid 
Hitler; headed by James V. Forrestal before he went into the 
cabinet. - 

KUHN, LOEB & CO., whicly finances more railroads than 

profiteers. 

LEHMAN BROS., powerful banking partnership. Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman was a leading partner during first 17 years 
of the bank conspiracy. 

GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO., finances Studebaker and 
many other big corporations. 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., a powerful Boston-New 
York banking partnership, headed by Edwin S. Webster, Jr., 
former chief. of the New York chapter of the America First 
Committee. 

BLYTH & CO., a bond and stock floatation outlet for the 
National City Bank, which is close to the Morgan interests. 

DREXEL & CO., the Philadelphia stock and bond house 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

EASTMAN DILLON & CO., big New York house; one 
of its brokers ran against Rep. Marcantonio in 1948. 

UNION SECURITIES CORP., represents J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co. 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORP., represents 
the powerful New York-Boston banking firm of Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., which controls many corporations. 

? GLORE, FORGAN & CO., represents big Chicago capital. 

WHITE WELD & CO., a Wall Street house that has be- 
come more important in recent years. 

HARRIS, HALL & CO., a big Chicago and New York 
banking house. 

THE INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, which carried out many of the bankers’ monopoly 
practices, accordin g to the prosecutor. 

‘ Listed as “co-conspirators” in the banking case are the 
heads of the following insurance companies: 

THE METROPOLITAN LIFE, under: Rockefeller control, 
with $9,000,000,000 of capital. 

EQUITABLE LIFE, under Rockefeller control, with 
$5,000,000,000. 


PRUDENTIAL, under Morgan control, with $7,000,000,- 
| 000, and many others. 


Assistant to, the President of the United States: also the stock . 


Morgan's group, and is close to the Mellons and other big war _ 
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Wallace Changes His Mind 


By Alan Max 
You don’t have to read the papers to ta what Hen 


.posite today. 
like these: 


- 1944.” 
Says He Never Sho 
aa That . Should Never 


ne ee Heats He Didat V 


Wal- 
lace is saying these days. All you have to do is recall what he said 
in past years and you can be pretty sure he’s, saying just the op- 


We shouldn’t be surprised if the papers start carryiug stories 
i+ “Wallace Attacks, People for Having Elected Him and, FDR 


‘Have Left Truman's Cabinet 
ve Had. Him in the Cabinet in 
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SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1950 


Circulation Drive Starts 


An intense annual press drive to stabilize the circulation of The 
Worker at 60,000 weekly was started last Wednesday and will run for 
* period of ten weeks. Thousands of subscriptions obtained in Jast 
year’s drive are expiring this period 


The Worker is out for 20,000 mailed subscriptions and thousands 
of papers which will be distributed weekly through home delivery. 
Unlike the capitalist newspapers which depend entirely on paid circu- 
lators to distribute its papers, The Worker will have the support of 
its individual readers, o press groups and press committees 
throughout the country to help in the home delivery. 


In a statement launching the drive John Gates, Editor and Philip 
Bart, General Manager, appealed to the readers “to form Readers 
Groups, Press - Friends of The Worker Clubs, to build 
the circulation of the press. Get your friends in your shop, among 
your neighbers, to join: with you in this effort,” the appeal concludes. 


Enroll now asa 


Volunteer Worker Press Builder 


November 15, 1950 to ip onde 12, 1951 


Dear reader :— 


. Do you know that you are one of the readers in over 2100 
cities in the United States. There are readers in every State. 


Therefore, we are inviting you to enroll as a volunteer 
Worker Press builder in our subsecriptioin drive, Nov. 15 to Feb. 
12, 1951. (Lincoln’s Birthday). 


Here is an inspiring and gratifying task we place before you 
‘as a fighter for democratic and progressive peace program that 
The Worker has fought for and is continuing to fight for in ite 


columns for over 25 years. 


We are asking you to bring this people’s fighting program 
to your shep mate, union brother or sister, your friend and 
neighbor. In this way you and our additional readers will have 
The Worker as their indispensable guide weapon in unifying the 


people’s struggle against the warmongers, those that are trying 
to bring fascism tg, our country by destroying our democratic 
rights and freedom. 


Building our press is truly an inspiring task. We therefore 
urge you to do the following: 


FIRST—Enroll as a volunteer Worker Press Builder (use 
blank form on this page). 

SECOND—Renew your subecription or obtain a new 

We are making various valuable and interesting awards for 
extra efforts and results in obtaining subscribers to The Werker. 


In the past, as now, it has been our readers who have built. 
the circulation of the paper. It is you, dear reader, who has given 
us constant inspiration in developing and improving our fighting 


program for the people. 


We are confident that, now, more than ever, you will con- 
tinue to supply and furnish the life blood of a paper, its 
circulation. 


ENROLL NOW AS VOLUNTEER WORKER PRESS BUILDER 


Rules for Competition for Prizes 


1. Fill out competion entry blank and send to The Worker, 
35 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


2. When sending in subscription, please, state that you have en- 
rolled as a volunteer Worker Press Builder. 

3. The awards will made on personal effort of the reader, not as 
a result of group pooling. 


4. In case of a tie the Post Office date on the envelop will de- 
termine whose subscription or subscriptions arrived in our 
office first. 


29. Caution! Don’t hold up any subscriptions. Send them in as 
s00n as you receive them. Don’t let the readers wait too long 
for the paper. 


6.- Achievements will be published in The Worker. Watch for the 
reports in ite columns, 


——_ 


THE WORKER 
35 East 12 Street, 
New York 3, N, Y. 


VOLUNTEER ENROLLMENT BLANK 
SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE 
Nev. 15, 1950 — Feb. 12. 1951 


NTEER im the subscription drive which will 
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Press committees and individuals were urged to use the following 
means to build a stable circulation: 


° Obtain mail subscriptions at $2.50 per year. Send in your 
own renewed and those of your friends, Also try to obtain new sub- 
scriptions, On this page you will find prizes which are offered in this 
drive. 


© Establish @ home delivery route in your community whereby 
the paper is delivered to the home of the reader each week. Payments. 
can be made weekly, monthly, or quarterly. Special forms for home 
delivery circulation will be made available to all who wish to partic- 


_ ipate in this important form of distributing.a workers’ newspaper. 


Simultaneously with the drive fer The Worker, every effort is 
being made to increase the circulation of The Daily Werker. The re- 
sponse in New Jersey where a substantial growth of The Daily Worker 
has been made recently gives added evidence that The.Daily Worker 
will obtain thousands of new friends in the coming months, 


PRIZES 


There will be two grand prizes— 


] Fer volunteer, outside of the New York or vicinity area the 
number of subs (minimum 100) a trip te New York 
as a guest of The Worker, all expenses paid. 


2 Volunteer may choose prize Il instead, 
For Volntueer, in New York and vicinity sending in the 
highest number of subs (minimum 100) a week’s vacation, 
place to be chosen by winner. 


There will be three other sets of prizes for those receiving 50, 
25, 10 or more subscription. Details will be printed in the next iseue 
of The Worker. 


The prizes will consist of phonograph records issued by the 
Stinson Record Corporation depending on the number subs obtained. 


In addition to these, weekly awards will be made for best achieve- 
ment during each week of the drive. 


PRIZES 
Choice of Recordings from 


Stinson Distributors Corp 


Partial Liat of 
PREMIUM BOOKS 


THE CENTURY WAS YOUNG, Levis 
Aragen 
“an POET OF FRENCH RESIST- 


FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB, 
F. M. &. Biackets 

JOSEPH WEYDEMEYER, Karl Oberman 

MERCHANT SEAMAN, Wm. L. Standard 

BETRAYAL, Arther D. Kahan 

YOUR MOST HUMBLE.SERVANT, Shiriey 
Graham 


ON COMMUNIST 
M. I. Kalinin 


NEGRO LIBERATION, Macry Hayward 
THE DIFLOMAT, James Aldridge 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FREDERICE 
DOUGLASS, 2 vels., Philip Foner 


SELECTED WORKS, Karl Marx (2 veils.) 


MARXISM AND THE NATIONAL QUES- 
TION, Stalin 


CIVIL. WAR EX THE UNITED STATES, 
Marx and Eagels 


THE AMERICAN, Heward Fast 
MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS, Heward Fast 


EDUCATION, 


Sminsox 


recerd 
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The Excess Profits Tax Hoax 


_ THE FEW HUNDRED BIG BUSINESS TYCOONS 
who control all of Americas ‘industries are making huge 
fortunes out of the “defense” contracts racket . 

This is well known. 

For example, THE CASH DIVIDENDS handed out 
to Wall Street stockholders during the month of Septem- 

ber, 1950, totalled more than ONE BILLION ONE HUN- 
DRED MILLION DOLLARS! That's just for one month. 

This was 60 percent HIGHER THAN THE SAME 
MONTH LAST YEAR. 

And last year’s dividend “take” going to the ultra- 
rich capitalists and corporations set a new all-time record 
of SIX AND A HALF BILLION green dollars. 

This year’s “take” in dividends alone (not to men- 
tion enormous bond interest payments, high salaries, 
bonuses, etc.) is ted by government officials to reach 
the new all-time high of SEVEN AND ONE-HALF BIL- 
LION DOLLARS before January 1, 1951. 

You can now understand how and why the Wash- 
ington invention of the “Soviet menace” and the provoca- 
tion of the war in Korea has been a godsend to the top 
layer of monopolists and bankers who own and control 


America’ s steel, auto, munitions, oil, etc., industries. 
7 . * 


7 IN THIS MIDST OF THIS ORGY of profiteering, 
President Truman has just asked the “lame duck” Con- 
gress that goes out of business in January to pass .a four- 
billion-dollar excess profits tax. 

Truman's publicity men say the President “wants to 
take the profits out of war.” What a joke that is! 

If there were no profits in g for war, and 
in waging war, there simply wouldn't be any of the cur- 


rent war hysteria and the huge “pork barrel”, known as 
“defense.” 


,* 


YY 


SO LETS NOT KID OURSELVES about “taking 
the profits out of war” in a social system where profit is 
all-powerful, determining all policies, morals and laws. 

Truman's move is purely political. He knows that 
the “lame duck” Congress can't and will not bother to 
pass his four-billion-dollar excess profits tax. Where then 
will the newly needed billions for guns, bombs, and the 
re-arming of Nazi Germany come from? F rom the aver- 
age American family, of course! 

President Truman’s move for an excess profits tax 
that he knows won't get passed is the White House’ way 
for opening the gates to NEW HEAVY TAKES ON 
WAGES, msddtecdass salaries, and on THE PURCHASE 
OF DAILY NECESSITIES. 

Congress wont pass any kind of excess profits tax 
for at least six or nine months (even when it does, = will 
leave the trusts swollen with war-created profits). Thus, 
the White House will be in a position to say “Defense can’t 
wait until a pass nme. profits tax; we must 
therefore tax the wages a uyin wer of the le 
RICHT Now” £ ymg po peop 

That is the pune the pPyerneaget is playing. 


IN PLAIN ENGLISH, your living standards, your 
buying power, your real wages, are definitely GOING 
DOWN IN 1951 AS A-RESULT OF THE PRO WAR 
POLICY THAT PASSES FOR “DEFENSE” in Wash- 
ington. 

The bi-partisan decision to ally America to world fas- 
cism for a war against democracy, colonial freedom and 
Socialism is going to cost every American family plenty 
in food, clothing, rent, medical care, education, etc.—not 
to speak of the lives. of our sons, young fathers, and pos- 
sible atomic victims in all our major cities. 

To take the profits out of war one must curb war itself! 


iain. Editor: 


{an unusual event occurred. The 
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Fi amilies of McCarran Victims 
Place Protests Betore UN 


LAKE SUCCESS. —Chargé that the U.S. government 
committed “grave violations” of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights by the arbitrary arrest and. holding with- 


out bail of non-citizens were plac- 


ed before the United Nations last 


week. 


The charges, listed in a three- 

page document, were formally pre- 
sented to Dr. John Humphrey, Di- 
rector of the UN Division of Hu- 
man Rights and member of the 
UN Secretariat by a delegation 
composed of ninieieala of the im- 
mediate families of non-citizens ar- 
rested in the McCarran Law 
raids, many of whom have been 
held on Ellis Island for more than 
three weeks without bail. 


The document was circuiated to 
all members of the Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural Commit- 
tee, headed by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. It ‘asserted that by ar- 
resting and denying bail to the 
McCarran victims, the U. S. gov- 
ernment committed vietatlaas of 
the Human Rights Declaration “of 
a serious and far-reaching char. 
acter.” 


¥ » 


MRS. ROOSEVELT was the 
only delegate who refused to per- 
sonally receive a copy of the corm- 
munication addressed to her com- 
mittee. 

She was approached in the del. 
egates’ a by Harry Raymond, 
spokesman for the families of the 
McCarran victims. When told that 
the illegal arrests had caused ex- 
treme suffering and distress and 
had done irreparable injury to the 
families of 16 legal and permanent 
U. S. residents held on Ellis Island, 
Mrs. Roosevelt pleaded that her 
committee was not in session. She 
flatly refused to accept a copy of 
the document. 


| 


‘believe that the U. S 


The communication was accept- 


ed, however, by other members of 
the UN committee. Dr. Humphrey 
accepted the document for the en- 
tire committee. He said he would 
give it his immediate consideration. 

“We are members of the imme- 
diate families of 16 legal and per- 
manent residents of the United 
States now held in custody by the 


U. S. government,” the cOmmuni- 
cation to the UN declared. 


“These members of our families 
have been explicitly denied the 
‘rights and freedoms’ set forth in 
the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. We are informed and 
S. government 
is bound to honor that declaration 
and to honor its articles. Never- 
theless, in violation of Article 9, 
members of our families are bein 
subjected to ‘arbitrary arrest oul 
detention’ forbidden in that ar- 
ticle. In addition, the actions of 
the U. S. government against 
members of our families are in| 
clear violation of the laws of the 
country and its Constitution.” 

+ 


FOR. MORE than a half-day, 
the delegation of wives, husbands, 
fathers, sons and daughters of the 


Ellis Island prisoners sought to in-} 


terview Mrs. Roosevelt and other 
U. S. delegates to the UN. UN ol- 
ficials denied them passes to at- 


tend the meeting of the Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural Commil- 
tee, which was in session and to 
which the communication was ad- 
dressed. 

Finally, mes long negotiations, 


Raymond, who is a reporter for 
The Worker and whose wife Rose 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
Flatly Refused 


Nelson Lightcap is one of the pris- 
oners on Ellis Island, was permit- 
ted to attend the meeting and pre- 
sent the petition. 

Othere in the delegation were 
Mrs. Mary Borich, wife of Frank 


Boricsh; Mrs. Nell Cattonar and 
Vera, wife and daughter of An- 
thony Cattonar; Charles B. Cum- 
berbatch, father of Claudia Jones; 
Mrs. Esther Harisiadies, wife of 
Peter Harisiadies; Mrs. Pauline Pi- 
rinsky, wife of Ceorge Pirinsky; 
Mrs. Rose Tarazona, wief of Man- 
uel Tarazona; Mrs. Sonia Schneid- 
er and Mona, wife and daughter of 
ne Schneider, and Irving Taft- 


r. 

The delegation was sponsored 
by the American Committee tor 
Protection of Foreign Born, whicna 
is conducting the campaign tor 
freedom of the McCarran victims 
and their right to become Amer- 
ican citizens. 
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Letters From The Shops... 


Ford Worker Tells of Phony ‘Trial’ 


Editor, The Worker: 

As I promised before Ill let you 
know about Local 600, (United 
Auto Workers, Ford Rouge plant). 
Although I don't hav@ much time 
I'll write you, since I can't afford 
to give you (the paper) any money 
now—since I've worked only short 
weeks—3 or 4 days for the past two 
weeks and therefore it’s hard to 
pay the bills. 

Never can I manage-to save, for 
the prices go up two cents (eggs 
a dozen) when wages go up but 


one cent per hour. It’s hard in| Axle, 


Michigan for prices continue to go 
up and wages don’t meet that. 
Well, don’t think I never give— 


I gave a week's wages before—and 


before the year is up—I'll try to 
give again — to “the Michigan 
Worker. 

The trial of the five leaders of 
Local 600 ended last night. In the 
words of the defense committee 
of attorneys, which consists of Pat 


Rice, vice president of Local 600; 
Bill Johnson, president of the 
Foundy; Walter Quillco, B Build- 
ing; Percy Llewellyn, former Local 
600 president and regional direc 
tor; Joe Hogan, president, Gear & 
the union membershi ip “re- 
pudiated this ae ted coup.” The 
rank and file re-elected the five 
and also their ieee rters—and now 


the rank and file has slightly more 


than half on the General Council. 
The verdict will not be announced 
until mid-December. During the 
trial goons.doused old paint on one 
of the .defense attorneys cars, 
started a fight with another detense 
attorney and the local was a place 
of hostilitv. 

The membership showed Stel- 
lato, president of Local 600, that 
they want no part of him and his 
trial. 


Now that the trial is completed— 
I'll tell you about the runaway 
shop and about the “coming” lay- 
off in another letter. 

Brotherly, 
Rouge Ford Shop Committee 
LYL—Detroit . 


Seaman Describes Strike in Eayot 


Last trip at Alexandria, Egpyt, 


Egyptian longshoremen were ovt 
on strike—their first in many 
years. Even though an English 
daily -is printed, called the 
“Egyptian Mail”, and the strike 
lasted eight days, no mention of 
it was listed in any paper. 

We seamen naturally have kin- 
dred sympathy with any water- 


is the only country in the world 
where, in many eases where 
wer is shert, men are har- 


tance, as a kick-back condition 
exists here. In this strike, the 
harbor was full of steel helmeted 
cops and n soldiers, and 
as usual the old pattern was fol- 
lowed. 

Scab-herders rounded up all 
the unfortunate: derilicts-beggers, 
jails were emptied of minor of- 
fenders, and all were put to work 
working cargo. A few violent dis 
turbances occurred, the strikers 


without any weapons had there 


heads busted and the strike wasjol 
isj}eventually broken. 


Most of the ship's crew, sym- 
pathizing with the strikers, held 
a tarpaulin muster, contributed 
money to the strikers, Of course 
we were a and — leave 


ditions. 

A strengthened bond of soli- 
darity, developed between us be- 
cause of our cooperation and mu- 
tual respect. 

- The real peculiar aspect of the 
whole affair was that a tiny seg- 
ment of the ship's crew, disap- 
proved of our evert acts, called 
it “commie” tactics and threaten- 
ed to expose us to the union in 
N.Y. They were of course, sup- 
porters .of Curran, and his band 


What makes me sick to the 
stomach, hewever, (as an original 
charter member of the NMU) is 
= im -our one proud, re 

progressive union, union 
must now wo about being 
“screened” , with the union leaders 
as 9 anal for the Coast 
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THE JUDGE WHO OWED 
THE DEFENDANTS $500,000 


(Continued from Page 3) 


transferred the mortgage note— 
now reduced to $150,000—to the 
New York State Insurance Fund 
in 1940. 

Full payment by Medina is due 
on Dec. 1 of this year, that is -on 
Friday-a-week, three days after 
the big trial begins. 

The decision as to whether to 
extend Medina’s note again—or to 
make the judge pay up at once— 


ment Bankers case on Feb. 9, 1948. 

Pre-trial hearitigs of the money 
trust case were then under way. 

Senior Judge Knok was still @n 
Equitable director in late 1948 
when he took Medina away from 
the a conspiracy case for 
a year an wl | him to handle 
the trial of Eugene Dennis and 
the 10 other Communist leaders 
in the same court. 

The money trust case could wait, 
while the Communists, who fought 


will be given by an appointee of monopoly, were framed. 


Thomas E. Dewey, who controls 
the State Insurance Fund. And 
- Dewey is controlled by the same 
Rockefeller interests that run the 
Equitable itself. An Equitable 
director is Deweys campaign 
treasurer in every election year. 
This Equitable director is Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, the brother-in- 
law of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and the chairman of the Chase 
National Bank. 

Judge Medina will note, as he 
scans the court papers, that Di- 
rector Aldrich of the Equitable, 
who endorsed his original loan, is 
named as a “co-conspirator” in the 
money trust plot. 


The insurance company’s presi- 
dent, Thomas I. Parkinson, is ac- 
cused as a “co-conspirator in the 
trial before Medina as well. 


MEDINA WAS SELECTED to 
preside at the Wall Street. plot 
trial by a higher judge—Senior 
Judge John Clark Knox of the U.S. 
District Court—with whom the 
Equitable is financially allied. 

Part of the shocking story of 
this case is the fact that Judge 
Knox was made a director of the 
five billion dollar Rockefeller in- 


surance firm several weeks after 
he assigned Medina to the Invest- 


The bankers and insurance mag- 
nates behind Knox and Medina 
are the real masters of the United 
States and of the Marshall Plan 
lands of Europe and the Latin 
American colonies and semi-colo- 
nies. 

These bankers direct the Taft- 
Hartley attacks on trade unions 
and the Department of JuStice’s 
drive against civil liberties. They 
make billions from wars, And they 
hold the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties and the little - Me- 
dinas in the hollow of their hands. 

The accused bankers’ power is 
illustrated by the case of W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, whose family owns 
most of the stock of Harriman 
Ripley & Co., one of the defend- 
ant banking houses. 

Harriman—who is involved in 
the loan to Medina—sits at Presi- 
dent Truman’s elbow as the “As- 
sistant to the President.” Harri- 
man’s war powers are immense. 
He has the authority to intervene 
in disputes between the State and 
Defense Departments on war pol- 
icy and to advise the President as 
to what the Government should 
do. 


His advice is usually followed. 
Harriman is sometimes called 
the “Acting President” of the 
United States. He was formerly in 
charge of the Marshall Plan ad- 


“The present period requires a strengthening of the Party’s 


understanding of 


e basic principles of Marxism-Leninism and 


a constant study of the classics of Marxism, not in any abstract, 
doctrinaire fashion, but as a searchlight for the greater illumina- 
tion ot the complicated problems of the class struggle in the 


United States. For only by a thorough mastery of Marxism- 
Leninism can we know our, country better, its inner laws* of 
development, its past traditions, and its inevitable future... . 
The Party must do far more towards educating the masses in 


the meaning of Socialism. 


—From DRAFT RESOLUTION approaching 15th National 


Convention of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 


Read, Study, Discuss 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


NOVEMBER CONTENTS 
On the Thirty-Third Anniversary of the USSR: 


ALEXANDER BITTELMAN: 


Against the Soviet Union. 
JOSEPH STALIN: The National Question and Leninism. 
A. S. FULBRIGHT: How People Live in the Sovie Union. 
EDWARD FRISCH: A Generation of Soviet Youth. 


Plenary Report of National Committee, CPUSA : 


Combat the War Incitements 


HENRY WINSTON: Strengthen the Party Among the 
Basic Industrial Workers. 


JOHN WILLIAMSON: Trade- Union Tasks in the Struggle 


for Peace, Jobs and Negro Rights. 


r 


Single copy 25c; Subscription $2.50 


Order your copy in your club or local bookshop, or mail from 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 
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ministration in. Europe, where he 
has huge investments. 

Harriman is very close to the 
House of Morgan. The Harriman 
and Morgan banks have the same 
attorneys in the trial before Me- 
dina. F 


THE SCANDALOUS STORY 
of the judge’s financial obligations 
to the men he pretends to be 
judging has been suppressed by 
all capitalist newspapers: ® 

Medina himself did suppressing. 
A judge is expected to admit any 
finacial ties with defendants before 
him, and then to withdraw from 
a case. Bat Medina kept silent 
about his debts when he was as- 
signed to the Investment Bankers 
case by Judge Knox. And he kept 
the scandal hidden as he took a 
leave of absence from the bank- 
ers case for nine months to rail- 
road the Communists in the same 
court, and then took another four 
months for a vacation in Bermuda 
and California. 

The judge’s Wall Stret credit- 
ors welcomed the delay, and the 
railroading of the Communists too. 
But they must have chuckled 
when Medina angrily ordered the 
attorneys for the Communists to 
speed up their case and get the 
one finished, while the 

ankers ‘case was allowed to drag 
on for years. 

The charges against the bankers 
are not trivial, however. 

“The extent of this case is truly 
gargartuan, admitted Dulles’ part- 


ner, Arthur Dean, at a hearing 


before Medina in 1948. 

This case, admited Dean: 

“+ . . covers the whole gamut 
of American railroad, American 
public utilities and: American in- 
dustrial financing,” since 1915. 

And the Harrimans, Morgans, 
Rockefellers, Lehmans, Dillon, 
Read & Co; Kuhn, Loeb Co. fi- 
nanciers and other investment 
bankers in the case are accused 
of the most serious offenses against 
the American people in this period. 

Medina's present and past credi- 
tors and their colleagues are 
charged in the prosecutors com- 

laint with denying loans to smal] 
wae houses (thus ruining 
thousands of small merchants and 
manufacturers). 

These bankers are charged with 
imposing a Wall Street dictator- 
ship upon industry, compelling 
corporations to elect bankers as di- 
rectors and forcing debtor com- 
panies to run their businesses as 
the bankers see fit. 


— 
THE PROSECUTOR also ac- 


cused the bankers, goin 
‘before Medina, of ille 


on trial 
war §- 


- 


instance, how J. P. a & Co- 


and allied bankers illegally handled 


the first half-billion dollar war 
Joan to Great Britain and France 
in the first World War in 1915 
aftet a private deal with the two 
imperial powers. Rival bankers 
were kept out. The prosecutor 
does not object to the financing ot 
bloody imperial conflicts, it should 
be noted. . . . He only deals with 
we violation of anti-monopoly 
aws: 


The defendant bankers before 
Medina are also accused of illegally 
floating enormous loans for Mus- 
solinis Italy and pre-war Japan 
and the big German industrialists 
(who financed Hitler). 

They are charged with violgting 
the anti-monoply law by so doing 
—not with arming the fascists for 
war on the world. 

Medina’s creditors can smile at 
these charges, however. They are 


|"Murray’s Worries’ in 


| 


nancing countries. He tells, for NOV. March of Labor 


“What Makes Murray Worry,” 
lead article in the Novembér issue 
of March of Labor magazine, ex- 
amines some pertinent reasons be- 
hind the recent Phil Murray-steel 
company wage talks. 

March of Labor can be bought 
singly or in bundles by writing to 
the Circulation Department, Room 
521, 799 Broadway. A vear's sub- 
scription costs $2.00 und single 
copies sell for 25 cents. 


administration is only making a 
demagogic gesture. It is asking 
neither prison sentences nor fines. - 


rIt is only asking the judge to issue 


restraining orders, to forbid the 
bankers from doing certain things 
again, if they are found guilty. 
And the bankers know that the 
judge’s orders will be mild and al- 
most meaningless because the 
judge is their debtor, Medina: And 
Medina is both judge and jury in 


not going to jail. The Truman this case. 


SEE: 


RALLY to 
> stop the blacklist 


IN RADIO, TV, FILMS AND THEATRE 


HEAR: Morris Carnovsky 


Henry Pratt Fairchild © J. Edward Bromberg 
: and others 


an original dramatization 


MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 20th, 8:30 


RIVERSIDE PLAZA HOTEL 
253 West 73rd Street 


' auspices of National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions 


Tickets: $1.20, incl. tax: 85¢ for ASP members 
at Suite 71, 49 West 44th Street; MU 7-2161 


o Margaret Maltz 


—_————_— —_-—_- — oo 
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A pumpkin-full of songs with 
Laura Duncan, Ernie Lieber- 
man, Martha Schlamme, 
Brownie McGhee, Betty An- 
cona, Rector Bailey, Joe 
Jaffe. Wed Eve, Nov. 22, 


8:30, Penthouse, 13 Astor Pl. 


Tickets $1.00 in advance (reserved); $1.20 
at door, at bookshops and People’s Artists, 
106 E. 14th St.—OR 17-4818. 


Thanksgiving Eve 
HOOTENANNY 


and Dance 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


BY GENUINE POPULAR DEMAND! An- 
other stimulating Saturday evening with 
New Playwrights, Inc. Double-barrelled 
this time! Mike Gold, America’s foremost 
working class writer, author of “Jews 
Without Money,” “Change the World,” 
“Hollow Men,” etc., etc., will talk on the 
Soviet movie. And here’s a rare oppor- 
tunity to see that. “fascinating,” ‘“‘charm- 
ing,”’ full-length Soviet movie, ‘“‘The Mira- 
cle of Dr. Petrov.” Discussion, audience 
participation period, Plus dancing, social, 


yrefreshments. Membership: 83c plus tax. 


Saurday, Nov. 18, 8:30 p.m. Czechoslovak 
Workers House, 347 E. 72 Bt. 


“THEY MET IN MOSCOW, colorful 
Soviet musical, by the director and with 
the cast of “Cossacks of the Kuban,” 
will be shown this Saturday evening, Nov. 
18, at 77 Fifth Ave. On the same pro- 
gram, “1848,” French film in color de- 
picting the Paris Commune. Two show- 
ings: 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. Socialize and 
refresh in the Art Room. Donation 83c 
plus tax. Auspices: Midtown Film Circle. 

FILM AND SOCIAL, Saturday and Sun- 
day eves at Village Studio Club. Studio 
A—*"“Calvaicade of Films” with Valentino, 
Barrymore, Garbo, Chaplin, etc., etc., 
also “Son of Liberty.” Showings: 8:30 
and 10 p.m. Studio B—continuous social 
and dancing. All at 6 Fifth Ave. (cor. 
8th St.) Membership $1. 

DANCE TONIGHT at Tompkins Square 
YPA. Come down to our newly decorated 
clubroom for a grand evening. Continu- 
ous dancing in spacious ballroom, relax- 
ingly lit. Oandlelit Cabaret for cozy con- 
versation—entertainment—refreshments. If 
you're seeking something different, this 
is it. 95 Avenue B (cor. 6th 8St.), top 
floor. Contribution ‘75c. 

THIS SATURDAY, Nov. 18, free dancing, 
instruction by Gerri & Santa Studio, be- 
tween hours of 8 and 9 p.m. Will be 
folloWed by dancing with Paul Livert and 
his Orchestra. The Penthouse Ballroom. 
13 Astor Place( at 8th St. and Broadway) 
Admission $1.04 plus . tax. 2 

SATURDAY NIGHT PILM CLUB proudly 
presents George Bernard Shaw’s,. “Pygma- 
lion,” a satire on British upper class 
manners. Showings: 8:30, 10:15, 11:45. 
Social all evening. 111 W. 88th St. Ad- 
mission to members $1. 

MUSIC, DANCING, Entertainment, re- 
freshments. One of the most dynamic 
and marvellous personalities of our time, 
whose name we cannot mention because 
of contract obligations will be at the 
w. 10m Division pa and dance at + 
ve > t 8 . p.m. — bes 

DONE sate Te Pree Lt, Gilbert dance 
and. social. Proceeds to. Gilbert . case. 


‘Dancing, refreshments, 


Wil S Uf] 


entertainment, refreshments. Jetierson 
School, 575 Avenue of the Americas. 8:30. 
Contribution $1. 

CELEBRATE WITH US the opening of 
our new headquarters. See the fixings at 
our opening party. Your contributions 
will be used for a turkey dinner for LYL 
delegates from the South. A variety show, 
caricatures, games, dancing, food and 
the nicest bunch of people. Donation 
75¢, teenagers S0c. Use the Avenue B 
Bus to Israel Amter LYL, 137 Avenue B 
(bet. 8th and 9th Sts.) 

WHERE ARE YOU GOING Mac- 
ARTHUR? A discussion of China, Korea, 
the UN and the Manchurian Border by 
Leonard Leader at the Jefferson School, 
575 Sixth Ave. - 2-3:30 p.m. Subs. 50c. 

ART EXHIBIT AND SALE OF PAINT- 
INGS by Juan De-Prey, noted Puerto 
Rican artist, Friday nite, Saturday, noon 
to 9, Sunday, noon to 9. 250 W. 24 8t., 
Apt. 6G East. Proceeds Civil Righis. 
Admission free. : 

CULTURAL FOLK DANCE GROUP. 
Studio is open every Saturday 8:30. Folk 
dancing, social, entertainment, refresh 
ments. 128 E. 16 St. ) 


Brookl 


CLUB ADVANCE says farewell to Sid. 
entertainment. 
Donation 45c. Club Advance, LYL, 1223 
Bedford Ave., 9 p.m. 

CONCERT, IWO Center, 2075 86 St. 
“Joseph Buloff and Group.” Tonight at 
8:30 pm. Ausp.: Bensonhurst Chapter 
E.L.D. Subs, $1.25, tax incl. 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


Studio Club. Studio A—*‘Cavalcade of 
Films,” with Valentino, Barrymore, Garbo, 
Chaplin, etc., etc. also “Son of Liberty.” 
Showings 8:30 and 10 p.m. Studio B—con- 
tinuous Social and dancing. All at 6 Fifth 


presen 
of Puerto Rieo Today by Abner Berry and 
Mercedes Arroyo Sunday, Nov. 19th, & p.m. 
Entertainment, refreshments. Fee $1. 
CULTURAL FOLK DANCE 


FILM AND SOCIAL tonight at Village / 


Studio ig open every Sunday, 8:30. Folk 
dencing, social, entertainment, refresh- 
ments. 128 East 16th St. 

GIANT FIESTA: Hear and dance to mu- 
sic of all lands; enjoy delightful spaghetti 
supper. Proceeds Jefferson School Fund. 
Student Lounge, Jefferson School, 575 
Sixth Ave. 8 p.m. Subscription $1. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, the man 
and playwright, will be discussed by Dr. 
Annette T. Rubinstein, prominent speaker 
and outstanding literary authority. ALP, 
220 West 80th St. (Bway) 8:30. Social, 
dancing. Subs. 75c, 


Bronx 

JAZZ FOR THE MASSES: Jam Session 
Blues—Dixieland — Bop—Live Music. Mu- 
sicians invited to sit in. Intervale Commu- 
nity House, 1311 Intervale Ave. (cor. Free- 
man 8t.) 8 p.m. Subs. 20. 
Brooklyn 

“PSYCHIATRY,” Use and Misuse. Open 
forum with prominent N. Y. psychiatrist. 


Tonight at 8:15. Midwood ALP; 1361 Coney 
Island Ave. (near Ave. J) Subs. 50c. 


»’ lectures tonight 8:30 p.m, 
Brighton Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave. 
Topic: “Why They Lie?” 

Coming 

MASS TOWN MBETING, Monday ve., 
Nov. 20th, 8:15 p.m. Hear: Howard Fast, 
Ada B. Jackson, William L. Patterson, de- 
mand freedom for Lieut. Leon Gilbert. 
Protest discrimination in Brooklyn hos- 
pitals. a Hall, 4 Brooklyn Ave., 
near Herkimér. Entertainment. Admission 
25c including tax. Auspices: Civil Rights 
Congress Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

CAMP UNITY Reunion Dance at Man- 
hattan Center, Thanksgiving Eve. $1 tax 
included, in advance. Tickets mailed on 
request. AL 5-6960-6961. 


| 


Refreshments. Donation . 75c. 
“ERED share” ano "Dano 


Tonight } - 
rical 13%e; 


Calif. Progressive 


Vote Nears 350,000 


SAN FRANCISCO. — Volunteer workers continued to 
try and find out how many votes the Independent Progres- 


sive Party received in last Tuesday's election. 


available from 13 of the staet’s 
58 counties, George Walsh, IPP 
candidate for secretary of state, 
had 231,751 votes, IPP state 
headquarters here said. 

Walsh, who received 127,621 
‘ votes in Los Angeles count. 34,512 
in San Francisco and 26,605 in 
Alameda county, appeared sure 
observers felt, of topping the 350,- 
000 mark. 

And there were indications that 
John A. Peterson, the IPP’s candi- 
date in the Eight Congressional 
district, comprising. San Maeto, 
Santa Clara, San Benito and Santa 
Cruz counties, would wind up 
with better than 30,000 votes 


Peterson, a railroad machinist 
running against an entrenched 
Republican, John Z. Anderson, 
previously polled 12,039 votes in 
San Mateo county. This brings 
his total for the district, minus 


Santa Clara county, to 14,$85. 
Santa Clara county returns, ob- 
servers felt, should double this/r 
total. 


With reports 


Because fmost local officials do 
not totgl what they consider to be 
the results of minor races until 
they make their official count 
later, work of determining the 
IPP votes is being done by. vol- 
unteers who must laboriously copy 
off each precinct result and run 
their own totals. 

The party, which needed be- 
tween 100,000 and 125,000 votes 
to remain on the ballot, had thus 
almost doubled the 190,381 votes 
sok for Wallace in California in 


Win Store Strike 
PITTSBURGH (FP) — A one- 
week strike against three retail 


furniture stores — May - Stern, | 


Ruben’s and Oringer’s — ended 
here with Local 249, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, AFL, 
winning a 15-cent hourly wage 
increase, three weeks vacation in- 
stead of two, a five-day week to 


rae the present six days and| 


r benefits. 


SHOPPER 


5“ GUIDE 


Electrolysis 


Opticians and Optometrists 


Rid G0 Yourself 


UNWANTED | 
HAIR FOREVER 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS | 


110 W. 34th St. ( 
(Suites 1161 - 1162 


“tO 34218 


‘FLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS @ 
~ Delivered Anywhere 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
© GR 38357 3°: 


- 


Officia) TWO B’kiyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CQ. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiantie Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvine 8-9166 
Daily 8 a.m.-7 9.m. 
SATURDAY — $3 a.m.-3 p.m. 
“YES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Official 1WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


755 W. Sth BSt.. smear Eighth Ave. 
Mona.-Thars., 9-7:30; Friday 8-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO %3-8248 


j}. P. FREEMAN. Opt. 


Records 


“Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP 
154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 
Open till 10 p.m. OR 4-9400 


JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


meg Regen sonlliscasre ma igmsored 
mobile, Gre, tfe. compensation. 


799 Rroadway GR $.3826 


_ Moving and Sterage 


— 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


_ Opticians and Optometrists 
Official) TWO Bree: Optometriate 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


a 


262 E. 167th.STREEl. BRONX | 


Tel. JErome 27-0022 
YVOLECEN BROZ 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 17-9444 
@ Quality Chinese Food @ 
Special Attention te Parties & Banquets 


" LAL EASE DT ET 
| - MOVING e@ STORAGE | 
| FRANK GIARAMITA : 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
317 East i4th Street. ar. tnd Ave. 


Funeral Directors tor the 1WU 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9703 CBURCB AVE... Grockiys. XN 2 
Day Phene Night Phone 


DI :2-1273 _ DI 2.2726 


GEORGE WALSH 


a forum... 


PUERTO RICO 
TODAY 


Eye Witness Report by 


ABNER W. BERRY 


Just returned from Puerto Rico 
7 
MERCEDES ARROYO 


Puerto Rican-American Leader 
of New York City 


* 


BOB CLAIBORNE 
and OTHERS 


~ 


Entertainment 


Sunday, Nov. 19th 
8 P.M. 


Fee $1.00 
Refreshments will be served 


Jefferson School 


575 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 


TOG SEND PARCELS TO RUS- 
SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL 


Duty Prepaid Is Through 


PARCELS TO USI, 


Ji, 


@ LICENSED BY THE ‘USSE @ 
@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE @ 
Especially for Medicine 

“ (STREPTOMYCIN) 
Takes 4 or 5 days te USSE 


- = f &,.. 


BODY Y REPAIRS | 


9417 @ Aute Painting 


18th AVENUE 
AUTO BODY WORKS 


1508—18th AVE., BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
A. DI CASOLI J. SHEINIUE u 


INQUEENS = ‘we 
Compiete Optical service 
Eves Examined Classes fitied 


IRVING B. KARP 
~ Optometrist 


63-08-1644 Bt. iepp Macy's). Jamaics 
9°38 a.m.-83 g.m. daily OL 8-252 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


bave yeur eyes 

examined by & 

competent oculist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fearth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Reem 319 
N, Shaffer - Wm, Vogel — GR 1-1853 


s THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


PAUL ROBESON 


- Elizabeth G. 
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LABOR YOUTH LEAGUE 


: Rperptation: 


AND DANCE 


le > $03 Inj ie i tt 


/ 28D 


SAP es en 


l\ granted -the 60-day stay on the 


- THE_WORKER, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1950 __ Page a: 


An Iilth-hour stay of execution 
was won this week for the seve 
young Negroes of Martinsville, 
Va., by the combined efforts of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
the Virginia Committee to Save 
the Martinsville Seven, and the 
National Civil Rights Congress. 

Gov. John S. Battle of Virginia 


eve of the execution dates—Nov. 
17 and Nov. 20—of the framed vic- 
tims of Virginia jimcrow lynch- 
justice, 

The Governor announced that! 
he was postponing the death-dates 


to allow the U. S. Supreme Court 
to pass on a petition for a writ of 
certiorari filed | by attorneys of the 
NAACP -following the Virginia Su- 
preme Court's rejection of their 
petition for writs of habeas corpus. 

However, the Governor was also 
confronted by the prospect of a 
national pilgrimage-crusade to 
Richmond to demand a full pardon 


of the seven. The crusade was or- 
ganized, in accordance with a 
| division of labor among the in- 


Tith-Hour Stay Spurs 
Fight for Martinsville 7 


terested groups, by the Virginia 
Committee and- the Civil Rights 
Congress. As scheduled, it was to 
be led by prominent citizens from 
more than a score of states. 


* 


IN ADDITION, worldwide pro- 
tests against the impending legal 
lynching of the seven men had 
been organized by the Civil Rights 
Congress. A few hours before 
Gov. Battle granted the ‘stay of 
execution, he had received the 
crusade’s request ‘for an audience 
coupled with a protest from the 


World Federation of Trade 
Unions, representing 78,000,000 


workers throughout the world. 
Leading officials of two important 
national unions, the’ Packinghouse 
Workers and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, had also wired 
protests. 

At Richmond, a statewide con- 
ference to save the youths begins 


today under the auspices of the 


Virginia Committee. Invitations 
were issued to all unions, churches, 
fraternal and civic organizations 
to send delegates. 


CAMP UNITY 


REUNION) 
DANCE 


$1 


THANKSGIVING EVE 
WED., NOVEMBER 22 


Tickets Mailed on Request 
CAMP UNITY, 1 UNION SQUARE, NYC — AL 5-6960-1 


Manhattan Center 
34th St. and Sta Ave. 


in adv., $1.50 at door 
Tax Included 


— 


Ist NATIONAL CONVENTION 


— RALLY 


“4 


“Youth: Sings: for. — 7 
Mi er irs: j2: RAUL. React sea Ixchestra...: 


MONUMENT 


WEISS MONUMENTalL WOR 


S 
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Official Menument Dealer ter the 1WO 


483 EAST 170th STREET 
Cer. Washingten Ave., Grenx, N. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


Classified Ads 
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APARTMENT TO SHARE 


WILL SHARE my modern, fine East Side 
apartment, with woman. Box 162, The 
Worker. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


THREE MEN interested in apartment, 5-6 
rooms to $105. Fairly modern, wil]! dec- 
orate. Lower Manhattan. Box 166, The 
Worker. 


TWO or three rooms, furnished or 
unfurnished, Manhattan. Box 165, The 
Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 


DOES anyone have room for young woman 
who must move immediately? Lower 
West Side preferred. Box 167, The 
Worker. 


ROOM TO SHARE 


MAN wishes to share nice, sunny, large 
room with quiet gentleman. Box 160, 
The Worker. 


INSTRUCTION 


SERVICES 


(Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body and 
fender work, reasonable. 140 West Fnd 
Ave. cor. 66th St. TR 7-255. 


cic. 


—— 


(Upholstery ) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home, $12. Furniture repaired, 
slipcovered, reuphojstered. Comradely at- 
tention. Mornings 81 HYacinth 8-787. 


—, 


TRUCKS FOR SIRE 


ALL JOBS moving, storage, al) projecis, 
closed vans. low rates. Cai) Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 

JIMMIEs pickup service. Smai} 008, 

shortest notice; city, beach, country. 

UN 4-7707. . 


on 


WRITER'S COACH: Poetry, creative, jour- 
nalism. Editing and correction of manu- 
scripts. Reasonable rates, Box 161, The 
Worker. 


FOR SALE 
(Applianees) 


STEAM IRON, fully automatic, for dry 
and wet ironing. Reg. $19.95, special 
$14.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth . 
Ave. (13th) and 14th 8ts.). GR 3-7819. | 


(Carpets) 


LARGE SELECTION of rugs, new and 
used $15 up. Twist broadloam, gray | 
and green, carved designs $7.90 yd. Also 
injaid linoleum, rubber and asphalt 
title. Broadway Carpet Service, 1968 
‘Amsterdam Ave. WA 17-4900. 5% dis- 


~ a, © 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


RATES: 


: Daily 
(Fer Persenal Ads) 
(Fer Commercial Ads) 
i insertion — - 
i consee weert .....40c. 
7 eonsec. insert ....30....... ..- 
Minimum charge — 3 lines 


DEADLINES: 


Fer the Daily Worker: 
Previeus Gay at i. 
‘Pere Menday’s tssue— 
Friday at 3 p.m. 
fer The (Weckhend) Werker: 
Previews Wednesday a! 6 9.@ 


pes iine 
Weekend 


= arm 
_.. 80e 


40¢ 


count to Worker i 


in 


FRIDAY, 
To. 


NOV. oath 
00 incl. tax 


ST. NICHOLAS ARENA 


svi: 
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on the scoreboard | 


by lester rodney 


The Real. Branch Rickey Story 


NOW. THAT BRANCH RICKEY has departed the Brooklyn 
scene, let’s look back into the question of his role in ending base- 
ball jimcrow. Was he the lonely big wheel thinking it up and 
doing it all by himself, as he likes to have people think, and as the 
movie “The Jackie Robinson Story” pretends? Hardly. In fact, 
Mr. Rickey was AGAINST signmg Negro players and was just 
smart enough to make the first move and cash in when he felt 
the pressure of the fans making a little democracy inevitable. Here 
is some baseball history: 


Rickey took over from erratic Larry MacPhail as Brooklyn 
General Manager in 1943. As head man, he was in full charge. 
Wanting to know where he stood on the vital question of Negro 
players, the Communist Party of Brooklyn carried on a whirlwind 
petition drive in the winter of *43, collecting tens of thousands of 
signatures in a matter of weeks from the ordinary Joe on the streets 
who puts it on the line at Ebbets Field come summer time. 


With this huge stack of petitions, a delegation came to see 
Rickey. It was headed by the late New York: City Councilman, 
Peter V. Cacchione, and included Mrs. Lillian Cates, Howard 
ort Rm (who was soon to volunteer for combat duty in a_mixed 

attalion and wind up with two purple hearts and a lot of Nazi lead), 
and Nat Low, then sports editor of this paper. 


Rickey refused to see the delegation. He sent out an assistant 
who said he would meet only with Councilman Cacchione and Low. 
The assistant doubletalked around the subject for more than an 
hour, refusing to answer Cacchione’s simple question as to whether 
the Dodgers were ready to scout and sign qualified Negro players. 
When it was plain that Rickey’s answer was “no,” Cacchione arose 
and told the assistant, “If this is the way the owners feel, the people 
of Brooklyn will give you the only answer you understand. Then 
youll sign a different tune.” 


THEN CAME the winter meeting, and the dramatic moment 
when Paul Robeson insisted on addressing the magnates, and the 
late Commissioner Landis hesitated, then said OK. Robeson, in- 
troduced by Landis as “one of the most famous men in the world 
and a great American,” spoke with eloquence and force for about 
gf minutes on democracy and Americanism, was applauded, 
and iett. 


The stenographic record of what followed, never before re- 
vealed, was obtained by Nat Low, and shows that Landis said that 
it should be announced that Robeson’s speech was “considered,” 
but “that the matter is a matter for each club to determine in getting 
together its baseball team; that no other solution than that, in 
view of the nature of the operations, is posible.” 


Here comes Mr. Rickey again. “Mr. Commissioner . . . some 
of our clubs are beset with a great many petitions and a great 
many visitations, such as you saw here today. That they become 
embarrassing is not the point; they become time-taking, and, from 
a publicity standpoint, they become important. Is it in order for 


a club to say that this is a matter requiring not only our league- 


consideration, but joint consideration, and that the club itself is not 
oo to give further statements than it has now given, whatever 
at is?” | 
Get this now! Rickey, “embarrassed” by the fan pressure for 
democracy, is tryirig to get off the hook by “suggesting” to Landis 
that the magnates tell anti-jimcrow fighters that the question of sign- 


ing Negro players cannot be decided by one team out is a league 
matter. 


The move failed because Landis had no desire to be shoved: 


back onto the hot seat again. In 1942, under the insistent pressure 
of the rising campaign, and with over a million signatures piled 
high on his desk, he had finally anonunced that the matter was 
up to the clubs. Now he had to tell Rickey that further evasiveness 
was ‘indefensible . . . suspicious men might think that. . . .” 
Rickey interrupted ruefully, “Yes, that ‘is right.” 


FINALLY, WHEN the Daily Worker in company with a 
Negro newspaper, brought three Negro players up to the wartime 
Bear Mountain camp of the Dodgers for a spring :ryout in 1945, 
Rickey stalled, finally gave them a farcical “tryout” of twenty min- 
utes, and then forgot the whole thing. 

Branch Rickey weighed everything, and being a smart busi- 
nessman, knowing he was licked, decided to turn it into a good 
thing for himself. | 

A forthcoming, documented book by Nat Low, starting with 
the beginning of the historic campaign in 1936 and going into com- 


plete detail on the things touched on here, is something you'll 
want to read. 
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they coul 
sulted in the lockout of an esti- 
mated 15,000 workers of com- 
panys long lines division from 


‘coast to coast because they refused 


to pass pickets of Western Elec- 
tric, the maintenance and equip- 
ment division of the 43-sttae Bell 
system. 


The strike of 16,000 Western 
Electric and 16,000 Michigan Bell 
workers rounded out the first week 
with the union invoking a “on- 
azain off- again” picketing policy 
te harass and “confuse” the com- 
pany’s efforts to keep the system 
going through strikebreakers. 

It was when pickets were taken 
off in many parts of the country 
that the company admitted a 
a spokesman, that it queried the 


jreturning workers not directly af- 


fected by the walkout: 


“Are you prepared to work reg- 
ularly?” 

When asked what that means, 
the manager usually explained, 
“Will you pass picket lines?” 
Upon receiving a negative reply 


China Weltare 
Parley Called 


A Conference on Health and 
Welfare in- China was called for 
this Saturday, Nov. 18, at the 


Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 101 West 
58th St., from 1 to 5 p.m., under 


\the auspices of the China Welfare 


Appeal, Inc., sponsors of Friend- 
ship Cargo for China. Aims of the 


Van Horn, conference’ chairman, 
are “to report current develop- 
ments and fundamental changes in 
health and welfare in China, to 
hear from persons just returned 
from China, to exchange opinions 
and .obtain detailed knowledge of 
China’s needs and solutions to wel- 
fare problems, and to explore ways 
that the American people can as- 
sist the Chinese people in their 
efforts to rebuild their country in 
peace.” 


Book Bargains 


° THE CENTURY WAS YOUNG-—By Louis Aragon 

Regular Price $2.75 OUR PRICE 
ARAGON, POET OF THE FRENCH RESISTANCE 

Regular Price $2.00 OUR PRICE 
AURELIAN—By Louis Aragon (2 Volumes, boxed) 

Regular Price $6.00 OUR PRICE $1.59 
THE IRON HEEL—By Jack London 

Regular Price $2.00 -——OUR PRICE 
YOUR MOST _ HUMBLE SERVANT-By Shirley (:aham 

Regular Price $3.00 OUR PRICE 
ON THE DRUMHEAD-By Mike Quin 

Regular Price $1.50 — .OUR PRICE 


THE GOLDEN THREADS, NEW ENGLAND'S MILL | 
GIRLS AND MAGNATES—By Hannah Josephson 
Regular Price $3.75 — OUR PRICE  .98 


THE CRUSADERS—By Stefan Heym 
Regular Price $3.50 — OUR PRICE $1.29 


REPORT FROM RED CHINA-—By Harrison Forman 
Regular Price $3.00 — ‘OUR PRICE  .39 


WORKER’S BOOKSHOP 
50 EAST 23 STREET, NEW YORK 3, Ni¥. +f)! 
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NEW PLAYWRIGHTS INC. 


presents e 


America’s foremost working class writer 


MIKE GOLD 


author of “Jews Withoug Money,” 
“Change the World, “Hollow Men,” etc. 


in a talk on 
The Socialist Movie 


plus a rare opportunity to see that 
“fascinating,” “charming,” full-length 
Soviet movie 


“THE MIRACLE OF 
DR. PETROV" 


plus } 
DISCUSSION PERIOD, DANCING, 
SOCIAL, REFRESHMENTS 


Saturday, Nov. 18, 8:30 pm 


Membership: 83 cents plus tax 


amet 


Czechoslovak Workers House 
3i7 East 72nd Street 


ee —  —~ << ee <> LAL dei. tay 


Opening Sat. Eve., Nov. 18th 


YIDDISH THEATRE ENSEMBLE 
presents 


J. B. PRIESTLEY’S 


“THEY CAME 
TO A CITY” 


directed by PAUL MANN 
PAUL ROBESON—“A deep and satis- 
fying experience awaits you!”’ 
Special performances Sat, Eves. 

and Sun. mats. at the 

BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 
6th AVE, at 66th STREET 
tre parties ‘ab benefit ratée | 
mese heer s 5s | 
» Rm. 468. Or at Bot 


performance 
«|_|. Betcee—-$1.20, , $1.80, $3.40 
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the 


conference, it was stated by Olive} ed 


' Bell Telephone confronted its employes with its own 
special “loyalty oath’—a pledge to pass picket lines—before 
return to their jobs. 


This ultimatum has re- 


‘YN 


Steel Negotiations 
Put Off ‘Indefinitely’ 


Steel wage negotiations in 
the industry were postponed in- 
itely” as Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the union. departed for 
Chicago for preliminery mezt- 
ings and sessions of the CIO's 
convention there. This means 
that talks are unlikely to re- 


sume until after November 25. 
Set 


the returning worker would be 
told “Sorry, your place has been 
filled.” 

The Communication Workers of 
America, the striking CIO union, 
moved immediately to fife charges 
of unfair labor practices. The com- 
panys action is viewed as a di- 
rect blow at the right of employes 
tc conform to the most elementary 
principle of unionism—never to 
pass_a picket line of strikers. 

Meanwhile, the strike struggle 
sharpened. A large mobilization 
of Philadelphia police battled pick- 
ets for nearly an hour in an ef- 
fort to clear them from the en- 
trance to the Trinity Exchange 
Building. Eleven were arrested. 

Southern leaders of the CW 
threatened to extend the strike to 


the 50,000 members of the CW in 
that area if he company's lock- 
out campaign continues. 


e company also issued a 
statement form its New York of- 
fice announcing plans to hire 


strikebreakers to bring “relief to 
loyal employes” being overwork- 


THE LOCKOUT TECHNIQUE 


New Prints from Europe 
PICASSO 
MATISSE 
UTRILLO 
DUFY 

CLEE 
BRAQUE 
and, Frames 


Custome Mats 


AA" St. Gallery 


| 133 W. 44th ST., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 


—— LL 


THUNDER ROCK 


Children of Paradise 


| 


Phone Workers Screened - 
For Anti-Union ‘Loyalty’ | 


of the company came close on the 
heels of an order to the vast legal 
staff in the 4% states affectec by 
the strike to move immediately for 
injunctions on the basis of the 
“Little Taft-Hartley” statutes on 
the books of most states. Within 
three days injunctions were either 
obtained or were in process of con- 
summation.in at least eight states. 


Alabama — a statewide in4 
junction. Indiana's major cities in- 
voked restraints on picketing. In- 
junctions were also issued in Cin- 
cinnati, Des Moines, Illinois, Ore- 
gon and hearings were due in New 


_/| Jergey for a statewide ban. 


The strike broke out after elec- 
tion day, 14 months after futile 
negotiations began on a wage re- 
opener. The company now wants 
to tie up the CWA with an 18- 
month pact without a reopener and 
offers an average of 11 cents an 
hour to be distributed on a 
“merit” basis at the company's own 
discretion. 

The union is seeking a higher 
raise and a contract of only one 
year. 


Dp 
Ppemocearic | 
RIGHTS! 
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MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 
proudly presents 


“THEY MET 
in MOSCOW” 


(Colorful Seviet musical, by the 
director and with the cast of 
“COSSACKS OF THE KUBAN’’) 


plus 


"1848" 


(French film in color depicting the 
Bourgeois Democratic Revolution) 


Sat. Eve, Nov. 18th]- 
Twe Showings: 8:30 and 10:39 p.m. 


Socialize and Refresh in the 
ART ROOM 


Donation 83¢ (plus tax) 


77 Fifth Avenue 
(off 15th St.) ——-N.Y.C. 


Now through Tuesday 
Richard Widmark Linda Darnell 
NO WAY OUT 


Vincent Price Elien Drew 


BARON OF ARIZONA. 


IRVING PL Cora 
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EXTRA! Soviet “Sporting Glory”, c 
in Magicolor, full-length feature ot 
Russias Sports. 


Plus Latest Soviet News 


4th SMASH WEEK 


STANLEY 
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PEOPLE’S DRAMA presents 
First Public Previews of 


NAT TURNER 


a new play 
by PAUL PETERS, .author of Stevedore 
with FRANK SILVERA heading a distinguished cast 
Directed by GENE FRANKEL 


“People’s .Drama deserves the plaudits of all lovers of th3 
theatre and of democracy for its staging 


of NAT TURNER.” 
—PAUL ROBESON. : 
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LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG-—This is a photograph of one of the Lincoir dioramas Museum Extension Project spsasored by the Chicago Board of Education. Linesle 
made by the WPA under the administration of President Roosevelt for the WPA is pictured speaking, surrounded by his cabinet. 


Four Score and Seven Years 


= 


Eighty-seven years ago today, Abraham Lincoln 
By MILTON HOWARD delivered his Gettysburg Address. It was a revo- 


lutionary document whose present meaning the 


IS 87 YEARS since Abraham 
Lincoln gave his Gettysburg 
Address. Four-score and _ seven 
years ago he made that brief talk. 
It took less than five minutes. Yet 
it has lived in the hearts of Americans 


and of all freedom-loving people every- Pn . ; 

where. Cxecutive Sansion, 
“Government of the people, by the — | 

people, and for the people,” is whai Washington , 180 


nkind wants, Lincoin said. How right : 
oe wan incoin sal Ow rig Spur pene Qnov Panwa! eer oge one Gaels Cryer 


All over Asia—in Korea, in India, in nfiow re CHADS wv (Hew . 

Malaya, Indunesia, Indo-China, © and t. : 

Burma—the colored les are strug- 

gling and dying with those ideals on 

their lips. | 
The Korean peasant, dying for the 


right to own his own land and the : Cur’ wew 

right to rule himself, knows what Lin- Aw we ao pegegre ee: ~ gees. G aotng 

coln’s words mean as he looks up at arhkethe bksx (rato, on Aratow feo ‘ % 

the bombers dropping destructi d ; / ; oar 
a ile gig Qnrat VO otantwaelasks, Cant fang powstam (Vhor anr0 (DB 


nation’s ruling families would like to bury. 
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death on his farm and homeland. 
And in Africa, where millions of Ne- | . ty £ ; 

gro men and women still feel the tash ow Ov agp fret, fetes vi , AOA, Vite 

of the whip, of racist brutality, and of Como fo heonrtay a putin of Z, 01 a fancoopeDn 

the “white supremacy” slavery in the 


et se _ | tng [tas for Hine ro fo ovine hong (kaki bho hater 

mendous force in the coming months Ie , ° : ; 

and years. , Thin pro rey, mw of) nofuuc olor FO ow ov 
On the Pennsylvania battleground, Fred Car (ue slenliee Swe Caw ne 

Nov. 19, 1863, Lincoln told America and , . } xi: Act eames! 

the world that the very future of Amer- A ti of the sot | ve . of the Gett } ; Add 65 aS fincoin wrote it 
(Continued. en Magazine Page 6) for delivery at the National Cemetery dedicatory exercises. 
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‘Sports for the Pe 


JUST A LITTLE over 30 years ago 
sports for the people-were totally un- 
known in Russia except for the tiny 
minority of the Czarist aristocrats. ~ 

Today, in “4 Soviet ns eT 
swimming pools, gymnasiums, tennis an 
basketball courts are everywhere. No 
collective farm is without its sports field. 


At Brussels two months ago a represen- | 
tative team of Soviet men and women 


swept through to the track and field 


ple 


dintigiomshic <8. Basvve 


the Euro- 


pean Olympics. Soviet athletes expect 


to give the United States the first real 
team competition we have ever encoun- 
tered, in forthcoming 1952 Olympic 
Games at Helsinki in Finland. 

In addition to track and field, the So- 
viets have produced world records in 
swimming and all the winter sports. 
They also won the basketball champion- 
ship of Europe. 
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Nina Dunbadze, the famed world record holder in the discus field, easily won 


ber event at the European Olympics. 


(Pictures from “Sporting Glory” now at the Stanley Theatre, New York.) 
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Yachting races are popular—and you don't have to be a millionaire! Scene 


is on the Moscow Canal. 


One of the favorite sports of vacationing workers is mountain climbmg. This 


group is in Georgia. 


Nearly All The Workers Are Women 


MOSCOW : 


i LEXEI STORONKIN went to 
A work as a baker when he was 
a boy in 1905. Despite his trade 
the problem his family faced ail 


fae time was getting enough bread 
and other food to keep body and soul 
sogether. Today Storonkin is the director 
of a “mechanized bread factory,” a huge 
bakery which produces 250 tons uf bread 
a day, about half million loaves, in the 
24-hour period. Active as a trade union- 
ba for many years, Storonkin became di- 
ssctor 18 years ago. 


The enthusiasm with which Storonkin 
teok a group of ndents through 
the plant dnd explained all its processes 
#as infectious. He has something to be 


proud about too. The degree of mechan- 


ization in the plant became clear right 


from the start of our tour on the fifth — 


fxor where huge vats filled with yeast 
aysoved slowly around on a circular con- 
veyor. Only two workers were required 
to operate the entire job on the floor. 


We went from floor to floor, saw how 
: i sal . 
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A visit to a Moscow bakery, where a former poor 


worker now manages a large mechanized plant. 
Most of the workers are women and the factory 
arranges for the care, feeding—and even clothing 
-of the children while the mothers are at work. 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


The Werker Mescow Correspondent 


We asked the director why machinery 
wasn't used in both processes. He smiled 
and told us that for the first operation a 
Stakhonovite baker in the plant. had de- 
signed a machine. But, lained, 
there were still some bugs in the ma- 
chine that had to be taken out, because 
sometimes it put the loaf in the wrong 
conveyor and there would be some waste. 


__For the fancy lines marked on the loaf. 
he said th ‘ie 
- machine. 


d once used a satisfactory 
ut the customers didn't like 
the lines as well as those made by hand. 
And since it was a fast and relatively 


easy -process they reverted back to the 


manual operation. 
Care For 


Workers’ Children 


a here arg 400 uction workers em- 
ployed in the plant, 140 white collar, 
plant's kinder- 


test | 
- only». the-p rest materials go into the  -«-vid te 


‘ | +» 
. > 


Practically all the workers are women 
and the greatest percentage of them have 
children in the bakery’s 
which furnishes four hot meals a day 
clothes for the children. Cost to the 
woman worker is about 7 or 8 percent 


of her wages. 


Those doing physical labor get a 
month paid vacation a year; others get 
two. or three weeks. n workers re- 
quire more than just a plain vacation; say 


a month’s rest in a sanitarium down’ 


south, they are. sent there by the trade 
union in the plant. This costs 300 rubles 
for the worker although the cost to’ the 
union is more than. 1, rubles. 


The plan for the bakery calls for. an 
annual profit of‘some 20 million rubles; 


everything above that goes to a fund con- 


trolled by the union; this wnion-managed 


fund was two million rubles in 1949 here. 
‘~°Ty addition to thek 


ium for the 


restaurant, a 


ployees. -in. the director's -office. we saw 
 aggpeg gah ty te 


en, the  - 


t~houses «for: the em-— 


pictures of the plant’s football team, and 
various cups and awards they had won 
in athletic competition. 


No Unemployed 
Bakers 


We asked Storonkin whether there is a 

roblem of labor turnover in the plant. 

e said of the qualified personnel he 
doesn't know of a single instance of any- 
one leaving the job in the 18 years he’s 
been director. New workers come from 
the trade schools run by the bread trust. 
Practically all the engineering personnel 
comes from the ranks of the workers in 
the plant who take special courses run 
by bread trust. 


No one can be fired except for a se- 
rious offense._ There is never such a thing 
as an unemployed baker and the prob- 
lem they aa have is getting enough 
workers for the place 

This plant is only one of four similar 
ones in Moscow; one of the others has 
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Question: Do the results of the 1950 
elections increase the war danger? _ . 


ANSWER: They certainly do. The 1950 elec- 
tions, generally speaking, were a victory for reac- 
tion. The GOP trend, election of such extreme 
reactionaries as Nixon, Dirksen, 
Taft, etc., bode no good what- 
soever for the people of our 
country. 

The basic reasor. for the 
losses of the labor movement in - 
this election is the abject sup- 
port given to Truman's war pro- 
gram by the leaders of the CIO 
on the Democratic Party weak- 
ened the influence of labor, dis- 
orierfted, divided and demobil- — 
ized its great potential independent political strength. 

The complete bankruptcy. of the labor bureau- 
crats. is shown by the post-election statement of 
ack Kroll, national head of CIO-PAC. Bewildered 
the results, he draws no lessons for the urgent 
need of real independent political action against 
both capitalist parties as the only road te peace 


By JOHN GATES, Editor of The Worker 


Question of the day 


and progress. The only concern for the future he 
shows is that the Republicans may pursue a so- 
called “isolationist” policy and may not support the 
administration’s war program. 

He has little cause for fear. The GOP supports 
Wall Street's drive for world domination.’ As the 
New York Times said editorially on Nov. 9: “We 


see no evidence of a swing toward ‘isolation’ in the’ | 


results of Tuesday's voting. . . . Republicans and 
Democrats alike have pledged themselves to the 
completion of the task begun in Korea. ... It should 
not be forgotten that it was during a period of com- 
asc Republican control of Congress—in the recent 


amous 80tn Congres##so frequently and so unfairly 


abused by Mr. Truman—that every one of the pres- 
ent major American foreign policies took shape: for 
it was this Congress, a Repeblices Congress, which 
first approved the Marshall Plan, first adopted the 
Greek-Turkish Aid Program and voted the Vanden- 
berg resolution that sparked the whole idea of the 
North Atlantic Pact.” 

The government's war program has been and is 
fully backed by both capitalist . The elec- 
tions do not change that. The effect on foreign pol- 
icy of the new strength of the COP in Congress 
will be expressed in pressure for even. more provoca- 


tive and widespread aggression in the Far East, and 


for putting a greater squeeze on the governments 
of Western Europe to place more of the burden of 
the armament program on the workers of those 
countries. 

We can be certain that the more the GOP takes 


- and on 4 more rapid drive toward fascism, th 


the offensive on a more openly belligerent policy 


Truman and the Democrats will try to outdo them 
™ ‘abe . break with the d 
r must wi pro-war and pro- 
fascist policies of both capitalist parties. That is 
the main: :lesson of the 1950 elections.. Labor 
must begin to make a genuine fight for peace. There 
can be no question bat that the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the American workers is for peace. : 
| Jacob Arvey, Democratic Party boss of ‘Chicago 
who quit the day after Election Day, said this about 
his party's defeat in Illinois: : 

“The war has made people nervous and un- 
happy. They're afraid their boys are going to war, 
and they took it out on us.” 

The unpopularity of the Korean war played a 
big role in the election results. The people don’t 
want war. They were dissatisfied with the Truman 
Administration and unfortunately voted. for the Re- 
publicans because they seemed to be in “opposition” 
to Truman. The people were very confused and 
divided, but the sentiment for peace stands. out. 
How to organize and unite that sentiment into real 
independent political action and steer it along genu- 
inely anti-war channels is the great problem that 
faces progressives today. 


* e * 
(Editor’s Note:. This column is a weekly feature. 
Readers are urged to send questions to John Gates, 
$5 E. 12 St, New York City.) 


THANKSGIVING 1950 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


[The Second World Peace 
Congress is being held in War- 
saw, Poland.| _ 

No man stalked his brother 


that day in Massachusetts. 
The dark and murmuring forests 


‘heard only 


the cawing crow, the brook, 
the urgent Atlantic wave. Noth- 
ing more. 


But if you listened hard you 
heard 

the eager moccasin of Mas- 
sassoit. ‘ 

Ninety Indians came, guests of 
the newcomers | 

the Pilgrims who had said, 


“Brothers come we'll sing 


Can you see the Indian chief, 
Reece olden hills of 
a g " 
kin, the barrelled nuts fod 
the turkeys roasting onthe fire? 
“The guests remained five days” 
the ancient ‘history tells 
“during which they captured 
five deer to add to the larder 
of their hosts.” 
The first Thanksgiving - 
1621. 


1950? 

Think of the Pilgrim and his 

,. guest the Indian. 

I see them on the silent shore 

Musket lay on hard New Eng- 
land soil 

Arrow at its side: powder and 
thong slept : 

While white men, red mes 


on distant soil they slant their 
eyes down sights of guns 

magnified with death. 

Who. is our guest today? 

What feast do we prepare? 

What hospitality is ours 

on-those shores, ten thousand 
miles from home? 


Pilgrim, Massassoit, what have 


we done with your Thanks- © 


giving? 


Fathers of our homeland do not . 


despair. 

Your other sons have come 

to sit with brothers from the 
continents 

white and brown, black and 
yellow. 


They come they come they come 


and smoke the pipe of peace.” Sang. 
They came 
Peace is a compelling invitation 


few men will deny. 


Thanksgiving, 1950? 
: ‘The Pilgrim sons are far away 


cross oceans, mountains 

climb the frantic wall 

the killers raise to bar their way. 

They come, a tide no feartul 
emperor can deny. ‘ 


Massassoit would know them. 


Your dream lives, 
your eternal dream th4t will n: 
die 


Your dream of peace. 


Give thanks, Pilgrim, Massa: 
soit 

We will again be hosts an’ 
guests 

and down our guns | 

and silence them so men ca 
hear 

that word, 

Brother 

Brother. 


Above the golden sheaves and 
yellow corn 

a harvest moon will rise 

and men will sing. 


And no guns roar. 


“e 


e more . 


OF THINGS TO COME 


By JOHN PITTMAN 


_ Americans Sorely Need 
The Hollywood Ten 
TO THE HOLLYWOOD TEN, greetings! 
Dear Alvah Bessie, Herbert Biberman, Lester 
Cole, Edward Dmytryk, Ring Lardner, Albert Maltz, 
Dalton Trumbo, Samuel Ornitz, Adrian ‘Scott, John 
Howard Lawson: My warmest personal greetings, 


and the greetings of The Worker 


Staffl We salute you again, 
hope the varied and sundry 
‘prisons of Truman have not 
impaired your health, look for- 
ward to your return to your 
rightful place among the valiant 
spirits who hold aloft, in these 
days of darkening skies, the 
bright flame of true American 
. tradition. 

PITTMAN - I think I can speak for all 
who love and honor this tradition when I- say that 
you are deeply missed. You have a right to know 
this—how, in your absence, your presence is con- 
spicuous. For although few in numbers, you. em- 
bodied the ideas of millions; and although your 
‘products were few, among the muyltitude of Holly- 
wood. productions, yet they were tke best and the 
truest, and kept alive the promise of what our 
cinematic art, once freed from the fist of monopoly, 
might achieve fer a truly people’s culture. 

- . 


IN THE MONTHS since your work was first 


— 


suppressed by the billionaires’ inquisitors, the Amer- 
ican motion picture has degenerated beyond descrip- 
tion. From others of your friends, you may have 
learned of the loathsome rot now issuing from 
Hollywood—the utterly false pictures of America 
and other lands, the caricatures of men and women, 
the deliberate pandering to the tastes and values 
of cannibals and degenerates.» 

I will add to this. It seems to me that the 
Hollywood cinema today yields first place to no 
other medium .of communication as an instrument 
of Wall Street’s chauvinism. And not only the 
typical U. S. imperialist brand of chauvinism—white 
supremacy—but chauvinism against all other peoples. 
But it is Hollywood's white supremacist chauvinism 
of which I would speak particularly. 

I hope by now all of you have received and 
read the able discussion of the Negro in the films 


by V. J. Jerome. Of this work; now being dis-~ 


tributed- in pamphlet form, I cannot speak too 
highly. It lays bare the cunning devices by which 
the movie moguls strive to give a “new look” to their 
treatment of the Negro people, behind which they 
dispense a potion more lethal than ever. 

And certainly you have read the press notices 
of films which sow hatred for the Russians, depict 
the Koreans as savages, and glorify the detective, 
stool-pigeon, FBI man, gangster, bully, traitor, rene- 
gade and killer—in and out of uniform—of the women 
and children of other countries, 

@ . 

NOW THIS ‘NEW LOOK’ treatment is being 

applied to the films of the American Indian—the first 


people to suffer from the genocidal policies of 
American capitalism. It says a great deal about 
Hollywood, it seems to me, when the film magnates 
turn their billion-dollar technica] facilities to a fresh 
distortion of the truth about these people. For if 
most white Americans have been so poisoned on 
the Negro question that they have little difficulty 
in dulling the edge of conscience, they could never 
quite obliterate their feeling of guilt for the plight 
of the Indians. ; : 

I see the new films about the Indian, therefore, 
as an attempt to destroy the remaining vestiges of 
conscience among the white population of the 
United States. - Thus, the Fp santaesrsc of 
Geronimo as a cowardly, conspiratorial villain, and 
the completely false idea that treaties signed by the 
government of the capitalists were worth more than 
a grain of salt. 

It is, of course, not without significance that 
such films come at a time when the Indians them- 
selves are growimg increasingly vocal ‘and deter- 
mined to obtain their rights. For instance, at the 
very time when Hollywood's lying “new look” ver- 
sions of Indian realities are showing throughout the 
courtry, the Iroquois spokesmen appealed to. the 
United Nations for help against efforts to remove 
them from the jurisdiction of the federal government 
and turn them over to the tender mercies of state 
politicians and local business interests. . 

You can see, my friends, how sorely your talents 
are needed by the American people. Hf enough 
Americans recognized this’ need, you would be 
free tomorrow. 


—_ 


Youth tor Peace 


~* YOUTH ALL over. the world 
are participating in great numbers 
in the struggle for peace and ism. 
democracy. In the Socialist coun- 
tries they engage enthusiastically 
in the tasks of peaceful construc- 
tion. In China they have per- 
formed a 20th Century miracle 
in the Peoples Liberation Army. 


And in all colonial countries they 
are ardent fighters against imperial- 


For the past week they have 
been celebrating the fifth anni- 
versary of the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth, founded in 
London in 1945, shortly after the 
end of World War II. 
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Delegates of 15 countries at the Congress of Latin-American Democratic 
Youth assemble in Mexico City under the banner: “For Peace, Indep-ndence, 
Democracy.” : 


Delegates to the South-East Asia Youth Conference, held in Calcutta, meet 
under the slogan: “Imperialists, Hands Off Asia!” 
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Young apprentices in Britain deme strate for the right to work and a decent 


They Tried to Ban These B 


“What enemies we have! 
stant they are! How wicked they are! 
Whatever history has transmitted of evil, 
of envy, of lies, of ignorance, and of 
fanaticism, we experienced at their 


hands! What to do then? What suits 
men of courage: scorn our eneiaies, al- 
tack them, 
stupidity.” 


and profit from their 
—Denis Diderot, 1759. 


WO HUNDRED years ago, in 
October, 1750, a Prospectus 
was issued in Paris announcing the 
forthcoming publication of an “En- 


cyclopedia or Rational Dictionary 
of the Sciences, the Arts and the Trades.” 
The monumental Encyclopedia was an- 
nounced at a time when, as the great 
Encyclopedist Diderot wrote of French 
society, “the fire is at all four corners of 
the house.” 


The house of France was truly on 
fire. Torn by rivalry, riddled with cor- 
ruption, chafing under the authoritarian 
rule of the Church and groaning under 
oppressive taxation, feudal charges and 
court luxury, Franee was the arena of 
a mighty class struggle. This struggle 
between the rising bourgeoisie and the 
feudal nobility was waged throughout 
the century and found its culmination 
in the French Revolution of 1789. 


In the very forefront of the struggle to 
throw off the fetters of feudalism and 
er. rule were the Encyclopedists, 

at magnificent and courageous group 
who cooperated in the publication of 
the Encyclopedia. The intellectual giants 
_of the century—Rousseau and Voltaire, 
Helvetius and -_D’Holbach, Diderot and 
d'Alembert (co-editors of the Encyclo- 

ia)—joined together in the fight for 
truth and justice—in the good sense,” 
as Engels wrote of Diderot. ) 


Torture for 


Having Book 


But “subversiveness” is not a term 
coined by the American imperialists of 
1950. The ruling class of 18th century 
France feverishly assailed the Encyclo- 
pedists with every repressive and brutal 
weapon at its command. “Dangerous 
ideas” were hunted down and rigid cen- 
sorship was set up. Book-burning was 
common—works of Diderot, Rousseau, 
Helvetius and Voltaire were consigned 


to the flames. The Encyclopedia itself 


was suppressed in 1759. 


Jailing, torture and condemnation to 
the galleys were inflicted for offenses 
like the mere possession of a book of 
d’Holbach or the sale of Rouisseau’s his- 
toric “Social Contract.” The Parlement 
(High Court) of Paris burned the 18- 
year old Chevalier de la Barre to death 
in 1766 for a minor religious indiscretion. 


How con- 


World of Labor 


Two hundred years ago the fighting French En- 
cyclopedists published their work, defying royal 
edicts and facing jail and worse for their act. 
But their revolutionary ideas triumphed over re- 
pression and helped topple tyrants of those days. 


By HAROLD MORLEY 


VOLTAIRE 


Denis Pasquier, one of the members of 
Parlement, cried out hysterically at the 
time that “the burning of the books of 
the philosophers must cease and the 
burning of the philosophers themselves 
must begin!” 


It was a period when the Encyclo- 

dist Duclos caustically said: “My 
riends, let us speak of. the elephant: it 
is the only beast one can speak about 
these days without danger.” 


But all the violence, calumny, torture 
and jailings could not halt the surging 


“Tyrants... 


movement for progress, liberty and rea- 
son that became part of the flesh and 
bone of the Encyclopedists and of the 
French people. 


Pseudonyms were used, Megal print- 
ing became widespread and the smug- 
gling of banned books from other coun- 
tries, particularly -from Holland, was 
carried out on the widest scale. Diderot, 
in urging the government to grant free- 
dom of press, warned: “Guard all your 
frontiers with soldiers, arm them with 
bayonets to repulse the dangerous books 
which seek admission; yet these books, 
pardon the expression, will pass between 
their legs and leap over their heads to 
reach us.” 


The ideas of the “philosophes” be- 
came the mental property of the over- 
whelming majority of Parisians and made 
their way deep into the provinces. There 
was a veritable fever of reading in Paris, 
while for the many who were illiterate, 
the progressive ideas were spread by 
word of mouth and by discussions held 
in the streets, the cafes, the squares and 
the parks. 
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Will Not Gain 


In 1788, Marat, one of the leaders of 
the Revolution which occurred the fol- 
lowing year, led discussions on Rous- 
seaus “Social Contract” in front of huge 
and enthusiastic crowds in the parks of 
Paris. One observer, Restif de la Bre- 
tonne, commented: “Since some time the 
workers of Paris have become intractable 
because they have learned a truth too 
strong for them: that the worker is a 
precious man.” 


It was this popular base which was 
the solid foundation for the advance of 
progressive thought and.the carrying 
out of real social struggle. The Encyclo- 
pedists believed that the new society 
would bring “liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity’ to France. The masses of peo- 
. fought heroically in the great Revo- 
ution for this bright and shining goal. 
But this goal could not be attained—cap- 


DIDEROT 


italist exploitation replaced feudal op- 
pression. 


But the profound and progressive 
ideas of the Encyclopedists and the gal- 
Jant fight of the rrench masses left their 
mark on world history. The- struggles 
of the Encyclopedists and the French 
people enrich our own. In France, the 
Communist Party—the Party of Maurice 
Thorez, Andre Marty and _ Jacques 
Duclos, the Party of France—carries on 
the rith, militant tradition inherited from 
the Encyctopedists. 


Today, as we celebrate;the 200th An- 
niversary gf the greatd opedia, we 
find the future of ou 1 eountry 


menaced by a rotting and dégenerate im- 
perialist ruling class. Jailings, lynchings 
and brutality are desperately and vainly 
employed at hame and abroad by the 
American monopolists to halt. progress. 


We are reminded of Diderot’s words 
when we witness the attempt to stifle 
the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin: “This work (the Encyclopedia) 
will in time produce a revolution in 
minds, and tyrants, oppressors and fa- 
natics will not gatn by it. We will have 
served humanity.” 


The world today stands on the thresh- 
old of a new and glorious society—a 
socialist society. Todays Encyclopedists 
— the Communists and progressives 
throughout the world—will bring to frui- 
tion the hopes and dreams of the French 
Encyclopedists. Our century is the cen- 
tury of the realization of the peace, the 
progress and the brotherhood of man 
which all common people and their Jead- 
ers have ever sought. 


The Election Is Over; 
What Now for Labor? 


By George Morris 


THE TEN labor leaders sponsoring the labor 
“fight-back” conference scheduled in Washington on 
Nov. 28 represent only a minority of labor’s strength 
but they have indicated a path that most of labor 
will have to take before long if it is to survive as 
an effective force. The sign- 
ers include Harry Bridges, Ben 
Gold, Arthur Osman and others 
well known as trade union left- 
progressives. But the great ma- 
jority of the leaders of the AFL 
or CIO unions could sign that 
call and be in full accord with 
the resolutions passed at the 
conventions of their respective 
organizations. 

The 10 leaders called on all 
unions, irrespective . of affilia- 
tion, to. send their delegates on 
a national, local or shop level, to unite forces 
against plans to freeze wages, for price and rent 
controls and a rollback and for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley, McCarran and’ Magnuson laws, the latter 
aimed at screening and company-unionizing the 
seamen. 

Bill Green, Phil Murray and al] their associates 
have stated a thousand times that they, too, stand 
for the above objectives. But they do not initiate 
a national movement to really do something about 
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them. They have been living in comfort, secure 
in the “protection” under-the cloak of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Truman administration. They 
placed their confidence in the Congressional election 
and felt sure that the “protective” arm around them 
would be strengthened if they outshouted the hys- 
terical redbaiters. ° 


THE LABOR LEADERS have now had enough 
time to appraise the results and the full extent of 
the sad story. If, indeed, they really regarded their 
partnership with the Truman administration as 
warmth and security for unions, then they must 
feel like very cold orphans now. Never in all of 
America’s history has the bulk of Congress been 
made up of such an assortment of outstanding labor- 
haters. ‘ Only tools would speculate on what these 
people plan to do. There isn’t a labor leader in 
the country who seriously believes that the Truman 
administration will even try to do anything good 
for the people in face of the new Congress. 

What can labor do in face of the situation? 

The danger has now increased that. some will 


~ go even further in capitulating to reaction while 


others may shrink into a hole, inactive, fatalistic, 
convinced that there isn’t much that could be done. 
The fact remains, however, that the labor move- 
ment is still a powerful giant of some 15,000,000 
members. It was only the failure to effectively 
mobilize the strength or direct it in the interest of 
labor, that was responsible for much of the result 
on election day. 
° 

EVEN THOSE who still entertain illusions in 

what the “protective” arm of Truman can do for 


them admit by now that it is dangerous to confine 
hopes to the next election. If things go on as they 
have in the recent years, labor’s effectiveness will 
be much lower by that time. 


The only course for the labor movement is to 
immediately and vigorously mobilize its strength to 
make up with a ceaseless campaign of labor in the 
shops, and general public pressure and back-home 
vigilance, for the losses suffered in political influ- 
ence. The progressives have warned that such 
organized pressure was necessary even in the “best” 
of times. But even Green and Murray should see 
the urgency today. 


I would rather see a call for a united labor 
conference such as the one called by Bridges and 
his group, signed also by the AFL, CIO, Railroad 
Brotherhood and mine union leaders for a stop- 
reaction rally that would really unite the 15,000,000 
workers. But some leaders in the Jabor movement 
must feel a great deal of heat under their swivel 
chairs before they move. 

In the meantime, the conference sponsored by 
Bridges and associates will at least indicate to the 
labor movement the path it must take. I am con- 
fident that by Nov. 28 the press will paint the con- 
ference as soemthing called on “Moscow orders.” 
But the latest events have undoubtedly also had a 
great sobering effect On a great many people and 
red flag waving won't affect them as much as it 
did before Election Day. 

McCarthyism has already done enough damage 
to labor. It is time tv learn the lesson and return 
to unity and sanity, ur there won't be much left 
worthwhile to unite b fore long. 
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THE SPIRITED DEBATE 


HOLLYWOOD is now facing one of the great- 
est crises in ‘its existence. Director Vincent Sher- 
man is making a picture called Goodbye My Fancy, 
adapted from a stage play by Fay Kanin. 

This play was written before Korea. It. tells 
of a congresswoman who returns to a college campus 
to resume an old romance with the college presi- 
dent. While there, she starts a big controversy 
by insisting upon showing an anti-war documentary 
film to the undergraduates. - 

Warner B paid $55.000. for this play— 
before Korea. But this brave corporation, which 
just defeated Hiawatha in hand-to-haud combat, 
can not include an anti-war y soam in a film. This 
would increase the danger of peace. Ben Roberts 
and Ivan Goff, who are adapting the play for the 
screen, are therefore looking for a less controver- 
sial issue to create the controversy on which the 
play is based. 

It was su ed that instead of having the 
controversy revolve around. an anti-war film, it be 
built around the struggle in the schools against 
loyalty oaths. But the studio declared that this, 
too, is a hot potato. As the Times reported it, 
those involved “are still agitating for some new solu- 
tien to the problem of finding a noncontroversial 
controversy.” De 

That's what Hollywood needs: a cold hot po- 
tato! 

Well, let’s find a noncontroversial controversy 
for the Congresswoman to start on the campus when 
she revisits the college. 


tad Finsley Says... 


I've ot it! It’s like this: there's a student rally 
following a football game. Torchlights burn in 
the night. It’s all very dramatic. Then the con- 
gresswoman, as an honored guest, is invited to ad- 
dress the student body. As the students cheer, she 


‘declares, “The football team won by showing the 


same spirit that George Washington, the first Pres- 
ident of the United States, showed in his fight 
against the British!” 

The president of the college, torn between his 
deepest beliefs and his love for the congresswoman, 
decides that intellectual honesty comes first. He 
takes the platform and denounces her for reterrin 
to Washington as the first President of the Unit 
States. He insists that William McKinley was the 
first President. 

Here you have it! Who was first President 
of the United States: George Washington, or Wil- 
liam McKinley? A perfect noncontroversial con- 
troversy! Every one is happy. Nobody's feelings 
are hurt. Warner Brothers won a great vic- 
tory for art. The audience can go to the picture 
assured. that no matter what arguments the col- 
lege president puts forth, the students will finally 
unite on the principle that Washington, and not 
McKinley, was the first President. 7 

But let’s see. The congresswoman referred 
te George Washington's “fight against the British.” 
Now is it all right to say this in the present inter- 
national situation? Maybe it is controversial, after 
all. Well, I did my best to help. I guess Warner 
Brothers will have to find their cold hot potato all 
by themselves. 
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Gettysburg Address 


Address at the Dedication of the Gettysburg National Cemetery, Nov. 


19, 1863, by Abraham Lincoln. 


FOURSCORE AND SEVEN YEARS ago our fathers brought forth oa 
this continent a new nation, conceived in libezty, and dedicated to the 


proposition that all men are created equal. 


Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
Or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot corsecrate—we 
cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and dead, wh» struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note nor long remember what we say here, but ic can never 
forget what they did here. {It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devution; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vai; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


Four Score and Seven Years 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


ica as the first democratic republic in 
the world was at stake. He had finally 
come to realize that the struggle for 
Negro liberation was a struggle for the 
life of the United States as a united 
and independent nation. 

* 

IT WAS TRUE then and it is true 
now! The fact that the Negro people 
of the U.S.A. are still not free of racist 
discrimination, that they still do not 
have the rights of citizens, or the right 
as a people to determine their own des- 
tiny means that all of America falls that 
much short of political liberty and na- 
tional progress. 

You see, America was the first nation 
to break out of the old monarchist 
feudal system, just as the Soviet Union 
was the first state to break out of the 
present system of private capitalist own- 
ership of the industries. 

they tried to destroy the new revolu- 


tionary republic of Washington, Jefter- 


‘son and Lincoln just as they have tried 
for the past 33 years to destroy the 
socialist government of the workers 
Overseas. 7 
European reaction lauded the slave- 
owners rebellion. They denounced Lin- 
coln as an “aggressor” against the slave- 
owners for crossing the “Mason-Dixon.” 
They branded the Korean’ peoples 
forces in the same manner.. They said 
it was a blow for “order” and against 
“atheistic anarchy.” By this they meant 
that the slaveowners were fighting 
against the rising Socialist movement of 
Labor as well as against the abolitionists. 
They, were right of course. | 
That is why it was Karl Marx; founder 
of present-day Socialism, who rallied 
the British and European working class 
to Lincoln’s side. That is why the. First 
International headed by Marx and En- 
gels pledged “support to the Stars and 
Stripes” in whose Victory: all of Euro- 
pean Socialism was placing its ’ hopes. 
Lincoln rejoiced in this aid given him 
by Marxian Socialism. In Washington 
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today, there is a state document signed 
by Lintoln which thanks Karl Marx and 
the Socialist working class for their help 
to advance “government of the people, 
by the people and for the people” all 
over the world. 

That makes Abe Lincoln a “foreign 
agent’ under the present laws of our 


country, no doubt. 
* 


THE AMERICA THAT Lincoln 
dreamed of and tought for is still to be 
won. 

How can there be government of, by, 
and for, the people when a few Wall 
Street trusts own most of America's vilal 
factories, railroads, banks and other eco- 
nomic machinery? 

Lincoln was atraid of these newly ris- 
ing financial combines. His was an 
America where most people “worked 
for themselves.” He boasted they were 
neither hired wage workers nor owners 
of factories, That is over now. More 
than 9(' percent of us Americans must 
work for someone who hires our labor- 
power and pockets the goods we make. 

Lincoln would have been horrified 
by the MacArthurs who own vast landed 
plantations in the Philippines and ‘who 
use terrific weapons of death to prevent 
the Asian peoples from owning their 
land, or governing themselves as they 
see fit. 

Surely, Lincoln’s noble tradition is 
not in the hands of _such groups who 
proclaim their “world destiny” to rule 
over Cther nations and other peoples. 

The “American leadership” Lincoln 
gave was a leadership inspiring all op- 
pressed peoples to govern themselves. 
That “leadership” today has been de- 
graded into Washington’s alliance with 
German Hitlerism, Japanese militarism 
and such modern slave-owners as the 
fascist Franco! Humanity’s struggle for 
peace today against the Merchants of 
Death and bankers seeking cheap slave 
labor is in the great Lincoln tradition. 

(Milton Howard’s column does not 
appear in this issue. It will be re- 
sumed next week.) , 
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THE BOYHOOD HOME OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(Reproduced from a rare engraving) 


Abraham Lincoln’s home from his infancy *until he was seven, when his family 
moved to Indiana. His father built the cabin in Elizabethtown, Hardin County, Ky. 
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Springfield, Illinois, in Lincoln’s time. Lincoln’s law office was at the end of this 
block. The picture-is from an engraving in an old ‘newspaper. 


“THE WORKER ’” 


A Young Industrial Worker 
Writes About ‘Broken Arrow’ 


Editor, Feature Section: 


I THINK the opinions on 
Broken Arrow which have ap- 
peared in the Worker contained 
many vital ‘insights. The main 
point of the movie, as Dave Platt 
pointed out, is—don’t struggle. 
- Phil Frankfeld is correct in his 
interpretation of specific points, 
but his over-all evaluation indi- 
cates that he missed the main 
point of the movie. How is it 
possible for him to use a picture 
_ manufactured by the bourgeoisie, 
to mirror “the heroic struggle 
of the Korean people .. . for 
their freedom against American 
imperialism?” 

Before I can give you my own 
interpretation of the picture, I 
must tell you of my approach to 
this or to any picture. .I am 4 
young worker in a huge indus- 
try. I am married. My wife is 
pregnant. I need an apartment 
and a wage raise. Moreover, I 
expect to be draited into 
Hershey’s army sooner or later. 

I am well aware that the iin- 

erialists are waging a losing 
but desperate battle; and that 
they need the support of the 
American working class in order 
to carry out their (the imperial- 
ists) war program. I am forced, 
then, to view any material is- 
sued by the rulers of America at 
other than its face-value. I must 
regard it with suspicion. 

. o a 


I THINK that Broken Arrow 
was permitted to be shown be- 
cause it is a petty-bourgcois ap- 
proach to Indian history in pai- 
ticular, and to present-day world 
conditions in general. 


WHAT DOES the character 
of James Stewart represent? He 
has no roots. He fought in the 
democratic on War, and is 
now a wanderer, a prospector 
for gold. He doesn't like the 
brutality “displayed toward 
the Apaches, although we see 
just the opposite in the picture. 
He believes in fair play. When 
the struggle between the 
Apaches and the whiie men be- 
comes raw, he is ready to leave 
the struggle. But, when a white 
farmer, a rather crude person, 
challenges his beliefs, principles, 
and loyalties, he biirsts forth 
with a stream of democratic lan- 
guage, and is prepared to re- 
enter the struggle at the request 
of a military officer. 


He, unlike the military and 


_the crude, ignorant farmers and 


cowboys, decides to learn the 


Apache way of lite from a 
friendly Apache who is a porter 
and general errand-boy around 
white-man town. Stewart wants 
to visit Cochise, the indian chief 
who has united the Apache 
tribes under him, to talk with 
him about letting the mails go 
through. Stewart does things 
alone. No organizer he! 


No white man has conversed 
with Cochise in ten years, but 
Stewart sees him after three 
days of riding in Apache terri- 
tory. Cochise is presented as 
young, healthy, wise, penetrat- 
ing, and witty. He _ trusts 
Stewart's frankness, and agrees 
to let the mails yo through. Un- 
fortunately, other white men are 
not as shrewd as Stewart. They 
enter Apache “territory, and are 


wiped out. Stewart is then 
viewed by the populace of the 
town as a spy for Cochise. There 
is a lynch mob! He 1s hanged— 
not quite! A general saves him, 
the Christian General. He car- 
ries with -him, and quotes from, 
the Bible. God does not dis- 
criminate against men, and 
neither does he. The General 
wants to visit Cochise and sign 
a peace treaty. 

Cochise likes the idea of a 
peace treaty. But some chieftans 
in his own ranks do not—notably 
Geronimo. Geronimo, unlike the 
wise and peaceful Cochise is a 
gangster and* murderer. The 
Ceneral wants peace. The cru- 
sading prospectcr, wants peace. 
The petty - bourgeois liberal’s 
ideal of an Indian chief, Cochise, 
wants peace. Geronimo,- who 
doesn't trust the white men, and 
who offers stupid arguments to 
fight them, wants war. “And the 
poor whites, who don’t trust the 
Indians, and who attempt to kill 
Cochise, want war. Doesn’t this 
prove that only extremists and 
the lower classes want war? 

. * oe 


OTHER POINTS in the movie 


merely illustrate the petty- 
bourgeois liberal approach. What 
about the love story? A white 
man and a young Indian woman 
fall in love and marry. On what 
grounds do they fall in love? 
The answer to this is as vague 
as any petty-bourgeois when 
you try to pin him down. Theirs 
is.true love. Cochise, the realist, 

resents them with sorne facts 
of life. They don't listen. But, 
what happens? Do they live 


happily ever after? No! Morn- 
ing Star, Stewart's wife, is killed 
before they emerge from Indian 
territory. After all, a petty- 
bourgeois liberal does not 

) to a marriage between 
colored and white on principle. 
And in a movie it is permissable 
for them to marry—under cer- 
tain conditions. I do not view 
this as an unimportant step in 
movie making, however, 

How does Jimmy Stewart end 
up? As-a rich man? God forbid! 
Here is where the bourgeoisie 
clamps down. He ends up as 
he began—a prospector for gold, 
which is the unconscious’ occu- 
pation of every petty-bourgeois. 


WHAT ABOUT Indian life in 


_generalP We do not see how 


the Jndians stay alive. We do 


not see the reason for their com-. 


munal organization. We _ see 
rituals, but the ‘reason behind 
them is missing. So, the impres- 
sion is that although the Indians 
are presented as noble and 
honest (another remarkable feat 
for Heywood), their society, or 


what have you, is inferior to our 
civilization.. Doesn't it follow 
that if we brought civilization 
to the Indians, we can bring it 
to the Africans and_ Asians, and, 
in the meartime, ljberate the 
Russian people from Soviet dom- 
ination. 

Although I condemn the pic- 
ture for the reasons given above, 
I think that it is a left-handed 
compliment to the peace forces 
in the world, and in the USA. 
When the big bourgeois uses the 
pettv-bourgeois as a hero, then 
the bourgeoisie, appearing to be 
democratic, is actually weaker 
but more desperate than ever. 

Sincerely yours, 


| Current 


Movies 
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Spat is another word for quarrei. 
In this poem, you have to fill all 
the blank spaces with words that 
rhyme with SPAT. 


1. The 
had a 


and the———and the 


2. Now tell me, what do you think 


of- P 


3. It started like this: they—-—— 


down for a———. 


. By the side of the house on the 


green grass———. 
. Said the 


as thin as a 7 


to the———, “You're 


AMERICAN GUERILLA IN 
THE PHILIPPINES (20th-Fox). 
Tyrone Power plays Ira Wol- 
fert’s naval ensign who is strand- 
ed in the Philippines in 1942 
when his battle-scarred torpedo 
boat is sunk by Japanese planes. 
He is befriended by Filipino 
guerillas, who are good-hearted 
individuals but, as the film points 
out, are really amateurs needing 
the guidance of American of- 
ficers. Nobody questions why 
these latter are the best damn 
guerillas in the world, but the 
answer is very likely either in- 
stinct, white supremacy or West 
Point tradition. Tyrone meets 
Micheline Prelle early in the 
film and no matter how many 
times he loses her subsequently, 
he catches up with her. Nothing 
thwarts these lovers, neither the 
dense Philippine jungle, nor the 
Japanese, who are treated in 
this film as though they were 
keystone cops. Real hero of the 
picture is MacArthur whose 
deathless promise ‘I Will Return’ 
is uttered over and over in the 
manner of a religious chant by 
the entire cast. The general’s 
signature on the back of a 
package of cigarettes is also im- 
portantly shown in many scenes. 
Whatever else the audience 
thinks of American Guerilla in 
the Philippines, they will not 
soon forget the pack with Mac 
on the back. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN (War- 
ners). Errol Flynn’s new film ex- 
ploits a ravishingly beautiful lo- 
cale to panhandle sympathy for 
the Confederate cause in the 
American Civil War. Story 
concerns a band of eight Rebels 
who go to a rendezvous with 
outlaws at Rocky Mountain 
where they expect to organize 
the overthrow of the union in 
California. Flynn, a Confederate 
Army captain, helps save Patrice 
Wymore from an Indian raid and 
guarantees: her safety although 
he learns that her heart belongs 
to a Yankee lieutenant. In the 
end, Flynn and his brave band 


‘ ure killed by the Indians after 


drawing them away so the girl 
can escape. In honor of this 
breath-taking exhibition of south- 
ern gallantry, the Yankee lieu- 
tenant raises the Confederate | 
flag on top of Rocky Moun- 
tain, saluting it while Max 
Steiner's music score swells with 
‘Dixie.’ Startling is the glorfica- 
tion of the Confederate flag 
while Old Glory does not ap- 
pear even once, although union 
soldiers have.an important role. 
Don’t be surprised if in some. 
future movie you see it flying in 
the breeze beside Old Glory 
atop “UN” headquarters in Ko- 
rea. And. why not? Jefferson 
Davis would have been simply 
crazy about Syngman Rhee. 


TO PLEASE A_ LADY 
(MGM). Gable slaps Stanwyck. 
This changes her from an inde- 
pendent, forceful, career woman 
to a woman who is ready to 


6. Said the to the——~—, “You're 
as round as:a CP ae 


7. The———laughed—— ———~and 
said, “Tit for ‘gg 


8. Both the———and the 
quite angry—— , 

9. They said, “This is not your af- 
fair, Mr.——.. 

10. Just look——yourself. You're as 


throw everything overboard for 
a kiss from the man she loves. 


WHO FOUND THE TURKEY? Rare est 


' Just before Thanksgiving Day, Mike, Johnny and Jerry discovered ‘:.! re: 2 ‘ 
the turkey was missing. Each went off to find him, taking a different A LIFE OF HER OWN. 
path. Which one found the turkey? (MGM). Lana Turner, Ray Mil- 
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Dvorak in something about 
run it. It’s name was MY FATHER. high-powered models, their frus- 
With friendship, 


trated lives and loves. Really 
ELIZABETH SINGER, | 


were 


awtul. ; 
Age 10%. . 4 % 
THE WORLD WALK SOFTLY, STRANGER 


as a ° 
| oy? The world would be a glorious place (RKO). Old stuff about the 
11. And as for seg brain, it's: the If we could live in pezze. daughter of the richest man in 


size of a— ° , The world should a glorious place, town (Valli) who reforms a city 
Solution (but please don’t peek.) And we can live in peace. | slicker (Joe Cotten). Slow and 


Ry : dull. 
"yeusy “TT ‘Weur “yeR IV “OT. eq “6 ey) -in this . that I - We wouldn’t make the-Hydrogen Bomb, |. f- 7 Oi rea y 
~ “ye 4eur ‘ec Sg 38). ‘Jeu ‘ye. “eg ‘2 ‘}eg wrote. If you think it. is alright for the ‘We would throw away the. Atom. OUTRAGE. (Ida Lupino Pro- 
_ “yed Fey “g WIS “EI ED “¢ YW “p “WEY page please print it. I have'sent in a : 


Know why? : ductions). Lurid and unconvinc- 
“WSS -“WYL “Z yeds Quq yer “yWeD *| poem before and was: glad te have you Because we can live without ‘em. ing melodrama about a young .- 
| ; r ‘ , e 


; . 4 .- woman who is raped. 
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‘My Darling Josie’... . 


As we go to press, Beatrice 
Siskind Johnson, well-known 
and loved Communist woman 
leader, is preparing to leave the 
USA under the houndings of the 
Immigration Department. Mrs. 
Johnson has been harassed for 
over two years; held aan 
Ellis Island twice during thi 
time, has been under bail-sur- 


JOSIE JOHNSON © 


veillance and constant question- 
ing by the authorities. 

Beatrice Johnson took out 
citizenship papers twice, in 
1924 and again in 1939. Only 
in 1942 was she notified that 
her applications had been turned 
down. 

But Mrs. Johnson is keenly 
aware of why she is being exiled 
from her beloved America. She 
says: “I came here when I was 
eight. I have knowa no other 
corr ry, no other home: There 
is ison for what they are 
C me now. It is not me, 
it ' record. They cannot 
forgive that record, for it’s as 
American as the American labor 
movement.” 

Woman Today publishes here 
Beatrice Siskind-Johnson’s letter 
to her seven-year-old daughter 
in which she explains why they 
are Jeaving America—her child's 
birthplace, and her own home- 


_land for over 38 years. 
a o o 


My Darling Josie: 
When you are older, you will 
understand better why the U. S. 


government does not want your 
mother here and why we have 


to leave America, your birth- 


place and my homeland since 
was a child. : 
But tkere are some things that 
I want to explain to you now, 
upon the eve of our departure 
from our beloved country. Yes, 
my darling, you are the daughter 
of a Communist. A Communist 
loves his country and the people 
in it; that is why he devotes his 
life to fighting against abuse, 
against discrimination, for a bet- 
ter world for the children of the 
poor. For a kind of world in 
whch 
ing, shelter, education and the 


beautiful things people love— 


will be shared by all who labor. 
A world im which the rich and 
powerful will not be able to rob 
the poor. 


all her life. That is why the 
rich and powerful do not want 
me around. That is why they 
worked so hard, and have now 


temporarily succeeded, in ex- 


iling us away from my work, 
our family, our country. 


They say I am not loyal to 


this country. This is a lie—re- 


member that always. America 
i my country and I love it in 
a way that the profit-greedy 


cannot understand. A country 
is not truly your own just be- 


cause you happen to be bom 
there. The rich who exploit 


and rob the people, also call 


themselves Americans. How can 


they love this country and the 
people in it when they plot to 


destroy it in war, when they 
harass and imprison people and 
take away their liberty? A 
country, my dear, is truly yours 


when you fight for its people, 


when you love its people, when 
you have worked in it, and 


struggled for it, suffered the sce- 
rows and cherished the joys of 
friends 


your neighbors, your . 


everything—food, cloth- 


That is what your 
mommy has been working for 


your class. A country is truly 
yours when you have given 
something toward its progress, 
and fought against those who 
want to set it back. 

For all these reasons, America 
is my country. I have worked 
in its factories and workshops, 
its restaurants and offices to 
earn my living here since I was 
14 years old. I have helped to 
organize and fight for better 
conditions in America’s coal 
mine areas, the steel mills, the 


‘ packinghouse industry of this 


great country. I am part of the 
struggles of the American people 
for a better life, and no power 
on earth can separate me from 
them. 

I have traveled and lived 
and worked . and struggled in 
every part of America. I have 
climbed its majestic mountains. 
I have stood in awe of its 
great wonders of nature and 
science. I have suffered in 
horror of its great violence 
against labor and the Negro 
people. This, my darling, is all 
America—yours and mine. 

° Q e 

Once upon a time, not so 
long ago, there was a wicked 
man called” Hitler. He, too, 
hated Communists. He, too, led 
the people into a terrible war. 
He, too, tortured, imprisoned, 
killed and exiled millions of 
people. He, too, said he did 


FIGHT FOR PEACE, E 
ON THE JO 


HOME, 


Women in Korea 


. gone. 


not want them around. But, my 
darling, he, too, did not have 
the last word. The people rose 
Now he is 


up against Hitler. 
And the people he tor- 
tured in the great eastern Eu- 
ope are now building a beautiful 
new life of freedom and 


Te ee 


for its new generations. It is to 
this new world that you and I 
go today. 

But we take with us a heart 
full of love and comradeship for 
the America we have known; 
and we leave behind us a part 
of ourselves in the continuing 
work of our great Communist 
Party to which I always so 


proudly belonged. 
MOTHER. 


(From Information Bulletin of the Women's International 


Democratic Federation.) 


“Whatever the sacrifices it may demand, we shall wrest our 


country from the monstrous aggressors!” 
(Union of Democratic Korean Women) 


NORTH : 


August, 1945, was the most 
wonderful month in the life of 
the Korean people. The Soviet 
Arcy crushed Japanese fascism 
and liberated the northern part 
of the country, bringing hope 
for a new life to the people of 
Korea. 


The liberation brought equal 
rights with men to the women 
of the northern part of Korea. 
Land was distributed to the 
peasants; key industries were 
nationalized and the traitors and 
war criminals punished. Through 
free and democratic elections 
held in the North, and clandes- 
tinely in the South, the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea 
was established. Support for the 
People’s Republic was so strong 
that 80 percent of the adults 
in the South voted for the Re- 
public. 


Nurseries, maternity homes, 
clinics and kindergartens were 
built. For the first time, women 
became members of the Su- 
preme People’s Assembly, 
judges, ministers, leaders and 
officers of the peasant coopera- 
tives. 


In the single year of 1948, 
388 Heroines of Labor were 
decorated. In the economic, po- 
litical and cultural spheres, 
women became the true equals 
of men. For the first time in 
the history of Korea, women had 
the possibility of bringing up 
their children as real citizens, 
devoted to a life of creative [a- 
bor, and mis with the help of 
the State. 


The Democratic Fedaretina af 
Korean Women, 1,500,000 
strong, has played an important 


role in organizing the women, 
in educating them for their re- 
sponsibilities toward their chil- 
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Parents Discuss 


By LOUISE ROSSEN 


ST. LOUIS. Mo.—Why do so 
many progressives raise children 

0 are not progressives? This 
was the subject of a lively dis- 
cussion in St. Louis recently. 
The consensus of opinion was 
that the answer lies in the con- 
flict of ideas between home and 
school. From the age of five 
through college the child is in- 
fluenced by school and outside 


Claudia Jones 


On Ellis Island 


Claudia Jones’ column HALF 
THE WORLD does not appear 
this week because Miss. Jones is 
being held on Ellis Island te- 
gether with 17 other progres- 
sive men and: women rounded 
up in the McCarran Act gestapo 
raids upon the homes and free- 
dom of non-citizens. — : 


Woman Today urges its read- 
ers to wire President Truman 
and Attorney-General McGrath 
in protest against this e! -nentary 
violation of the Bill of Rights and 
to demand the immediate re- 
lease of those non-citizen pro- 
gressives still being held. Read- 
ers are also requested to write to 
Miss Jones at Ellis Island. 


Woman Coda... 


SECURITY 


THE NATION 


dren, the hope of the country, 
toward their people and world 
peace. Hundreds of thousands 
of women formed work teams, 
farm production groups, study 
groups, took part in meetings 
and demonstrations, ° assuring 
their support for the new life 
they had begun to create. 
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Working class women in South Korea washing laundry in the 


SOUTH 


- You En Dun, her white hair 
drawn back close to her head, 
her sad eyes reflecting profound 
love, represents more than a 
million South Korean women 
(united in an underground or- 
Zaree-t-an) in the Assembly of 
tha Peqple’s Democratic Repub- 
"e af Korea. She has lived 
through the horrors of the Japa- 
nese occupation which lasted 38 
years; she has lived under the 
yoke of imperialist and feudal 


slavery along with her exploited, 


starving, oppressed people. And 
when the Soviet Army defeated 
the Japanese, You En Dun re- 
joiced like all other mothers, 
hoping that her children would 
finally be free. 

But the Americans descended 
upon the South like a swarm of 
locusts, eating away at the part 


of the country they occupied. 


The North flourished, while the 
South rotted: 3,000,000 unem- 
ployed; 5,000,000 _ illiterate; 
100,000 Korean patriots mur- 


in the neithhorhogd. 
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~Guidance Problems 


environment which is often con- 
trary to home ideas. 

He is taught .the Horatio Al 
idea that you can get ahead by 
working hard— “you, too, will be 
boss some day.” Textbooks teach 
that the only people who really 
contributed to the founding and 
development of our country 
were the Anglo-Saxon white 
Protestants. In school, children 
are taught to emulate the 
wealthy, and criterions for con- 
duct, clothes, and attitudes are 
set by the rich man’s standards. 

Progressive parents must con- 
sider their own actions, and 
whether they are living accord- 
ing to their ideas, or whether, in 
their daily lives, they tend to 
fall into the patterns of a jim- 
crow city, for example, without 
any struggle against them. Do 
we talk “Sunday talk,” and act 
otherwise on “weekdays” about 
our ideas and ideals in our 
homes and with our children? 

It was recognized in this dis- 
cussion group that the outside 
pressures and truly alien ideas 
being thrown at our progressive 
homes create rea! difficulties. 

But it was agreed that parents 
who are really concerned with 
the opinions and attitudes that 
their children will acquire re- 
garding American life about 
them, will have to work con- 
stantly to maintain the tyne of 
home atmosphere that will de- 
velop the children alorfg the di- 
rections of progressive thought 
and action. 

It was emphasized that chil- 
dren do not live An a vacuum 
and either ore tvpe of ideas, or 
the other, will fill their mind and 
thinking. Also that parents have 
the two-fold activity of not 
only doing their best within the 
home to raise their children 
along the lines of their own pro- 
gressive thinking. 

But equally important, the 
parent has the resnonsibility to 
participate in neighborhood and 
school activities, together with 
fellow-parents, to imnrove the 
educational and recreational fac- 
ilities offered: all the children in 
his area and to combat all forms 
of reactionary . ideas and all 
manifestations of jimcrowism in 
and outside the schoolroom, and 
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River Han. 


dered between 1945-49: more 
than 478,000 Koreans impris- 
oned in July, 1949, because 
they refused to live as slaves; 
154,000 more, since then, have 


been tortured and jailed. 


You En Dun re-entered. the 
— for freedom of her peo- 
ple from the new enslavers. 

Rape, looting and murder 
comprise the “civilization” that 
the Americans have foisted upon 
the Korean people. 

And then in June, 1950, came 
war, 


Reeuterec 4s secondo claSs wattle: 


office at New York. N. Y.. 
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Negro Gis Tell 
Of Mass Trials in 
Plea to NAACP 


Gen. MacArthur’s high command in Korea is conducting a 
campaign ot wholesale arrests and court martials of Negro troops 


in the U. S. armed torces there. 


This fact, first foreshadowed by 


the jimcrow trameup and death sentence against young Lt. Leon A. 
Gilbert, Jr., was confirmed yesterday by the National Associatior 
tor the Advancement otf Colored People. The NAACP announced 
that it had received letters from Negro soldiers on the Korear 
tront complaining bitterly that they had been unfairly tried and 
convicted by army courts martial, and asking the NAACP to 
undertake their detense. 


The NAACP statement follows reports by Negro war corre- 
spondents citing the wholesale arrests and courts martial of Negro 
soldiers. Pittsburgh Courier corréspondent Frank Whisonant re- 
ported that long lines of Negro troops were seen by him awaiting 
trial in one Korean city. Afro-American correspondent James Hicks | 
reported seeing Negro soldiers in the -railroad station in Tokyo 
under heavy guard, after having been sentenced to terms of from | 
five years to lite at hard labor. 


NAACP STATEMENT 


The NAACP states: 
“In response to these requests, the Association has written 


| 
to the Judge Advocate General, Department of the Army, asking | RS 
‘permission to represent these men before final disposition of their 
records, that theirs are cases involving racial discrimination or 


cases by you, should we feel, after studying their courts-martia! 
deprivation of constitutional rights.’ | 


“Letters began arriving from soldiers following announcement 
last week by Thurgood Marshall, NAACP counsel, that the Asso- 
ciation is prepared to defend, upon determination of racial dis- | 


(Continued on Page 7) 


1G McCARRAN VICTIMS 
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All 16 of the McCarran police-state victims held on Ellis Island were ordered released F riday by Federal District 
Judge Sylvester Ryan. Judge Ryan sustained 16 writs of habeas corpus, which had charged that the Justice Department 


had arrested the foreign-born victims illegally and held them without bail in violation of the U.S. Constitution. “It is the 
conclusion of this court,” Judge 


Ryan ruled, “as it was that of all 
but one of the courts before whom 
the same question has recently 


arisen, that the denial of bail to. 


the relators herein was arbitrary 
and an abuse of discretion on the 
part of the Attorney-General.” 

The American Committee for 
the Protection of Foreign Born, 
while expressing gratification over 
the victory won, emphasized that 
there were 11 foreign-born victims 
of the McCarran Law still being 
held in four states. 

The committee reported that 
Dora Lipshitz, who was. arrested 
Friday on the same grounds, would 
be released with the other 16. 

Judge Ryan overruled the con- 
tention of U. S. Attorney Irving 
H, Saypol. . | . 

Judge: Ryan’s: decision filed 

shortly‘ béfore.5- p.m.,. stated that 
the 16 McCarran victims are in- 


‘McCarran victims conduct while 


| moderate bond.” | 


in this country for.a number of 
years, some of them for well over 
30 years, 


“Many are married to citizen 
spouses, and have raised familics' 
in this country,” Judge Ryan de- 
clared. “Deportation proceedings 
were commenced against them 
from several months to two years 
before their recent re-arrest; all 
were at this time enlarged by. the 
government in moderate bond, 
judicial intervention being requir- 
ed in the one instance only.” 

The judge pointed out that the 


out on bail “in no way differed 
from their conduct before their 
original arrest, which the Attormey 
General did not then-deem incon- 
sistent with. their enlargement: in 


»a.dhey. have observed fastidi- 


| dividuals who have been resident ously all conditions of the bond;the Bill of Rights and the U. S. 


under which they were released; 
they have at all times been avaii- 
able whenever required by the 
government, ‘1d there is no indi- 
cation that they will not continue 
to be so in the future,” Judge 
Ryan declared. 

Ordered released were Alexan- 
der Bittelman, Frank Borich, Willi 
Busch, Anthony Cattonar, Andrew 
Dmytryshyn, Betty Gannett, Myer 
Klig, Claudia Jones; Rose Nelson 
Lightcap, Carl Paivio, George Pi- 
rinsky, Jack Schneider, George Sis- 
kind, Ferdinand Smith, Manuel 
Tarazona and Harry Yaris. 

Abner Green, executive secre- 
ary of the American Committee 
for the Protection of Foreign Born, 
said that ‘the order for the rélease 
of the ‘Elis Island prisoners was 
a victory for the preservation of 


that prior and during or after entry 


Constitution.” 


Committee for the Protection of 
Foreign Born who argued the case 


He called on all. progressive! before Judge Ryan were Carol 


Americans to continue the fight to 
repeal the McCarran Law. 

Hearings on the habeas corpus 
writs for the 16 Ellis Island pris- 
oners were laid before Judge Ryan 
in the Foley Square Courthouse 
nine days ago. 

Judge Ryan pointed out that 
the charges against the 16 amount- 
ed fundamentally to “an accusation 


into the country the relators were 
members of or affilaiton with an 
organization advocating the over- 
throw of the government by force.” 

“In not a single case,”-the judge 
declared, “does the warrant of ar- 
rest contain the charge that: the: 
relator presently is guilty of+-such 
a violation.” ht 


Attorneys for the American 


King, Blanche Freedman, William 
Sherevas, Mary Kaufman, Harold 
Safir, Nathan Witt, Isidore Eng- 
lander, Milton H. Friedman and 
Harold I. Cammer. 

Earlier Friday Immigration 
agents arrested Dora Lipshitz, 58, 
veteran member of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. | 

Miss Lipshitz, who was born in 
Russia, has been a legal permanent 
resident of the U. S. for 44 years, 
was ordered to surrender: at the 
Immigration Barge Office. She was 
imprisoned on Ellis Island and 
charged -with being a member, of 
an organization that teaches and 
advocates “violent overthrow’ of 
the U..S. government.” 
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RENT BOOSTS DRAWN UP EVEN 
BEFORE HEARINGS ARE HELD 


Regulations to boost rent in New York State have al- 
ready been completed, The Worker learned yesterday. John 
J. Fogarty, executive secretary of the State Rent Commis- 


sion, has told close associates that} 
the regulations are finished. ~ 

Although Joseph D. McGold- 
rick, State Rent Commissioner, told 
a press conference hast week, that 
the public hearing for Wednesday 
at Central Commercial High 
School would provide data for the 
regulations, he knew at that very 
time that the regulations were al- 
ready complete. 

The hearing is part of the 
scheme to give landlords and 
realty groups a forum for attacking 
all rent controls. This is seen in 
the fact that public hearings held 
throughout the state, this past week 
were announced so belatedly to 
the public that tenant and labor 
groups were not prepared to at- 
tend. 

Having an inside track to the 
Commission, landlord spokesman 
jammed the hearings and turned 
them into a anti-rent control orgy. 

In Syracuse, George Sheldrick, 
a Communist spokesman, was the 
only speaker for continued con- 
trols. 

Under the Dewey rent law, the 
new regulations will give landlords 
a handle to boost rents on the basis 
of “compatability,” “hardship,” “in- 
equities’ and “increased operating 
costs.” 

Although landlords are pocketing 
on the average 37 cents out of 
every landlord dollar, according 
to the State Rent Commission’s 
own survey, their books may well 
show that certain operating costs 
have increased. Because of the 
low rate of vacancy and decreased 
services, landlords have been able’ 
substantially to increase their 
profits. | 

The new regulations will open 
the door to hundreds of thousands 
of rent boosts throughout the state. 


PROMISE TO LANDLORDS 


Even though the federal rent 
agency found the “comparatibilty,” | 
“inequity” ‘and “hardship” provi-| 
sions for \increasing rents up- 
workable and unfair to tenants, the 
Dewey rent law handed them on 
a platter to landlords with the 
promise that by January, 195], 
the Commissioner would draw up 
a plan for decontrol of rents 
throughout the state. 

Tenant leaders have condemned, 
the calling of the hearing tor the | 
afternoon before Thanksgiving 
Day, at 3 p.m.: at Central Com.-| 


Tl’ Ask High | 


mercial High School, as a trick to 
keep tenants out. Rent hearings in 
the past have been jammed by 
tenants and housewives who have 
been forced to leave in the late 
afternoon to tend to household 
chores. . 


Nevertheless, the New York 
Tenant, Welfare and Consumer 
Council is calling on its thousands 
of organized houses and individ- 
ual members to jam the meeting. 
It has also appealed to all other 
groups—labor, veterans, civic, reli- 
gious, political and community—to 
speak up for rent controls. 


USSR Sells More 


Manganese to U.S. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 17.— 
Russia increased its shipments of 
war-vital manganese and chrome 
ore to the United States from 
$300,000 in August to $1,300,000 
in September, the Commerce De- 
partment reported Friday. 


Total imports from Russia were 
valued at $6,400,000 in Sepiem- 
ber,, compared ith $2,200,000 the 
month before. Most of the in- 
crease was due to a rise in ship- 
ments of furs and manufactured 
goods, which jumped from $900, 
000 to $4,300,000. 

Exports to Russia from this 
country were valued at less than 
$50,000 in both August and Sep- 


AFL, ClO Ask lax on Excess 
Profits Be 5 to 7 Billions 


WASHINGTON.—The AFL and CIO told Congress Friday that business can af- 
ford bigger excess profits tax than the $4,000,000,000-a-year levy proposed by President 
Truman. The statements were given at public hearings of the House Ways and Means 


NAT'L SYNAGOGUE PARLEY 
ASKS McCARRAN REPEAL 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON.—Repeal of the McCarran Act was 
urged by over 200 delegates at the conference of the United 


Synagogue of America. 


Representing over 400 Conservative Jewish congrega- 
tions in 40 states and the District of Columbia, the dele- 
gates called on Congress Thursday evening to repeal the 
police-state law because it “flagrantly departs from Amer- 
ican democratic principles and long established practices.” 


The resolution also asked Congress to establish pro- 
cedures for committees investigating so-called “subver- 
sive’ activities “so as to protect the fundamental rights 


of all persons.” 


Committee. / 

AFL tax consultant Arthur A. 
Elder said corporations could pay 
a $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,- 
000 a year supertax on their profits 
“without serious hardship. ° 

CIO ‘research director Stanley 
Ruttenberg said the tax should 
be from $6,000,000,000 to $7,000.- 
000 a year to recapture “profits 
derived from _ profiteering and 
speculation.” : 

He proposed taxing excess prof- 
its at the World War II rate of 
85 percent rather than the 75 
percent rate recommended by the 
administration. 

Ruttenberg sharply disagreed 
with business witnesses who have 
argued for a straight increase in 
the regular corporation income 
tax rate. He said that approach 
would hit the smaller corporations 
much harder than the Jarger ones. 


British MP's 


Rap Grilling 


Of Peace Delegates 


LONDON.-—Sir Richard Ackland, Laborite member of 


parliament, charged Friday that a party of 25 Americans) 


enroute to the World Peace Congress were subjected to a 


“severe grilling” by British immi- 
gration officers and not permitted 
to telephone friends in England. 


Sir Richard said one of the 
party was his friend, the Rev. Wil- 
lard Uphaus,: who once was en- 
tertained by members of the Hause 
of Commons. He said the minister 
and his party could not possibly 
be considered “agents, stooges, or 
dupes, or anything else of the 
Cominform, or anything like it.” 

He said the minister wrote him: 

“I ached all over to get in touch 
with you by phone but, of course, 
we were not permitted to contact 
anyone. We were severely grilled. 
We could not help but believe, 


wtom@e® \ during the long interval of waiting, 


Court to Permit 


British Attorney Act tor Them 


A motion to permit D. N. Pritt, internationally famous British barrister, to appear 
as counsel for the 11 Communist leaders challenging the constitutionality of the Smith Act 


was filed yesterday in the Su 
asked to postpone oral argument, 
at present set for Dec. 4, until some 
time after Jan. 22, 1951. 

Pritt, who intervened in behalf 
of the late George Dimitrov and 
other defendants in the historic 
Reichstag Fire Trial held in Leip- 
zig in 1933, has indicated his 
willingness to act in the case of the 
11 Communist leaders, if the Sup- 
reme Court grants its permission 
and affords him adequate oppor- 


motion pointed out the “gravity of 


preme Court of the United States. The high court was also 


investigation of the Reichstag Fire, 
he has been active in the peace 
movement and is the author of nu- 
merous books, a lecturer, and an 
active champion of civil liberties. 

The Communist leaders in their 


the issues involved in this appeal, 
which necessarily affect the scope 
of the Bill ef Rights in the vital 
areas of political expression and 
association.” An adverse decision, 


citations. Since some 24 noted 
American attorneys, though con- 
vinced of the Smith Act’s constitu- 
tionality, have declined to argue 
the appeal under the conditions of 
existing hysteria, the Communist 
leaders “turned to leading Jawyers 
in the British Commonwealth,” 
they said. 

Pritt, they said, has informed 
them that he is committed to a 


that the British authorities were in 
contact with the State Department, 
and that the long finger of Amer- 
ica was in the pie.” 

Laborite MP Emrys Hughes 
complained that a friend, the Rev. 
John Paul Jones of Brooklyn, had 
his passport taken away when he 
arrived to attend the conference. 
Hughes said that the minister men- 
tioned his name. That produced a 
“sudden change in the atmos- 
phere,” Hughes said, and the Rev. 


Jones was admitted. 


“Apparently the very fact that he 
knew a member of the House of 
Commons who was capable of rais- 
ing the matter on the floor of the 
House was enough to put the fear 
of God into the home office,” 
Hughes said. 


WARSAW.—The Second World 
Peace Congress, opened here Fri- 
day amid blaring bands and cheer- 
ing throngs who threw flowers and 
money in the path of the dele- 
gates. 

There was a token meeting 
Thursday night, but the formal 
opening was postponed until Fri- 
day because many of the 2,000- 
odd delegates had not yet arrived. 

As plane after plane landed at 
Warsaw from London, by way of 
Prague, the delegates were met by 
bands and cheering crowds. 

Some 2,000 Poles lined the steps 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Injunctions 
Increase in 
Phone Strike 


More injunctions Friday marked 
the ten-day-old telephone strike 
as Federal concilators and repre- 
sentatives of both sides continued 


fruitless conferences here: State- 
wide injunctions were issued in 
Wisconsin, Virginia, Kentucky and 
North Carolina. Previous injunc- 
tions had been issued in Georgia 
and Mississippi. 

The courts quashed a move for 
an injunction in Arkansas, and re- 
versed an earlier grant of an in- 
junction in Alabama. In Louisi- 
ana the state court ruled that the 
earlier state-wide injunction was 
unlawfully applied outside New 
Orleans. 

The Philadelphia courts granted 
an injunction as a result of the 
police battle with pickets. 

New Jersey Superior Judge 
Freund after two days of hearings 
on Bell Telephone’s demand for 
a writ, set possible further heuar- 
ings next week. The company 
gave no grounds for the injunc- 
tion except the overwork of its 
scabs, who, its lawyers pleaded, 
need “relief.” 

In New York, an estimated 3.009 
telephone operators, denied wok 
because they. wouldn’t promise 
to walk through picket lines 
presséd their claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

In the Oak Ridge atomie energy 
area long distance calls were put 
on an emergency basis. 

The union is counting on sup- 
port to come out’ of the CIO con- 
vention, opening Monday in Chi- 


cago. 


PROTEST CLOSING OF CHINA 


b court engagement in India and will 
they told the court, “would imme-|not be available until the middle 
diately expose 12,000 persons tolof January. 
prosecution under the Smith Act.”| “Herbert Evatt of Australia, who 
For. these rearons, they said, | ed hi le he 
they had endeavored to obtain the yapecsans 5 ae 
services of leaders of the American | United Nations, has-sent word that 
bar, in addition to their. tjhis parliamentary duties., in ,Aus- 
counsel: who are under the j-}tralia “préyent him from dccepting 
cap of.themselves being ‘litigdiits}any legal*engagement abroad,” it 
before the Supreme Court ' as’ y 


tunity to prepare his argument. 
_ Pritt, at one time a member of 
the executive of the Britis) La- 
-bor Party, was first elected i. the 
House of Commons in 1937, and 
represented the constituency of 
North Hammersmith until his de- 
‘feat inithe asf elections when: he 
 Yan..as. an. indeperident.. In > ad+ 
dition to serving as chairman of 


ANTI-WAR EXHIBIT IN INDIA 


HONG KONG, Nov. 17.—The Peking Radio today broadcast - 
a protest against the action of the’ Indian government in forcing 
the closing of a Chinese exhibit at the recent Children’s Week 
exhibition in Bombay. The Chinese exhibition had displayed pic- 
+ Mates | tion “Chinese children massacred y : 19 RE, : ned 


Ame | * ~ ti as Siig es 
ese. : Peking -said: the sAJ-China Democratic : Wome’ } Fedlefation 
rh dd eabled a shirply- id. protest. to. the “All-India Women's 


:Gontetehice ‘against 


> 


. ( 
ay 
‘result: of. Judge Medina’s contempt 


was stated at Communist Party | 
headquarters. 


. 
~ . 


the: International Committee. for ed 


S. 
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JUDGE WHO OWED TH 
DEFENDANTS $500,00 


By Art Shields 


A shocking. spectacle will be seen in the Foley Square court when the trial of the Investment 
Bankers conspiracy-case opens in New York on Tuesday, Nov. 28. On his bench will sit a judge. 
who borrowed nearly half a million dollars from the bankers and war profiteers assembled below 


him as defendants in his court. |! 


Equally a is the fact al this a kept silent about his debts to these Wall Street de- 
) — <ctTteey iendants when he was assigned to the case. 


Accusations cake Medina’‘s D Credle 


Above is a section of the prosecutor's complaint against Judge 
Medina’s creditors and other investment bankers and insurance 
magnates on trial before the judge next week. Note the charge 
that these bankers denied loans ‘to small business. 

* 

Below the prosecutor lists some of the Wall Street leaders 
(who loaned money to Medina) as “co-conspirators” in the trial 
before the judge. Note Pierpont V. Davis, president of Harriman 
Ripley & Co. He is a member of the finance and executive com- 
mittees of one of the banks that holds Medina’s $300,000 note. 
Winthrop Aldrich and Thomas I. Parkinson are both leaders of the 
st ema Life company that loaned Medina $165,000. 


Ben Rae ne ee OE. S 
. RR a a 
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shears as 


The judge is Harold R. 


Medina, who won much 


eg te =1 notoriety by railroading the 11 Communist lead-. 
=... j-ers'and opponents of war in the same Foley Square 


courthouse last year. 


The defendants are the Harrimans, Rockefellers, 
Morgans and other war financiers, whom the Com- 


munists oppose. These rulers of Wall Street con- ee 
trol more than one hundred billion dollars of wealth at home JUDGE MEDINA 


and abroad. Théy deny housing 
loans to Negroes. And _ they 
are accused in Medina’s court 
of forming a credit trust and 


establishing a financial dicta- 
torship in the United States. 


This farcical trial of Medina’s 


creditors will take at least a year, 
according to Medina himself. 

Medina’s Wall Street creditors— 
now defendants before him—have 
extended his notes and reduced 
his interest rates since he and his 
real estate colleagues borrowed a 
total of $465,000 from them in the 
mid-1930's. 

The judge borrowed this money 
in mortgage loans to build two 
high rent apartment houses on 
Manhattan's Upper East Side, in 


eas o. 
MONDAY in the Daily Work- 
er: Medina Goes Shopping in 
Wall Street for Funds. 
ih cial 
which Medina and his junior law 
partner have a 53 and one-third 


percent interest. 
One $300,000 note is now held) 


‘by a bank dominated by the Harri- 


man and National City Bank in- 
terests that are involved in the 
coming trial before Judge Medina. 

This bank—the Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Institution—is not itself a de- 
fendant in the trial. But its lead- 
ing trustee is listed by the prose- 
cutor as a “co-conspirator” in the 
bankers’ plot. 

This accused Wall Street con- 
spirator is an important member 
of the bank’s finance and execu- 
tive committees that extended the 
notes to Medina, when they were 
falling due, and reduced his in- 
terest charges. 

His name is Pierpont V. Davis. 
He is president of Harriman, Rip- 
ley C., one of the giant defendant 
banks before Medina. His boss is 
W. Averell Harriman, the multi- 
millionaire banker and Democratic 
politician, who is stationed in the 
White House today. And Davis 
represents Harriman interests on 
the Dry Dock’s finance and exec- 
rat committes that help out Me- 
ina 
THIS $300,000 LOAN to Me- 
dina has a long history. It was 
originally granted by the Lehman 
banking interests in 1937 and was 
later transferred to the Dry Dock 
bank. 

John Foster Dullles — President 
Truman's foreign policy adviser— 
was a minor participant in the 


‘Lehman loan to Medina. We will 


tell of the Lehman and Dulles 
roles later in this series, 

The Lehman bankers, who once 
helped out Medina, are defendants 
in the coming trial. And Dulles’ 
law firm is the chief legal spokes- 
man for all the accused bankers 
in the conspiracy case before Me- 
dina. 

Medina also got $165,000 from 
the -giant Equitable Life  Assur- 
ance Society, that is,also accused 
in = bank p ites as, 

Equitable is a 
thé* Rockefel ers and, Tod ie 

Medina got the $ 000 

in’ 1935. The ee later 


Defendants 


The Investment Bankers, going on trial before Judge 
Medina on Tuesday, Nov. 28, represent more than one hundred 
billion dollars of capital. They are accused of illegally monopo- 
lizing most of the stock and bond floatations, denying loans to 
small business and establishing financial dictatorship over Amer- 
ica’s economy. 

The list of defendants follows: 

MORGAN STANLEY & CO., representing the $55,000,- 
000,000 industrial, utilities, railroad and banking empire of 
the House of Morgan. 

FIRST BOSTON CORP., representing the $28,000,000,000 
empire of the Rockefellers, the $6,000,000,000 empire of the 
Mellons and some Boston financial interests. 

HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO., representing chiefly the 
powerful Harriman interests, headed by W. Averell Harriman, 
Assistant to the President of the United States; also the stock 
and bond business of the $5,000,000,000 National City Bank. 
Both groups are close to the Morgan interests. 

DILLON, READ & CO.., close to the Rockefellers, handled 
much of the financing of the German industrialists, who paid 
Hitler; headed by James V. Forrestal before he went into the 
cabinet. 

KUHN, LOEB & CO., which finances more railroads than 
Morgan's group, and is close to the Mellons and other big war 
profiteers. 

LEHMAN BROS., powerful banking partnership. Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman was a leading partner during first 17 years 
of the bank conspiracy. | 

GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO., finances Studebaker. and 
many other big corporations. 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., a powerful Boston-New 
York banking partnership, headed by Edwin S. Webster, Jr., 
former chief of the New York chapter of the America First 
Committee. 

BLYTH & CO., a bond and stock floatation outlet for the 
National City Bank, which is close to the Morgan interests. 

DREXEL & CO., the Philadelphia stock and bond house 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


EASTMAN DILLON & CO., big New York house; one 
of its brokers ran against Rep. Marcantonio in 1948. 

UNION SECURITIES CORP., represents J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co. 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORP., represents 
the powerful New York-Boston banking firm of Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., which controls many corporations. 

GLORE, FORGAN & CO., represents big Chicago capital. 

WHITE WELD & CO., a Wall Street house that has be- 
come more important in recent years. 

HARRIS, HALL & CO., a big Chicago and New York 
banking house. 

THE INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, which carried out many of the bankers’ monopoly 
practices, according to the prosecutor. 

Listed as “co-conspirators” in the banking case are the 
heads of the following insurance companies: 

THE METROPOLITAN LIFE, under Rockefeller control, 
with $9,000,000,000 of capital. 

EQUITABLE LIFE, under Rockefeller control, with 
$5,000,000,000. 

PRUDENTIAL, under Morgan control, with $7,000,000,- 
000, and many others. 


(Continued on. Page 6) 


POINT OF ORDER 
Wallace Changes His Mind 


By Alan Max 

You don’t have to read the papers to know what Henry Wal- 
lace is saying these days. All you have to do is recall what he said 
in past years and you can be pretty sure he’s*saying just the op- 
posite today. 

We shouldn’t be surprised if the papers start carryiug stories 
like these: 

“Wallace Attacks People for Having Elected Him and FDR 
jim 1944.” . | 
»! , Wallace Says, He Never Should Have‘ Left Trumaut’s Cabinet 
and That Truman Should Nevep Have Had. Him in the Cabinet in 


the First Place.” . . 
: “Wallace Reouets He Didn't Vote ‘Agnient Himself in 1948, L 


eas, 


* 
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| Enroll now asa 


THE WORK SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1950 


An intense annual press drive to stabilize the circulation of The 
Worker at 60, weekly was started last Wednesday and will run for 
a period of ten weeks. Thousands of subscriptions obtained in last 
year’s drive are expiring this period 


The Worker is out for 20,000 mailed subscriptions and thousands 
of papers which will be distributed weekly through home delivery. 
Unlike the capitalist newspapers which depend entirely on paid circu- 
lators to distribute its papers, The Worker will have the support of 
its individual readers, organized press groups and press committees 
throughout the country to help in the home delivery. ) 


_ In a statement launching the drive John Gates, Editor and Philip 
Bart, General Manager, appealed to the readers “to form Readers 
Groups, Press Committees, Friends of The Worker Clubs, to build 
the circulation of the press. Get your friends in your shop, among 
your neighbors, to join with you in this effort,” the appeal concludes. 


Volunteer Worker Press Builder 
November 15, 1950 to February 12, 195! 


Dear reader :— 


Do you know that you are one of the readers in over 2100 
cities in the United States. There are readers in every State. 


Therefore, we are inviting you to enroll as a volunteer 
Worker Press builder in our subscriptioin drive, Nov. 15 to Feb. 
12, 1951. (Lincoln’s Birthday ). 


Here is an inspiring and gratifying task we place before you 
as a. fighter for democratic and progressive peace program that 
The Worker has fought for and is continuing to fight for in its 
columns for over 25 years. 


We are asking you to bring this people’s fighting program 
to your shop mate, union brother or sister, your friend and 
neighbor. In this way you and our additional readers will have 
The Worker as their indispensable guide weapon in unifying the 
people’s struggle against the warmongers, those that are trying 
to bring fascism to our country by destroying our democratic 
rights and freedom. 


Building our press is truly an inspiring task. We therefore 
urge yeu to do the following: 


FIRST—Enroll as a volunteer Worker Press Builder (use 
blank form on this page). ' 

SECOND—Renew your subscription or obtain a new 
subscriber. 


We are making various valuable and interesting awards for 
extra efforts and results in obtaining subscribers to The Worker. 


In the past, as now, it has been our readers who have built 
the circulation of the paper. It is you, dear reader, who has given 
us constant inspiration in developing and improving our fighting 
program for the people. 


We are confident that, now, more than ever, you will con- 
tinue to supply and furnish the life blood of a paper, its 
circulation. 


ENROLL NOW AS VOLUNTEER WORKER PRESS BUILDER 


Kiules for Competition for Prizes 


- Fill out competion entry blank and send to The Worker, 
35 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


- When sending in subscription, please, state that you have en- 
rolled. as a volunteer Worker Press Builder. 


. The awards will made on personal effort of the reader, not as 
a result of group pooling. 


- In case of a tie the Post Office date on the envelop will de- 


termine whose subscription or subscriptions arrivec in our 
office first. 


- Caution! Don’t hold up any subscriptions. Send them in as 


soon as you receive them. Don’t let the readers wait too long 
for the paper. 7 


6. Achievements will be published in The Worker. Watch for the 
reports in its columns. 
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THE WORKER VOLUNTEER ENROLLMENT BLANK 
35 East 12 Street, SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE 
New York 3, N. Y. Nov. 15, 1950 — Feb. 12. 1951 


Dear Friends:— \ 


Please enroll me as VOLUNTEER is the subscription drive which_will 
entitle me for the prizes that will be awarded. 


wen wwe ee 
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(Please print) t 


~ Circulation Drive Starts 


Press committees and individuals were urged to use the following 
means to build a stable circulation: 


© Obtain mail subscriptions at $2.50 per year. Send in your 
own renewed and those of your friends, Also try to obtain new sub- 
scriptions. On this page you will find prizes which are offered in this 
drive. 


® Establish a home delivery route in your community whereby 
the paper is delivered to the home of the reader each week. Payments 
can be made weekly, monthly, or quarterly. Special forms for home 
delivery circulation will be made available to all who wish to partic- 
ipate in this important form of distributing a workers’ newspaper. 


Simultaneously with the drive for The Worker, every effort is 
being made to increase the circulation of The Daily Worker. The re- 
sponse in New Jersey where a substantial growth of The Daily Worker 
has heen made recently gives added evidence that The Daily Worker 
will obtain thousands of new friends in the coming months. 


PRIZES 


There will be two grand prizes— 
] Fer volunteer, outside of the New York or vicinity area the 


highest number of subs (minimum 100) a trip to New York 
as a guest of The Worker, all expenses paid. 


2 Voluateer may choose prize II instead. 

™ Fer Velntueer, living in New York and vicinity sending in the 
highest number of subs (minimum 100) a week’s vacation, 
place te be chosen by winner. 


There will be three other sets of prizes for those receiving 50, 
25, 10 or more subscription. Details will be printed in the next issue 
of The Worker. 


The prizes will consist of phonograph records issued by the 
Stinson Record Corporation depending on the number subs obtained. 


In addition to these, weekly awards will be made for best achieve- 
ment during each week of the, drive. : 


PRIZES 
Choice of Recordings from 


Stinson Distributors Corp 


Partial List of 
PREMIUM BOOKS 


THE CENTURY WAS YOUNG, Leuis 
A:agon 

ARAGON, POET OF FRENCH RESIST- 
ANCE 


FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB, 
PrP. M. 8. Blackett 


JOSEPH WEYDEMEYER, Earl Oberman 
MERCHANT SEAMAN, Wm. L. Standard 
BETRAYAL, Arther D. Kahana 


YOUR MOST HUMBLE SERVANT, Shirley 
Graham 


ON COMMUNIST EDUCATION, 
M. I. Kalinin 


NEGRO LIBERATION, Harry Hayward 
THE DIPLOMAT, James Aldridge 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FREDERICK 


STINSON 
records 
AMERICAN 
FOREIGN 
FOLKSAY 


JAZZ 


_ DOUGLASS, 2 vols., Philip Foner 
SELECTED WORKS, Karl Marx (2 veils.) 


MARXISM AND THE NATIONAL QUES- 
TION, Stalin ¢« 


CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Marx and Engels 


THE AMERICAN, Heward Fast 
MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS, Howard Fast 


Get 3 Subs for The Worker 


< agres 


This sub is for 


oe 


Rates for The Worker: one year $2.50; six months $1.50 Bo —— 
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Puerto Rico Government 
Losing Grip on Unions 


By Abner W. Berry 
SAN JUAN, P.R.—The tight government control over the main trade union center 
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The Excess Profits Tax Heax. 


THE -FEW HUNDRED BIG BUSINESS TYCOONS 
who control all of America’s industries are making huge 
fortunes out of the “defense” contracts racket . 

This -is well known. 

For example, THE CASH DIVIDENDS handed out 
to Wall Street stockholders during the month of Septem- 
ber, 1950, totalled more than ONE BILLION ONE HUN- 
DRED MILLION DOLLARS! That's just for one month. 

This' was 60 percent HIGHER THAN THE SAME 
MONTH LAST YEAR. — 

And last year’s dividend “take” going to the ultra- 
rich capitalists and corporations set a new all-time record 
of SIX AND A HALF BILLION green dollars. 

This year’s “take” in dividends alone ..ot to men- 
tion enormous bond interest payments, high salaries, 
bonuses, etc.) is expected by government officials to reach 
the new all-time high of SEVEN AND ONE-HALF BIL- 
LION DOLLARS before January 1, 1951. 

You can now understand how and why the Wash- 
ington invention of the “Soviet menace” and the provoca- 
tion of the war in Korea has been a godsend to the top 
layer of monopolists and bankers who own and control 
America’s steel, auto, munitions, oil, etc., industries. 


IN THIS MIDST OF THIS ORGY of profiteering, 
President Truman has just asked the “lame duck” Con- 
gress that goes out of business in January to pass a four- 
billion-dollar excess profits tax. 

Truman's publicity men say the President “wants to 
take the profits out of war.” What a joke that is! 

If there were no profits in preparing for war, and 
in waging war, there simply wouldn't be any of the cur- 
rent war hysteria and the huge “pork barrel” known as 
“defense.” . 

SO LETS NOT KID OURSELVES about “taking 
the profits out of war” in a social system where profit is 
all-powerful, determining all policies, morals and laws. 

‘Truman's move is purely political. He knows that 
the “lame duck” Congress can’t and will not bother to 
pass his four-billion-dollar excess profits tax. Where then 
will the newly needed billions for guns, bombs, and the 
re-arming of Nazi Germany come from? From the aver- 
age American family, of course! 

President Truman’s move for an excess profits tax 
that he knows won't get passed is the White House’ wa 
for. opening the gates to NEW HEAVY TAXES O 
WAGES, middleclass salaries, and on THE PURCHASE 
OF DAILY NECESSITIES. 

Congress won't pass any kind of excess profits tax 
for at least six or nine months (even when it does, it will 
leave the trusts swollen with war-created profits). Thus, 
the White House will be in a position to say “Defense can’t 
wait until Congress pass our excess profits tax; we must 
therefore tax the wages and buying power of the people 
RIGHT NOW.” 

That is the game the government is playing. 

© e ° 


IN PLAIN ENGLISH, your living standards, your 
buying power, your real wages, are definitely GOING 
DOWN IN 1951 AS A RESULT OF THE PRO- WAR 
POLICY THAT PASSES FOR “DEFENSE” in Wash- 
ington. 

. The bi-partisan decision to ally America to world fas- 
cism for a war against democracy, colonial freedom and 
Socialism is. going to cost every American family plenty 
in food, clothing, rent, medical care, education, etc.—not 
to speak of the lives of our sons, young fathers, and pos- 
sible atomic victims in all our major cities. 

To take the profits out of war one must curb war itself! 

To take the profits out of war, Washington should call 
off the suicidal foreign policy which is pushing us into 
atomic slaughter. ~ 
- We should make peace with the Socialist states, halt 
our re-arming of the German Nazis, let China sit in the 
UN, call off the war in Korea, and use our vast national 
wealth for HOUSING, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY. We should raise the money by 
yeavy taxes on all big corporations, banks, dividents, ‘etc. 
We should repeal ‘all taxes’ on consumers wa 
and lew incomes, and MAKE WALL STREET PAY. . 


here, the General Confederation of Workers (CGT-CIO), is threatened as an aftermath 


as leaders of the CGT from top to 
bottom have kept the workers from 
speaking out on the in‘+ependence 
issue, the 125,000 sugar workers 
have been making know: their dis- 
satisfaction with the ecc:.umic set- 


up. 

The workers’ slap at the U. S. 
puppet government of Luis Munoz 
Marin came a few days ago when 
they expelled from the CGT ex- 
ecutive committee, Ernesto Ramos 
Antonini, Vice-President of the 
Popular Democratic Party and 
Speaker of the House. Ramos An- 
toninis expulsion came after a 
string of complaints against gov- 
ernment leaders for supporting 


‘United States-initiated actions 
against the Puerto Rican workers. 


There was widespread dissatis- 
faction with the refusal to apply 
the minimum wage law and with 
the cut in unemployment insur- 
ance benefits to keds the season- 
al workers. Wages of $8 to $10 
weekly cannot be expected to 
produce contented workers. 


* 


IRONICALLY, Tomas Mendez 
Mejias, another Munoz stooge who 
was recruited from the ranks of 
the ward politicians, is president 
of the CGT and carried the fight 
against Ramos Antonini. 

The Munoz government struck 
back with the unusual act of con- 
demning Mendez Mejias in a joint 


resolution of both Puerto Rican 
Houses. This resolution, it was 
hoped, would hold in line the party 
functionaries who control] sections 
of the CGT throughout the coun- 
try. The resolution was followed 
by a strong statement by the gov- 
ernor himself attacking the CGT 
president. 

Now that the governing party, 
led by Munoz, has pitted itself 
against every one of its former al- 
lies in trying to smother the Puer- 
to Rican cry for independence, it 
would like to continue the appear- 
ance of labor support. 


* 


RAMOS ANTONINI was CGT 
public relations secretary, and rep- 
resented the group at all interna- 
tional gatherings, thereby assuring 
the government of the right to 
speak for labor. Ramos is not only 
‘one of the leading politicians, but 
is also one of the country’s lead- 
ing businessmen and layers. 


The outcome of the dispute is 
not clear at this writing, but there 
jis fear that another split mav oc- 
cur in the CGT, further atomizing 
the labor movement. Another 
such split was foreed by Munoz 
back in 1945 producing the CGT 
(autentico). It is hoped by pro- 
gressives here that the rank and 
file can win the right in this con- 
troversy to run its Own union anc 
take ‘its place in the ranks of the 
cody: amin fighters. It is this 
outcome which the government 
fears. 


Both the U. S. House Subcom- 
mittee on Education and Labor 
and CIO representative George 
De Nucci are presently in Puerto 
Rico to aid the government in 
maintaining its present dominant 
position in that section of the la- 
bor movement which contains the 
main body of the country’s sugar 
workers. De Nucci has made 
,known his ‘intentions of .ironing 
out the differences between the 
two leaders and to leave the eco- 


ages, ,;nOmic conditions of ‘the workers 


exactly as they are. 


jjand your love for humanity . . .” 


of the Nationalist-led uprising of Oct. 30; Although the government functionaries who act 


By Michael Singer 


the Board of Estimate hearing 


and teacher representatives con- 
demned the bhudget’s failure to 
meet the school crisis. 


More than 350 persons, many 
of whom came-in specia] buses 
from Queens, Manhattan and the 
Bronx, jammed the chamber. 

Children carried placards out- 
side City Hall demanding “seats 
and space.” 


Charles J. Bensley, chairman of 
the Committee on Buiding and 
Sites of the Board of Education, 
urged a $500,000,000 bond issue 
from the state to be voted on at 2 
referendum. He declared a min- 
imum of $917,494,000 was vital 
for the next 10 years to keep- pace 
with the growing school popula- 
tion. 

He proposed at least $90,000,000 
a year for actual school construc- 
tion. Instead of the 36 schools 
“scheduled” for hext year, he sug- 
gested a minimum of 40, and 
called for the end of the “grab- 
bag” system which approves tow 
priority schools for immediate 
construction because of site avail- 
ability while high priority schools 
remain unbuilt. He called for 
$40,000,000 to purchase 127 sites 
immediately. 

Joseph Glass of the Parent- 
Teachers Association of P. S. 27, 
first built in 1860, in the Red 
Hook section of Brooklyn, warned 
that unless a genuine effort was 
made to relieve the situation there 
“the parents will refuse to permit 
their children to attend the 


Assail Budget’s Failure 
To Meet School Crisis 


Anger at the citys betrayal of school promises swept 


Friday on the 1950-51 Capital 


Budget of $478,761,756. Parent-Teacher spokesmen, mothers 


be included in the budget for a 
new Red Hook school. 

Mrs. Rose Russell, legislative 
representative of the Teachers 
Union, proposed a minimum of 
$25,000,000 in the budget for re- 
pairs, construction of 40 school 
units a year; a city demand on 
Albany for » $100,000,000 appro- 
priation for school construction, a 
$500,000,000 bond issue, and a 
federal grant of $5,000,000,000 
for new schools for the next five 
years. 

An ALP statement urged the 
board to .'iminate the “phony war 
scare’ from the budget. 


Wholesale 
Prices Reach 
Record High 


WASHINGTON (UP).—Average 
wholesale prices shot to a record 
high in the week ended last Tues- 
day, one half of one percent above 
the previous peak in- the summer 
of 1948, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported Friday. 


Wholesale prices climbed to a 
level 8.7 percent above pre-Korean 
war days, six-tenths of one percent 
higher than a week ago, 1.4 per- 
cent over a month ago and 12.9 


school.” 


%oro President Cashmore then 
promised that $1,240,000 would 


percent over a year ago. 
The Bureau's price index hit 
171.1 per cent of the 1926 average. 


Keep Up 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio is 


' 


nios office in the days following 
the election. 


“Let me tell you why I voted for 
vou.and why I shall always vote 
for you... wrote a German-: 
American baker. 


“One Sunday I took a walk down 
to your headquarters and saw liv-; 
ing testimony to your integrity 


wrote a Czech worker. 

“Please accept me as one of 
yours ... said a Puerto Rican 
mother. | 

A Spanish letter, five written 
pages on both sides, pledged devo- 


in the 18th Congressional District. 
sions of that from the scores of letters, wires and messages 
that poured into Rep. Marcanto-: 


Letters Urge Marc: 


the Fight’ 


still “our Marc” to the people 
Here are some expres- 


the election. We did our best but 
it was not good enough. We just 
came back from talking with Mr. 
G ... who owns the grocery store- 
at... and he asked to find out if 
you are going to go on as usual. We 
really need you now more than 
ever. 


* 


MARCANTONIO, plunging into 
the task of building the American 
Labor Party, the first party in the 
18th. C. D., into the strongest pol 
itical organization in the city, said 
“I never felt more confident of ul- 


tion .an@ effort “from the whole 


fight for the people.” 
* 


A JOINT LETTER from a 
Spanish-s 
Irish. working couple, said in part: 

“Just a few lines hoping it finds: 
you in the blessings of God's Good, 
Grace. As for us and Mr. and 
Mrs. T... of... Third Ave., and 
their family, we are our lowest in 


family” to Marcantonio “and your; 


aking family and an’ 


timate victory than I do now.” He 
pointed to the election returns in 


his district which showed he re- 
ceived 16 percent more votes than 
in 1948. His vote of 35,835 was 
42 .percent of the total vote and 
was 11,000 more than his 3-party 
opponuent receive on the Dem- 
ocratic line, 15,000 more than the 
Republican line and 30,000 than 
the Liberal line. 

| '*Fhe people are with us and I'll 
‘be around long after the coalition 
leaders are finished,”' Rep. Marc- 


spirit because of the outcome of 


antonio said. —~ 
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THE JUDGE WHO OWED — 
THE DEFENDANTS $500,000 


(Continued from Page 3) 


transferred the mortgage’ note— 
now reduced to $150,000—to the 
New York State Insurance Fund 
in 1940. 

Full payment by Medina is due 
on Dec. 1 of this year, that is on 
Friday-a-week, three days after 
the big trial begins. 

The decision as to whether to 
extend Medina’s note again—or to 
make the judge pay up at once— 
will be given by an appointee of 
Thomas E. Dewey, who controls 
the State Insurance Fund. And 
Dewey is controlled by the same 
Rockefeller interests that run the 
Equitable itself. An Equitable 
director is Deweys campaign 
treasurer in every election year. 
This Equitable f Shera is Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, the brotker-in- 
law of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and the chairman of the Chase 
National Bank. 

Judge Medina will note, as he 
scans the court papers, that Di- 
rector Aldrich of the Equitable, 
who endorsed his original loan, is 
named as a “co-conspirator” in the 
money trust plot. 

The insurance company’s presi- 
dent, Thomas I. Parkinson, is ac- 
cused as a “co-conspirator” in the 
trial before .Medina as well. 


MEDINA WAS SELECTED to 
preside at the Wall Street plot 
trial by a higher judge—Senior 
Judge John Clark Knox of the U.S. 
District Court—with whom the 
Equitable is financially allied. 


Part of the shocking story of 
this case is the fact that Judge 
Knox was made a director of the 
five billion dollar Rockefeller. in- 
surance firm several weeks after 


he assigned Medina to the Invest- 


ment Bankers case on Feb. 9, 1948. 

Pre-trial hearings of the money 
trust case were then under way. 

Senior Judge Knok was still an 
Equitable director in late 1948 
when he took Medina away from 
the monopoly conspiracy case for 
a year and- assigned him to handle 
the trial of Eugene Dennis and 
the 10 other Communist leaders 
in the same court. 

The money trust case could wait, 
while the Communists, who fought 


‘monopoly, were framed. 


The bankers and insurance mag- 
nates behind Knox and Medina 
are the real masters of the United 
States and of the Marshall Plan 
lands of Europe and the Latin 
American colonies and semi-colo- 
nies. 

These bankers direct the Taft- 
Hartley attacks on trade unions 
and the Department of Justice's 
drive against civil liberties. They 
make billions from wars. And they 
hold the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties and the little Me- 
dinas in-the hollow of their hands. 

The accused bankers power is 
illustrated by the case of W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, whose family owns 
most of the stock of Harriman 
Ripley & Co., one of the defend- 
ant banking houses. 

Harriman—who is involved in 
the loan to Medina-—sits at Presi- 
dent Truman’s elbow as the “As- 
sistant to the President.” Harri- 
man’s war powers are immense. 
He has the authority to intervene 
in disputes between the State and 


~ 


icy and to advise the President as 
to what the Government should 
do. 
His advice is usually followed. 
Harriman is sometimes called 
the “Acting President” of the 


United States. He was formerly in 
charge of the Marshall Plan _ad- 


NE 


“The present 


United States. For only by a 


the meaning of Socialism. .. . 


riod requires a strengthening of the Party’s 
understanding of the basic principles of Marxism-Leninism and 
a constant study of the classics of Marxism, not in any abstract, 
doctrinaire fashion, but as a searchlight for the greater illumina- 
tion of the complicated problems of the class struggle in the 


Leninism can we know our country better, its inner laws of 
development, its past traditions, and its inevitable future. .. . 
The Party must do far more towards educating the masses in 


—From DRAFT RESOLUTION approaching 15th National 
Converition of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 


| Read, Study, Discuss 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


NOVEMBER CONTENTS 
On the Thirty-Third Anniversary of the USSR: 


thorough mastery of Marxism- 


ALEXANDER BITTELMAN: 
Against the Soviet Union. 


JOSEPH STALIN: The National Question and Leninism. 
A. S. FULBRIGHT: How People Live in the Sovie Union. 
EDWARD FRISCH: A Generation of Soviet Youth. 


Plenary Report of National Committee, CPUSA : 


Combat the War Incitements 


HENRY WINSTON: Strengthen the Party Among the 
Basic Industrial Workers. 


JOHN WILLIAMSON: Trade- Union Tasks in the Struggle 
for Peace, Jobs and Negro Rights. 


Single copy 25¢c; 


Order your copy in your club or local bockshop, or mail from 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS, 


MG 


Subscription $2.50 


832 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 


Defense Departments on war pol- 


— 
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Jefferson School's 
Special 


LATE FALL COURSES, 


Begin Tomorrow 


NOVEMBER 20 


5 Sessions Each 
FEE $3.50 Each Course — $3.00 for students now enrolled 


'“"" * JEFFERSON SCHOOL | 


975 6th ‘Ave., NYG: | 
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ministration in Europe, where he 
has huge investments. 

Harriman is very close to the 
House of Morgan. The Harriman 
and Morgan banks have the same 
attorneys in the trial before Me- 


dina. 
* 


THE SCANDALOUS STORY 
of the judge’s financial obligations 
to the men he pretends to be 
judging has been suppressed by 
all capitalist newspapers: 

Medina kept mum on this issue. 
A judge is expected to admit any 
finacial ties with defendants before 
him, and then to withdraw from 
a case. But Medina kept silent 
about his debts when he was as- 
signed to the Investment Bankers 
case by Judge Knox. And he kept 
the scandal hidden as he took a 
leave of absence from the bank- 
ers case for nine months to rail- 
road the Communists in the same 
court, and then took another four 
months for a vacation in Bermuda 
and California. 

The judge’s. Wall Stret credit- 
ors welcomed the delay, and the 
railroading of the Communists too. 
But they must have chuckled 
when Medina angrily ordered the 
attorneys for the Communists to 
speed up their case and get the 
pocorn finished, while the 

ankers case was allowed to drag 
on for years. 

The charges against thé bankers 
are not trivial, however. 

“The extent of this case is truly 
gargartuan, admitted Dulles’ part- 


ner, Arthur Dean, at a hearing) 


before Medina in 1948. 

This case, admited Dean: 

“+ , . covers the whole gamut 
of American railroad, American 
public utilities and American in- 
dustrial financing,” since 1915. 

And the Harrimans, Morgans, 
Rockefellers, Lehmans, Dillon, 
Read & Co; Kuhn, Loeb Co. f- 
nanciers and other investment 


bankers in the case are accused | 


of the most serious offenses against 
the American people in this period. 

Medina’s present and past credi- 
tors and their colleagues--are 
charged in the prosecutor's com- 


plaint with denying loans to small | 
(thus ruining) 


business houses 
thousands of small merchants and 
manufacturers). 

These bankers are charged with 
imposing a Wall Street dictator- 
ship upon industry, compelling 
corporations to elect-_bankers as di- 
rectors and forcing debtor com- 
panies to run their businesses as 
the bankers see fit. 


* 
_ THE PROSECUTOR also ac- 


cused the bankers, 


going on trial 
before Medina, of i 


Jegal war 5- 


financing for foreign countries. 
tells, for instance, how J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. and allied bankers ille- 
gally handled the first half-billion 
dollar war loan to Great Britain 
and France in the first World War 
in 1915 after a private deal with 
the two imperial powers. Rival 
bankers were- kept out. The 
prosecutor does not object to the 
financing of bloody imperial con- 
flicts, it should be noted. ... He 
only deals with the violation of 
anti-monopoly laws. 

The defendant bankers before 
Mefina are also accused of illegally 
floating enormous loans for Mus- 
solinis Italy and pre-war Japan 
and the big German industrialists 


(who financed Hitler). 


‘They are charged with violating 
the anti-monoply law by so doing 


—not with arming the fascists for 
‘war on the world. 

Medina’s creditors can smile at 
these charges, however. They are 
not going to jail. The Truman 


_——-~- -_ 
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before Medina, of illegal Wie Nov. 
e 


this case. 


‘Murray’s Worries’ in 


March of Labor 

“What Makes Murrav Worry,” 
lead article in the November issue 
of March of Labor magzzine, ex- 
amines some pertinent reasons be- 
hind the recent Phil Murray-steel 
company wage talks. 

March of Labor can be bought 
singly or in bundles by writing to 
the Circulation Departraent, Room 
521, 799 Broadway. A vear’s sub- 
scription costs $2.00 und single 
copies sell for 25 cents. 


—— 


administration is only making a 
demagogic gesture. It is asking 
neither prison sentences nor fines, 
It is only asking ‘the judge to issue 
restraining orders, to forbid tho 
bankers from doing certain things 
again, if they are found guilty. 
And the bankers know that the 
judge’s orders will be mild and al- 
most meaningless because the 
judge is their debtor, Medina: And 
Medina is both judge and jury in 


SEE: 


RALLY to 
D stop the blacklist 


IN RADIO, TV, 


HEAR: Morris Carnovsky 
Henry Pratt Fairchild © J. Edward Bromberg 
and others | 


an original dramatization 


MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 20th, 8:30 


RIVERSIDE PLAZA HOTEL 
253 West 73rd Street 


auspices of National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions 


Tickets: $1.20, incl. tax: 85¢ for ASP members 
at Suite 71, 49 West 44th Street; MU 7-2161 


FILMS AND THEATRE 


e Margaret Maltz 
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A pumpkin-full of songs with 
Laura Duncan, Ernie Lieber- 
man, Martha Schlamme, 
Brownie McGhee, Betty An- 
cona, Rector Bailey, Joe 
Jaffe. Wed Eve, Nov. 22, 
8:30, Penthouse, 13 Astor PI. 


Tickets $1.00 in advance (reserved), -$1.20 
at door. at bookshops and People’s Artists, 
106 E. 14th St.—OR 17-4818. 


Thanksgiving Eve 


HOOTENANNY 


and Dance 


 - 


—— 
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SATURDAY 


Manhattan 


BY GENUINE POPULAR DEMAND! An- 
other stimulating Saturday evening with 
New Playwrights, Inc. Double-barrelled 


this time! Mike Gold, America’s foremost«_ 


working class writer, author of “Jews 
Without Money,” “Change the World,” 
“Hollow Men,” etc., etc., will talk on the 
Soviet movie. And here’s a rare oppor- 
tunity to see that “fascinating,”’ ‘“‘charm- 
ing,’’ full-length Soviet movie, “The Mira- 
cle of Dr. Petrov.” Discussion, audience 
participation period. Plus dancing, social, 
refreshments. Membership: 83c plus tax. 
Saurday, Nov. 18, 8:30 p.m. Czechoslovak 
Workers House, 347 E. 72 Bt. . 


“THEY MET IN MOSCOW, colorful 
Soviet musical, by the director and with 
the cast of “Cossacks of the Kuban,” 
will be shown this Saturday evening, Nav. 
18, at 77 Fifth Ave. On the same pro- 
gram, “1848,” French film in color de- 
picting the Paris Commune. Two show- 
ings: 8:30 and 10:30 p.m, Socialize and 
refresh in the Art Room. Donation 83c 
plus tax. Auspices: Midtown Film Circle. 

FILM AND SOCIAL, Saturday and Sun- 
day eves at Village Studio Club. Studio 
A—“Calvaicade of Films” with Valentino, 
Barrymore, Garbo, Chaplin, etc., etc.., 
also “Son of Liberty.” Showings: 8.30 
and 10 p.m. Studio B—continuous social 
and dancing. All at 6 Fifth Ave. (cor. 
Membership $1. 

DANCE TONIGHT at Tompkins Square 
YPA. Come down to our newly decorated 
clubroom for a grand evening. .Continu- 
ous dancing in spacious ballroom. relax- 
ingly lit. Candlelit Cabaret for cozy con- 
versation—entertainment—refreshments. If 
you're seeking something different, this 
is it. 95 Avenue B (cor. 6th 8t.), top 
floor. Contribution ‘175c. 

THIS SATURDAY, Nov. 18, free dancing, 
instruction by Gerri & Santa Studio, be- 
tween hours of 8 and 9 p.m. Will be 
followed by dancing with Paul Livert and 
his Orchestra. The Penthouse Ballroom. ' 
13 Astor Place( at 8th St. and Broadway) 
Admission $1.04 plus. tax. | 

SATURDAY NIGHT FILM CLUB proudly 
presents George Bernard Shaw’s, “Pygma- 
lion,” a satire on British upper class 
manners. Showings: 8:30, 10:15, 11:45. 
Social all evening. 111 W. 88th St. Ad- 
mission to members $1. 

MUSIC, DANCING, Entertainment, re- 
freshments. One of the most dynamic 
and marvellous personalities of our time, 
whose name we cannot mention because 
of contract obligations will be at the 
Student Division party and dance at 107 
W. 100 St. Tonight at 8 p.m. 


aa aca haat aes 


Ref ts. Donation Tic. Tonight 
W. 18 St. Electrical LYL. 
AND DANCE, Surprise 
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entertainment, refreshments. Jetierson 
School, 575 Avenue of the Americas. 8:30. 
Contribution $1. 

CELEBRATE WITH US the opening of 
our new headquarters. See the fixings at 
our opening party. Your contributions 
will be used for a turkey dinner for LYL 
delegates from the South. A variety show. 
caricatures, games, dancing, food and 
the nicest .bunch of people. Donation 
75c, teenagers S0c. Use the Avenue B 
Bus to Israel Amter LYL, 137 Avenue B 
(bet. 8th and 9th Sts.) 

WHERE ARE YOU GOING Mac- 
ARTHUR? A discussion of China, Korea, 
the UN and the Manchurian Border by 
Leonard Leader at the Jefferson School, 
575 Sixth Ave. 2-3:30 p.m. Subs. 50c. 

ART EXHIBIT AND SALE OF PAINT- 
INGS by Juan De-Prey, noted Puerto 
Rican artist,. Friday nite, Saturday, noon 
to 9. Sunday, noon to 9. 250 W. 24 8t., 
Apt. 6G East. Proceeds Civil Rights. 
Admission free. 

CULTURAL FOLK DANCE GROUP. 
Studio is open every Saturday 8:30. Folk 
dancing, social, entertainment, refresh- 
ments. 128 E. 16 8t. 


Brooklyn 


CLUB ADVANCE says farewell to Sid. 
Dancing, refreshments, entertainment. 
Donation 45c. Club Advance, LYL, 1223 
Bedford Ave., 9 p.m. 

CONCERT, IWO Center, 2075 86 8t. 
“Joseph Buloff and Group.” Tonight at 
8:30 pm. Ausp.: Bensonhurst Chapter 
E.L.D. Subs. $1.25, tax incl. 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


FILM AND SOCIAL tonight at Village 
Studio Olub. Studio A—‘Cavalcade of 
Films,” with Valentino, Barrymore, Garbo, 
Chaplin, etc., ete. also “Son of Liberty.’’ 
Showings 8:30 and 10 p.m. Studio B—con- 
tinuous social and dancing. All at 6 Fifth 
Ave. (cor 8th St.) Membership $1. 

THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL’s Sunday 
Forum will present an eye witness report 
of Puerte Rico Today by Abner Berry and 
Mercedes Arroyo Sunday, Nov. 19th, 8 p.m. 
Entertainment, refreshments. Fee $1. 
CULTURAL FOLK DANCE GROUP. 


Studio is open every Sunday, 8:30. Folk 
dancing, social, entertainment, refresh- 
ments. 128 East 16th St. ‘ 

GIANT FIESTA: Hear and dance to mu- 
sic of all lands; enjoy delightful spaghetti 
supper. Proceeds Jefferson School Fund. 
Student Lounge, Jefferson, School, 575 
Sixth Ave. 8 p.m. Subscription $1. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW,. the man 
and playwright, will be discussed by Dr. 
Annette T. Rubinstein, prominent speaker 
and outstanding literary authority. ALP, 
220 West 80th St. (Bway) 8:30. Social, 
dancing. Subs. 75c. 


Bronx 


JAZZ FOR THE MASSES: Jam Sessioa 
Blues—Dixieland — Bop—Live Music. Mu- 
sicians invited to sit in. Intervale Commu- 
nity House, 1311 Intervale Ave. (cor. Free- 
man St.) 8 p.m. Subs: 2c. 


Brooklyn 


“PSYCHIATRY,” Use and Misuse. Open 
forum with prominent N. Y. psychiatrist. 
Tonight at 8:15. Midwood ALP, 1361 Coney 
Island Ave. (near Ave. J) Subs. S0c. 

HERBERT A , author and his- 
torian, lectures tonight -8:30 p.m. at 
Brighton Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave. 
Topic: “Why They Lie?” 

Coming 

MASS TOWN MEETING, Monday eve., . 
Nov. 20th, 8:15 p.m. Hear: Howard Fast, 
Ada B. Jackson, William L. Patterson, de- 
mand freedom for Lieut. Leon Gilbert. 
Protest discrimination im Brooklyn hos- 
pitals. Paragon Hall, 4 Brooklyn Ave., 
near Herkimer. Entertainment. Admission 
2c including tax. Auspices: Civi} Rights 
Congress Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

CAMP UNITY Reunion Dance at Man- 
hattan Center, Thanksgiving Eve. $1 tax 
included, in advance, Tickets mailed on 
request. AL ° 


$<. 


RATES: 

35 cents per tine te the 

Dally Worker 
4@ cents per tine in The 

(Weekend) Werker 

6 words constitute a line 

Minimam charge 3 lines 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


. DEADLINES: 


“a NP ty ag Bg SNM iy 0 ee Bo» 


Negro Gls Appeal tc NAACP 


(Continued from Page 1) 


crimination or denial of constitutional rights, any of the convicted 
servicemen who request assistance. 


“One soldier begged the NAACP ‘investigate the mass perse- 


cution of the men of the 24th Infantry Regiment. 


your assistance, he went on. 


Please give us 


"We are being court-martialed and 


sentenced to imprisonment for life—not one or two of us, but in 


groups of fours and fives.’ 


“Another who. was sentenced to 10 years imprisonment com- 


plained: ‘I don’t think I had an even break. . 
the Negroes are the only ones to get a lot yr time. 


> » 


what you can. 


. It seems as though 
Please, do 


Collazo Pleads / 


Not Guilty to 
Murder Charge 


WASHINGTON. — Oscar _ Col- 
lazo, pleaded not guilty to first 
degree murder charges Friday. 

azo was arraigned before Fed- 
eral Judge Henry A. Schweinhaut 
on charges of killing White House 
guard Leslie Coffelt during a wild 
gun battle Nov. 1 on the steps 
of the President's Blair House res- 
idence. His companion Griselio 
Torresola, was killed and two 
other guards were wounded. 


Leo A: Rover, Washington at- 
torney appointed by the court to 


defend Collazo asked the judge 
to postpone the trial until Febru- 


Rover said he and his aides need 
‘time to _ explore “unusual circumn- 
stances.” 

“We are concerned, for exam- 
ple, with the mental condition of 
this defendant,” he added. -~ 

Rover was given until Dec. 8 
to file motions. 


Labor Bazaar to 


Feature Restaurant 


A complete restaurant will be 
one of the highlights of the Fifth 
annual Jewish Labor Council, Dee. 
14-18 at the St. Nicholas Arena, 


the Bazaar Committee announced. | 


Proceeds from the Bazaar will 


go to combat anti-Semitism and for 


and to Israel. 


SHOPPERS‘ GUIDE 


Electrolysis 


ae 


r 4 ‘ 
™, 27Ft ’ 


TO Rid Y Our cif 


UNWANTED { 
HAIR FOREVER: 


nick results. Lowered eosts! Mem 
treated. Free consultation. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS | 


110 W. 34th Sz. ( 


adj. 
{Suites 1101-1102 Py 
Florists 


oFLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS @ 
Delivered Anywhere ° 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
¢ GR 3-8357 ¢ 


——————— 


JACK R. 


| BRODSKY 


Alli kinds ef insurance meloding este- 
mobile, fire, life. compensation. ete. 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


= 


Moving and Storage 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
te oy Mom GR 7-2457 


gear Grd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


Opticians and Optometrirts 
Officiad FWO Grons Optometrists — | 


EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREE1. BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


Opticians and Optometrists 
Official) [WO B'klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Tel. NEvine 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 o.m. 
SATURDAY — 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EVES KXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


— 


Oficial 1WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETrRIST= 


255 W 34th St.. sear Eighth Ave. 
Moa -Thurs., 9-7:38; Eriday #-6:30 
‘Saturday 8-6 — LO 83-8248 


). P. FREEMAN. Opt. 


Records 


“Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


 BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP 


Open till 10 p.m. OR 4-9400 


Restaurants 


Bet. 123 and 13 Sta. — GE 17-0444 
@ Quality Chinese Food ® 
Special Attention te Parties 4 Banesets 


KMAVHAZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
3172 East i4th Street, ar. tno Ave. 


Funeral Directur tur the (WU 


i. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


Nesr Atiantic Ave — Our only office | 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist | 


(14th St.) # 


9701 CHURCR AVE.. Grooktiya. & & BF 


Day Phone Night Phone 


D1 2-1273 DI 2-2726 


| 


) 
) 


"Stop Blacklist’ 
Rally Monday 


Artists, actors writers and other 
professionals will hold a Stop the 
Blacklist Monday night at the 
Riverside Plaza Hotel under Ahe 
auspices of the National Council 
of the Arts, &ciencesand Profes- 


sions. Representatives of al] the 
entertainment fields, including 
some of those listed in “Red Chan- 
nels,” will speak. 

-- Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild will 


preside. Spakers will include 


Morris Carnovsky, Margaret Maltz, |.. 


Hilda Vaughn and J. Edward 


Bromberg. 


I 


a forum... 


“| PUERTO RICO 
TODAY 


Eye Witness Report by 


ABNER W. BERRY 


Just returned from Puerto Rico 


. 
MERCEDES ARROYO 


Puerto Rican-American Leader 
of New York City 


* 


BOB CLAIBORNE 
and OTHERS 


Entertainment 


_ Sunday, Nov. 19th 
& P.M. 


Fee $1.00 


Refreshments will be served 


Jefferson School 


575 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Peace : 


| 


every speech were simultaneous. 


» THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE ° 
: TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 
a ' SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL 

Duty Prepaid Is Through 


PARCELS TORUSLA 


3 ASTERN 
Brookiv 


» ie fh 
ae. MAin 2-377) 


@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e@ 
@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE e@ 
Especially for Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 or 5 days to USSR 


& 
ee@nmnee See SB SSS See eee eee = Se 


ia ef F* is 


SOO REPAIRS , 


—————_S— Te 


GE 3. @ Wheel Alignment 


9417 @ Welding 


@ Auto Painting 


18th AVENUE 
AUTO BODY WORKS 


1508—18th AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
A. DI CASOLI J. SHEINIUK 


{{NQUEENS  °™—= 
Compiete Optical service 
Eves Examined Classes Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


69-08—164 St. tepp. Sacy's). Jamaice : 
3°30 a.m.-8 p.m. daily Ol 58-2002 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


—_—_ = 


have your eyes 

examined by a 

competent oculist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Reom 319 


N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7553 
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Mme. Sun to Talk to 
Purtey by Transcript 


Mme. Sun Yat-sen, widow of 
the founder of the First Chinese 
Republic and Vice-Premier of 
the People’s Republic «sf China, 
will be heard im a special tran- 
scription from China Saturday 
at 2 p.m. by the “Conference on 
Health and Welfare in China” 
meeting at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel, 101 W. 58 St. Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen’s “A Message from New 
China” will be delivered in her 
capacity as chairman of the 
China Welfare Institute, which 
receives Friendship Cargo med- 
ical aid from the China Welfare 
Appeal of this city, sponsors of 
the Conference. 


(Continued from Page 2) 
outside the “House of the Polish 
Word,” which some day will be 
among the world’s most modern 
printing plants, where jhe Con- 
gress was opened formally by 
French atomic scientist Frederic 
Joliot-Curie, president of the 
“peace committee. 

“In view of the danger of an- 
other world conflict, it is neces- 
sary for the peace-loving peoples 
of the world to unite against such 
a catastrophe,” Joliot-Curie said. 
We have started a powerful move- 
ment which will be developed until 
the fear of mass murder disap- 
pears from the world.” 

His words were carried to del- 
egates at 4,000 desks in the hugh 
hall. Each desk was equipped 
with earphones and translations of 


Flags of all nations represented 
at the congress covered air-con- 
ditioning vents around the hall. 
Huge spoltlights blazed across the 
heads of the delegates. Fires, 
which will burn for the duration 
of the congress, shot out of torches 
lining t] the outside of the building. 


DEFEN 
DEMOCRATIC 
RIGHTS! | 


Shaw’s ‘Pygmalion’ 
Revived by Saturday 
Night Film Club 


G. B. Shaw's Pyginalion, co- 
starring Leslie Howard a1.d Wendy 
‘Hiller, is the main attraction this 
| Saturday night, Nov. 18 at the 
|ASP Saiurday Night Film Club, 111 
W. 88 St. There will b« three per- 
tormances eure, at 8.°0. Also a 


ee  —— 
—_—-— 


CAMP UNITY 


“THANKSGIVING EVE 
WED., NOVEMBER 22 


Manhattan Center 
34th St. and Btn Ave. 


$1 in adv., $1.50 at door 


D A N C [ Tax Included 
Tickets Mailed on Request 


CAMP UNITY, 1 UNION SQUARE, NYC — AL 5-6960-1 


ee 


——— at ws - 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTaL WORKS 
Officia! Monument Dealeg for the WU 


483 EASI 170th STREET 
Cer. Washington Ave.. GSronx, N. Y¥Y. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


—_ 


~ Classified Ads. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE SERVICES 


_— _- 
—_— 


WILL SHARE my modern, fine East Side 
apartment, with woman. Box 162, The (Aute Repairs) 
Worter. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


THREE MEN interested in apartment, 5-6 
rooms to $105. Fairly modern, will dec- 
orate. Lower Manhattan. Box 166, The 
Worker. 


TWO or three rooms, 
unfurnished, Manhattan. 
Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 


DOES anyone have room for young woman 
who must move immediately? Lower 
West Side preferred. Box 167, The 
Worker. 


body and 
End 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also 
fender work, reasonable. 140 West 
Ave. cor. 66th St. TR 7-2554. 


(Upbeistery) 


-_—— + a = 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs ‘retied in 
your home, $12. Furniture repaired, 
slipcovered. reupholstered. Comradely at- 
tention. Mornings 8-1 HYacinth 8-78#7. 


furnished or 
Bex 165, The 


— 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS moving. maven ai) projects, 
closed vans. low rates Cal) £0 Wendel, 


JE 6-000, day-night. 


ROOM TO SHARE 


MAN wishes to share nice, sunny, large 
room with quiet gentleman. Box 160, 
The Worker. 


a INSTRUCTION : 


WRITER'S COACH: Poetry, creative, jour- 
Dalism. Editing and correction of manu-'j 
scripts. Reasomable rates. Box 161, The 

_ Worker. ww 

FOR SALE . 
tFer Persona! Ads) 
(Appliances) (Fer Commercia) Ads) 

STEAM IRON, fully autematic, for dry ipanntrasnegr Tey mea 

and wet ironing. Reg. $19.95, special 


$3 ceonsec imsert ....4006 - .. he 
314%. Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth 


3 eonsec. insert ... 30¢....... ... We 
Ave. (13th) and Mth 8ts.). GR 3-7819. Six words constitote ene tine 
(Carpete) 


Minimem charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
LARGE SELECTION -of rugs, new andi fer the Daily Werker: 
used 315 up. Twist -proadloam, gray Previceus day at 1. 
and green, carved designs $7.90 yd. Also For Monday's tssue— 
inlaid lineleum, rubber and asphalt Friday at 3 p.m. 
title. ‘Broadway Carpet Service, 1968 
Amsterdam Ave. WA 7-4900. 5% dis- 


service. Smeal) 1005, 
city, beach, country. 


JIMMIE’s pickup 
shortest notice; 
UN 4-7707. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


BATES: 


per tine 
Weekeno 
. 


Daily 


fer The (Weekend) Werker: 
count to Worker readers. 


PAUL ROBESON 
Elizabeth G. Flynn 
Howard Fast 
Leon Wots yikes’ Ad 


Preiimnetions “Youth: i aigs 


LABOR YOUTH LEAGUE 


AND DANCE 


aur o 


Ist NATIONAL CONVENTION 


GIANT RALLY 


jor Peace” 
Dancing : PAUL LIVERT and Orchestra 


onset 


“FRIDAY, NOV. 2th 
{ P. M. 4 ()° incl. tax | 


ST. NIGHOLAS ARENA 


G9 Wogh.66th Street 


Tickets available at baokshere. 
and LYL office, 799 Broadway 


Page 


on the scoreboard 


by lester rodnéy. 
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The Real Branch Rickey Story 


NOW THAT BRANCH RICKEY has departed the Brooklyn 
scene, let’s look! back into the question of his role in ending -base- 
ball jimcrow. Was he the lonely big wheel thinking it up and 
doing it all by himself, as he likes to have people think, and as the 
movie “The Jackie Robinson Story” pretends? Hardly. In fact, 
Mr. Rickey was AGAINST signing Negro players and was just 
smart enough to make the first move and cash in when he felt 
the pressure of the fans making a little democracy inevitable. Here 
is some baseball history: 


Rickey took’ over from erratic Larry MacPhail as Brooklyn 
General Manager in 1943. As head man, he was in full charge. 
Wanting to know where he stood on the vital question of Negro 
players, the Communist Party of Brooklyn carried on a whirlwind 
petition drive in the winter of ’43, collecting tens of thousands of 
signatures in a matter of weeks from the ordinary Joe on the streets 
who puts it on the line at Ebbets Field come summer time. 


With this huge stack of petitions, a delegation came to see 
Rickey. It was headed by the late New York City Councilman, 
Peter V. Cacchione, and included Mrs. Lillian Gates, Howard 
oa om (who was soon to volunteer for combat duty in a mixed 

attalion and wind up with two purple hearts and a lot of Nazi lead), 
and Nat Low, then sports editor of this paper. 


Rickey refused to see the delegation. He sent out an assistant 
who said he would meet only with Councilman Cacchione and Low. 
The assistant doubletalked around the subject for more than an 
hour, refusing to answer Cacchione’s simple question as to whether 
the Dodgers were réady to scout and sign qualified Negro players. 
When it was plain that Rickey’s answer was “no,” Cacchione arose 
and told the assistant, “If this is the way the owners feel, the people 


of Brooklyn will give you the only answer you understand. Then . 


youll sign a different tune.” 


THEN CAME the winter meeting, and the dramatic moment 
when Paul Robeson insisted on addressing the magnates, and the 
late Commissioner Landis hesitated, then said OK. Robeson, in- 
troduced by Landis as “one of the most famous men in the world 
and a great American,” spoke with eloquence and force for about 
ang Fi minutes on democracy and Americanism, was applauded, 
and iett. 


The stenographic record of what followed, never before re- 
vealed, was obtained by Nat Low, and shows that Landis Said that 
it should be announced that Robeson’s speech was “considered,” 
but “that the matter is a matter for each club to determine in getting 
together its baseball team; that no other solution than that, in 
view of the nature of the operations, is posible.” 


Here comes Mr. Rickey again. “Mr. Commissioner . . . some 
of our clubs are beset with a great many petitions and a_great 
many visitations, such as you saw here today. That they become 
embarrassing is not the point; they become time-taking, and, from 
a publicity standpoint, they become important. Is it in order for 
a club to say that this is a matter requiring not only our league 
consideration, but joint consideration, and that the club itself is not 
able to give further statements than it has now given, whatever 
that is?” 

Get this now! Rickey, “embarrassed” by the fan pressure for 
democracy, is trying to get off the hook by “suggesting” to Landis 
that the magnates tell anti-jimcrow fighters that the question of sign- 


ing Negro players cannot be decided by one team but is a league 
matter. 


The move failed because Landis had no desire to be shoved 
back onto the hot seat again. In 1942, under the insistent pressure 
of the rising campaign, and with over a million signatures piled 
high on his desk, he had finally anonunced that the matter was 
up to the clubs. Now he had to tell Rickey that further evasiveness 
was “indefensible . . . suspicious men might think that... .” 
Rickey interrupted ruefully, “Yes, that is right.” 


; FINALLY, WHEN the Daily Worker in company with a 
Negro newspaper, brought three Negro players up to the wartime 
Bear Mountain camp of the Dodgers for a spring tryout in 1945, 
Rickey stalled, finally gave them a farcical “tryout” of twenty min- 
utes, and then forgot the whole thing. 

Branch Rickey weighed everything, and being a smart: busi- 
nessman, knowing he was licked, decided to turn it into a good 
thing for himself. 

A forthcoming, documented book by Nat Low, starting with 
the beginning of the historic campaign in 1936 and going into com- 
plete detail on the things touched on here, is something youll 


kee Stadium and@ the sparks 


45-15 rout of Greenbay last Sun 
day while the Yanks were losing 
to the Chicago Bears, the Rams 
took first place in the National 
Conference with a record of 7-2, 
while the Yanks and Bears each 
have 6-2. 


The Rams, with two great 
passers in Bob Waterfield and 
Norm Van Brocklin, and a raft of 
fleet receivers and breakaway 
runners led by Glenn Davis, have 
scored an average of 39.8 a game 
to top the league. They hung one 
on the Yanks early in the year, but 
the locals had not yet jelled. 


The Yanks emerged from Sun- 
day's cruncher without serious. in- 
jury, and will be able to fire all 
their offensive guns. George Ral- 
terman, 24 years old last Sunday, 
celebrated his birthday by _ click- 
ing for two more touchdown 
passes to pull away from’ Van 
Brocklin with 18 to 14 for the year, 
eclipsing the Yanks’ lifetime mark 
in less than a full season and 


WEEKEND SPORTS 


SATURDAY 


CCNY vs. Lowell Textile at 
Lewisohn Stadium, 1:30 p.m. Final 
game, chance for first victory over 
Mass. team. Sy Kalman puts on a 
good pass show. 


Columbia vs. Navy at Baker 
Field, 1:30 p.m. Figures close and 
exciting, Navy rated more power- 
ful, but Lions figure on record. 
Knicks vs. Philadelphia, Garden, 
9 p.m. Knicks have turned around, 
won three in row. Philadelphia, 
with sensational rookie Arizin and 
comeback of Fulks, plus Andy 
Phillip, a winning team. Arizin has 
averaged over 17 per game. 


SUNDAY : 


L. A. Rams vs. Yanks at Sta- 
dium, 2 p.m. Pro football at of 


figures a wide open scoring duel 


Seats available for all four. Days 
of sellouts are over. 


——— 
NEW PLAYWRIGHTS INC 


presents . 
America’s foremost working class writer 


MIKE GOLD 


author of “Jews Without Money.” 
“Change the World, “Hollow Men,” ete. 


in a talk on 
The Socialist Movie 


plus a rare opportunity to see that 
“fascinating,” “‘charming,” full-length 
Soviet movie 


“THE MIRACLE OF 


best. Two fastest team in the game,\j > 


with league title figuring in result./]" 


should fly. 


See Yanks Outscoring — 
L. A. Rams Here Sunday 


The two highest scoring combines in professional football clash Sunday at the Yan- 
Involved in the game between the Los Angeles 


Rams and the New York Yanks could be a share of the playoff gravy. By virtue of- their 


threatening the NFL mark of 28 by 
Sid Luckman. 


Meanwhile, fullback ollie 


Toth, the Yanks’ answer to the 
Rams’ Dick Hoerner, blasted _ his 
way to 43 yards in 10 trips to in- 
crease his season’s mark fo 493 
yards on 96 carries, both figures 
being club single season records. 
Hoerner led all NFL fullbacks last 
year. 

But, in addition to their obvious 
aerial and power threats, the two 
clubs rely mainly on speed—the 


Rams on Glenn Davis of Army, 
Elroy (Crazylegs) Hirsch, Bob, 
Boyd, 1950 NCAA sprint cham-| 
pion; Tommy Kalmanir, V. T. 
Smith, Jerry Williams, and Tom 
Fears; the Yanks on Buddy Young, 
former NCCA and- NAAU sprint 
titlists; George Taliaferro, Danny 
Edwards, Art Weiner, Sherman 
Howard, and Bennie Aldridge. 


Davis is probably a greater back: 
today than when he was the, 
scourge of the nation’s college 
gridirons, according to Yank coach 
Strader. 


“My scouts tell me Davis is run- 
ning better now then when he; 
played for Army,” Strader said.| 
“They tell me they have talked, 
with other observers, coaches and 
scouts in the league who share 
that viewpoint.” 

Davis, with 262 yards gained 
rushing, is the Rams most dan- 
gerous runner. He is even more 
dangerous as the Rams man-in- 
motion in the T, with his terrific’ 
speed bursts making him both an’ 
outside running threat and a dan- 


New Prints from Europe 
PICASSO 
MATISSE 
UTRILLO 
DUFY 

CLEE 
BRAQUE 


and Frames 


Custome Mats 


}44" St. Gallery 


133 W. 44th ST., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 


——— 


THUNDER ROCK 


Children of Paradise 


gerous pass receiver. He has 
caught 30 passes. for 476 yards. 


“You have to figure the quarter- 
backs—Norm Van Brocklin and 
Bob Waterfield—are the key men 
in a T,” Strader said. But once 
that’s conceded you. could’ say 


'Davis is the Rams key man. 


Strader said he didn’t have much 
hope of stopping the Rams’ offense 
“becauge either Van Brocklin or 
Waterfield is always hot and Davis 
is too” but that he figured his 
George Ratterman-led offense 
might outscore the porous Rams. 

In other games the Chicago Car- 
dinals play thé Philadelphia Eagles, 
the Green Bay Packers meet the 
Detroit Lions, the New York face 
the Baltimore Colts, the San Fran- 
cisco Forty-Niners go against the 
Chicago Bears and the Washing- 
ton Redskins play the Cleveland 
Browns. 
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MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 
proudly presents 


l“THEY MET 


in MOSCOW” 


(Colorful Soviet musical, by the 
director and with the cast of 
“COSSACKS OF THE KUBAN”’) 


plus 


"1848" 


(French film in color depicting the 
Bourgeois Democratic Revolution) 


Sat. Eve, Nov. 18th 
Twe Showings: 8:30 and 10:39 p.m. 


Socialize and Refresh in the 
ART ROOM 


Donation 83¢ (plus tax) 


77 Fifth Avenue 
(off 15th St.)  N.Y.C.- 


ACADEMY 33.73: 
Now through Tuesday 
Richard Widmark Linda Marnel! 
NO WAY OUT 


Vincent Price Elien Drew 


BARON OF ARIZONA 


IRVING PL (Corea 


ossacks 


Arthine presents 


want to read. 


Book Bargains 


THE CENTURY WAS YOUNG—By Louis Aragon 
Regular Price $2.75 OUR PRICE 


ARAGON, POET OF THE FRENCH RESISTANCE 

Regular Price $2.00 OUR PKICE 
AURELIAN—By Louis Aragon (2 Volumes, boxed) 

Regular Price $6.00 OUR PhICE $1.59 
THE IRON HEEL—By Jack London 

Regular Price $2.00 ——OUR PHICE 
YOUR MOST HUMBLE SERVANT-By Shirley (::aham 

Regular Price $3.00 OUR PRICE 
ON THE DRUMHEAD-By Mike Quin 

Regular Price $1.50 OUR PRICE 
THE GOLDEN THREADS, NEW ENGLAND’S MILL 

GIRLS AND MAGNATES—By Hannah Josephson 

Regular Price $3.75 OUR PRix..: 
THE CRUSADERS—By Stefan Heym 

Regular Price $3.50 OUR PRICE $1.29 
REPORT FROM RED CHINA—By Harrison Forman 

Regular Price $3.00 OUR PRICE _ .39 


WORKER’S BOOKSHOP 
») “SOEAST 13'‘STREET, NEW YORK: 3, N. Y. 
| Beoke Mailed Anywhere +: Add 10c‘Pér: Book for Postage 


of the Kuban’ 


EXTRA! Soviet “Sporting Glory”, ; 
in Magicolor, full-length feature of 
Russias Sports. 

Plus Latest Soviet News 


STANLEY fii3 coe 


— 


DR. PETROV" 


plus 
DISCUSSION PERIOD, DANCING, 
SOCIAL, REFRESHMENTS 


Saturday, Nov. 18, 8:30 pm 


Membership: 83 cents plus tax 


09 


4th SMASH WEEK 


9 


i 


Czechoslovak Workers House 
347 East 72nd Street 


First Public Previews of 


NAT TURNER 


by PAUL PETERS, author of Stevedore 
with FRANK SILVERA heading a distinguished cast 
Directed by GENE FRANKEL .- . 


“People’s Drama deserves the plaudits of all lovers of th> 
theatre and of democracy for its staging of NAT [t)RNER.” 
—PAUL KOBESON. 


...,.seats on Sale Now for Noy. 24th to Dec. Ist _ jf 
Phone OR 3-7599 - OR 3.2728 F Train to 2nd Ave. 


—~ ———— . 


98 Opening Sat. Eve., Nov. 18th 


YIDDISH THEATRE ENSEMBLI 
presents 


J. B. PRIESTLEY’S 


“THEY CAME 
TO A GITY” 


directed by PAUL MANN 
PAUL BOBESON—“A deep and satis- 
fying awaits you!” 


Special perfermances Sat, Eves. 
and Sun. mats. at the ; 


BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 


89 


79 


98 


10 


"petere’ eodh/ gertermance 
‘Prices—§1.20, $1.80, $2.40 


—_—_- 


